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Foreword 



''And the high gods took in hand 

Fire, and the falling of tears. 
And a measure of sliding sand 

From under the feet of the years: 
And froth and drift of the sea: 

And dust of the laboring earth: 
And bodies of things to be 

In the houses of death and birth: 
And wrought with weeping and laughter. 

And fashioned with loathing and love. 
With life before and after 

And death beneath and above, 
For a day and a night and a morrow. 

That his strength might endure for a span. 
With travail and heavy sorrow 

The holy spirit of man." 

— Stoinlmme. 

(From "Atalanta in CAiiTDOx" 

by permiasion of Messn. Chatto A Windiu) 
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GHAPTEB I 

DBATH 

"Ab it was in the beginning." 

4 4 T HOPE they won't scratch the new wall- 
X paper off the staircaee while thej are bring- 
ing down the coffin/' said Mrs. Homsej in her 
dreary voice. 

"I hope not," said Penelope Lewin wearily. 

"I remember," continued Matilda Homsey, with 
the manner of one to whom funerals are a seccmd 
nature, ^^when my poor dear first husband was 
buried, that the staircase was so narrow, every one 
said it was quite providential that he died on the 
ground floor. But, really, these villas are quite 
genteel; they seem built with a view to all contin- 
gencies — sickness and health, babies and funerals. 
I am sure it was lucky Charlie took my advice, and 
came here before Milly sickened." 

"Very lucky," said Milly's sister again; then 
with a tempest of passion that seemed to break 
loose against her will: "Oh! my heart! Can't 
you see how unhappy I am? Don't talk about 
Milly; I can't bear it!" 
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"Hoity-toity!" said Mrs. Hornesey, with much 
dignity. "If Milly's husband can bear the loss 
with such resignation^ surely Milly's sister can do 
so too. I am sure it is quite beautiful to see how 
resigned Charlie is; and you know how trying 
Milly has been. I am sure any other woman could 
have had a baby in a sensible way and got over it, 
but she was bound to be sickly the whole nine 
months, and to die of it in the end; but then, 
Milly was always very feeble." 

Penelope Lewin opened her mouth to speak in 
defence of her dead sister, but, realising the waste 
of energy that such a course would entail, she 
closed it again, and looked out of the window. 

On the lawn in the garden of the dreary little 
house in that dull London suburb Charlie Hall was 
walking up and down in the pale February sun- 
shine, supported by his brother, who was an older 
and stouter image of himself. They both occupied 
positions in the same insurance office, and both 
looked forward to the time when they would retire 
on pensions and start French gardening on a 
lucrative scale. 

Penelope's eyes wandered to the figure of her 
brother-in-law and rested there, with obvious con- 
tempt in her gaze. She wondered how Milly — 
pretty, pale, fragile Milly — could ever have con- 
sented to marry and settle down with Charles Hall. 

The two girls were daughters of a retired Naval 
Commander, who had died before he had been 
able to provide even a slender portion for his 
children. Their mother had been a beautiful 
Greek, whom Captain Lewin had married and lost 
^thlpi twa.jfeari7(ind it was from her that Penelope 
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inherited her indisputable beauty, and, what was 
more, her temperament. Millj had been a Lewin 
to her finger-tips; but Penelope was a Gonstantini- 
des, as Grecian as the Penelope of the weaving 
threads who had worked the embroideries for 
Ulysses when the world was young. 

Milly — pale, pretty, helpless Milly — lay in her 
coffin, and for some passionate moments Penelope 
wished she lay there in her stead; for Milly had 
been so ridiculously happy, with her commonplace 
husband and her commonplace baby, and Penelope 
hated them both — Charlie Hall the elder, with his 
fat face, his thin fair hair, and the baby Charlie, 
with its constant screaming, its scarlet cheeks, and 
head bald as a coot. 

It had been very kind of Milly to want her to 
live with them after she was married; but it would 
have been more considerate of Charlie if he had 
not forced the fact of her dependence upon her 
on every possible occasion. 

When Milly had become an invalid, Penelope 
had undertaken the superintendence of the little 
household, the ruling of the maid-of-all work, and 
the nursing of Milly, with an energy that Charlie 
Hall had secretly admired. But all the time her 
soul was labouring under the passion of contempt 
she felt for the humdrum existence — for such a 
milieu. Milly had never recognised the vulgarity 
of the Hall relations, or, if she had, she had been 
content to remain silent, and to assume their 
level — ^the level of the brother with pink eyes and 
white hair, who discussed the price of bacon as one 
on familiar terms with pigs; the level of the sister 
who had done so remarkably well for herself when 
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she married the junior partner in a firm of wine- 
merchantSy and who was "At Home" every 
Tnesday, with jam sandwiches and fringed 
serviettes and a house-parlourmaid with a cap 
with ends that waved behind her like banners in 
the breeze. 

They had all come to Milly's funeral now, in new 
mourning that rustled and carried about with it 
the peculiar smell so characteristic of these trap- 
pings of woe. Adelaide, the sister, was talking in a 
low tone to a cousin in a black bonnet about the 
inconvenience of Mrs. Hall's death just now, when 
her brothers were so busy at the office; and the 
brother with pink eyes was fidgeting with a Dresden 
figure on the mantelshelf, an ornament that be- 
longed to Penelope, and which was beloved by her 
because it was absolutely unlike any of the Hall 
possessions in the house. 

"Here they come!" said Mrs. Hornsey, with 
evident satisfaction in her voice. 

Penelope rose and went to the window, putting 
her hands over her ears as she did so, that she might 
not hear the shufFle of the clumsy feet as they bore 
the sacred burden across the polished floor. 

"She is dead, my little flower-like sister, and 
there is not one of these men and women who care 
a bit!" she said to herself passionately. 

"Awful hard lines on you, old fellow" — ^the 
voices of the two men pacing the small patch of 
grass in the garden made themselves heard in a 
dull murmur of sound. "You don't seem to have 
got much good out of your marriage, for the poor 
thing was never strong," 
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'"No/' gmnted Charlie Hall. ''But I oan't talk 
about it, you know." 

He was counting up how much the funeral would 
cost, and the headstone he would feel obliged to 
erect — ^because the Halls always did the thing 
properly — and he felt convinced that hiA holiday 
would have to be curtailed this year. 

''No, of course not, old chap/' said Monty Hall 
again; "but I am sure Ada and I are full of sym- 
pathy for you; and Ada says she will have the 
kid any time you like, for a bit. But, Charlie, what 
are you going to do about Miss Lewin — Penelope, 
I mean?" 

Charlie Hall looked up, and his dull eyes gleamed. 
"Don't know, I'm sure," he said slowly. 

"Of course, the new law you know — Deceased 
Wife's Sister — ^might come in convenient, eh, 
Charlie? She knows the house and all that." 

There was so much meaning in the unctuous 
voice, as Monty nudged his brother's arm, that 
Charlie Hall's face took on a fine colour. 

"Oh! it's too soon to think about that," he said 
hastily. "But Penelope's a fine girl — a very fine 
girl — ^though she has a devil of a temper." 

"A girl with a will like that, it'd be some pleasure 
to bend to your liking, eh, Charlie?" said Monty, 
with a chuckle. 

Charles Hall looked up and saw Penelope Lewin's 
face pressed against the window. Her wonderful 
figure, graceful and sinuous as a young fir-tree, 
with just a hint of swelling fulness to come in later 
days; her wonderful face, pale and oval, with the 
line of very scarlet lips, fresh and soft as the petals 
of a geranium; her dreamy grey eyes under long 
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lashesy slumbrous at times, but at others leaping 
into vivid life — a veritable golden flame of passion 
that scorched where it touched, — ^this was Penelope 
Lewin. 

Repression and self-control had played the greater 
part in her life of one-and-twenty years, and the 
Halls knew her only as a very reserved girl with 
a quick temper. But Penelope had within her the 
makings of a woman whom nobody knew as yet — 
a woman quick to love, quick to joy and to sorrow, 
capable of such passion as would paint the world 
as golden as the crocus Charlie Hall was crushing 
under his heavy foot in the grass. Her own narrow 
slender feet beat a tattoo on the carpet as she 
watched him, her slim fingers itching to strike out 
of his face the intolerably patronising smile he 
graciously bestowed upon her when passing 

^'I am sure Penelope will always have a home 
here, whatever happens," he said hurriedly. "She 
has not two brass farthings to rub against one 
another. Her father — their father — was a half-pay 
Navy officer (you know the sort — ^beastly poor, 
beastly proud), but he died before I married poor 
Milly, and I'm hanged if there was a penny over 
when we had paid the bills; for, with the perversity 
of human nature, he died the week before his 
quarter's pension was due, and he was in debt all 
over the little town where they lived." 

"Dear— dear! You might have done better, 
Charlie, with your three-fifty a year." 

"There were one or two girls I might have had 
for the asking," said Charlie Hall complacently; 
"but somehow Milly was my sort." It was his 
testimony to his wife's value, tha^ which he could. 
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rise no higher; and Monty recognised the note of 
genuine sense of loss. 

''I'm sure it does you credit, and you were a good 
husband/' he answered. **There wasn't anything 
she fancied but what you got for her." 

'Teaches at Christmas, and, Lord! the bother I 
had to get asparagus out of season when she fancied 
it," said Charlie. 

"Penelope!" Mrs. Homsey leaned forward im- 
pressively, with her hands on her knees. "One of 
us must tell Charlie to get ready — ^the coflfin's in 
the hearse by this time." 

Penelope made a peremptory sign to her brother- 
in-law, who came into the room by the French win- 
dow, rubbing his feet on the wire mat and furtively 
polishing his hat with his elbow. 

Something in the stricken look on the girl's face 
moved Charlie Hall to look kindly at her. "Don't 
take on so," he said; "you'll make yourself ill, Pen." 

She resented this new note in his voice, and 
shrank from the arm held out to lead her to the 
carriage. "Don't let me go first," she said quickly. 

"Gracious me, Penelope! why, you're the nearest 
relation to the corpse, next to the husband!" cried 
Mrs. Hornsey; and, without another word, Penelope 
took her seat at the widower's side. It seemed 
to comfort him to hold her hand, slim and ungloved, 
and she let her fingers remain in his hot black kid 
palm, with the weary sense that nothing mattered 
very much to-day. 

The carriage jogged its slow way up the road, 
and Penelope was conscious that, riding to her 
grave in such style, Milly was far more important 
tbao she had ever been in life, 
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Charlie's two brothers were talking in hardlj 
subdued tones of th^ superiority of Margate over 
Bamsgate as a health resort^ and, through a chink 
in the blind, Penelope could see the coffin just in 
front of them, laden with white flowers tortured 
with agonised messages on black-edged cards. 
"To my darling, precious wife, from her broken- 
hearted husband," was pinned to Charlie's wreath, 
and Charlie was now pressing her hand with a 
fervour which suggested possible consolations in 
the near future, if not at her hands, at those of 
some other girl, who would not object to Milly's 
baby. 

The little inevitable pause at the cemetery gate, 
the entrance into the dreary chapel, the first words 
of the service, with their solemn import: "I am 
the Resurrection and the Life," followed all in 
due course. 

All the women except Penelope were crying dis- 
creetly, with their handkerchiefs to their faces. Her 
eyes were scorched and dry, and they were fixed 
on the oblong oak box that held all that remained 
of her darling Milly. She would not take Charlie's 
arm as they followed the clergyman to the grave. 
He was sobbing very ostentatiously, and she tried 
to stop her ears. Little Milly — ^her Milly — ^whose 
soft fragile body she had held so often in her arms, 
who had sighed out her last pure breath on her 
shoulder! No one would feel Milly's death as she 
must do, for the two sisters had never been parted 
until now. And now her china-blue eyes and wist- 
ful laughing lips were closed for ever in their 
last sleep! 

There are far worse things in life than death; 
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there are the shattering of an ideal, the ingratitude 
of children whom a mother has nursed at her breast, 
the loss of love, of youth, of happiness. But 
Penelope knew none of these things. She only 
realised that the one thing she loved in life had 
gone out of it, and that Milly would lie in her arms 
no more. 

''We give Thee hearty thanks that it hath pleased 
Thee to take this our sister out of the miseries of 
this sinful world." 

Penelope looked up quickly. The faint February 
sun looked out from behind a cloud and shot one 
ray of light upon the silver name-plate of the coffin. 
A blackbird in a tree at their side took up its song 
of love and sorrow in notes that were like flutings 
of silver. On the lid of the coffin fell the little 
shower of earth that symbolised the mingling of 
dust with dust and ashes with ashes, and smirched 
the white flowers Penelope had laid there with such 
loving care. It was separation, it was good-bye, 
perhaps for ever. 

Penelope leaned forward as if bewildered, then 
sank back upon the mound of freshly turned earth 
beside the grave in a dead faint. 

...... 

When Penelope Lewin came to herself again, she 
was lying on the bed in her own room, dreamily 
conscious of women who whispered about her and 
bathed her head with Eau de Cologne. The doctor 
who had attended Milly was at her side, but when 
she opened her eyes he smiled at her, and she heard 
him say: "Very highly strung — sensitive, nervous 
organisation"; and she heard, too, Mrs. Homsey's 
sniff as she retorted: ''None of the Halls would 
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have done such a thing, I'm sure; it is all that 
foreign blood coming out." 

"Well, well, there are plenty of good foreigners, 
after all," said Dr. Ghessum, as he hurried away, 
with no little sympathy for the beautiful girl on 
the bed. 

Penelope closed her eyes resolutely, for she was 
not anxious to talk to any of the women about her, 
and by and by Mrs. Hornsey bent over her and 
whispered in a loud undertone: "Will you be all 
right by yourself, love? There's tea downstairs, 
and poor Hannah has done her best with the griddle 
cakes, and would be hurt if I didn't taste them." 

"Oh, please go," said Penelope irritably. "I would 
much rather be alone." 

When the door closed after Mrs. Hornsey, the 
girl sat up and pushed back her heavy hair, then 
slipped to the floor and moved unsteadily to the 
toilet-table. Her hair and her face were wet with 
vinegar and Eau de Cologne, and she impatiently 
rubbed herself dry. Downstairs they were eating 
buttered cakes, and drinking tea and cream, and 
the blinds were drawn up, and they were talking — 
yes, she could hear Monty Hall laughing. 

It is one of life's little ironies that we slip so 
easily from the sublime to the ridiculous. The 
soldier is followed to the grave by the wail of the 
"Dead March," and the men come tramping back 
after firing the "Last Post" to the lively strains of 
a popular quickstep. And when we have buried 
our dead out of sight, we come home and eat and 
drink and are merry. 

Penelope slipped out of her black dress, and put 
on her dressing-gown of pale pink cambric; then 
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she looked at herself in the glass. She was pale, 
and there were black rings round her eyes, but her 
lips were fresh and red, and the scented masses of 
her loosened hair hnng to her waist. Her neck was 
delicate and white, and, where the sleeve of her 
dressing-gown fell away, an observer would have 
noted that her arm was fine and shapely. 

^'Milly always said I was beautiful," she said to 
herself, ''but I must get out of Norleigh to find out 
if it is true; there is no one in Norleigh to know." 

Her lips curled at the thought of the society to 
which the eighteen months of her sister's married 
life had accustomed her. She knew little of any 
other, for her life had been a monotonous one. Both 
the sisters had been kept at school from the time 
that they were five years old until, at the ages of 
fifteen and sixteen, their father had summoned them 
peremptorily back, to make a home for him in a 
moorland Devonshire village. They saw very little 
of him, save through his rare visits to school, where 
their holidays were usually passed, except on two 
occasions — once, when they had spent them with 
him in Scotland, and once when they stayed with 
their aunt, Mrs. Gleeve, at her home in the Norfolk 
Broads. 

Commander Lewin had been shelved from the 
Service as an incompetent officer long before his 
sea-going time was up. It was supposed that his 
nerve had failed him when on the bridge one night ; 
but his real failure lay in the bottle and glass that 
were never long absent from his side. Penelope 
had therefore but little chance of comparing social 
differences; but the men she met at Norleigh did 
not at all resemble the men who had sometimes 
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flashed across their quiet life on Dartmoor — men 
of the brown dheek and keen eye, stamped with the 
influence of the great salt sea and characterised 
by that wider outlook on the world that is theirs 
"who go down to the sea in ships." The Norleigh 
men were pale, pasty exquisites, who sat on office- 
stools all day, and flirted with any pretty girl who 
understood the game, from teatime till nightfall. 
Penelope had been beyond the comprehension of the 
Norleigh youths, who, after a few attempts at flirta- 
tion which she treated with icy contempt, had left 
her alone as a dangerous playmate who could sting 
when roused. 

And yet the passion to love and be loved was in 
her and upon her. The past had been an insipid 
drama in which she had taken no interest, but she 
was conscious that the future was full of possibili- 
ties infinitely more worthy of her hope and her am- 
bition than the sordid round of conventional inan- 
ities that absorbed the lives of the Norleigh people. 
Heredity was stirring within her, and temperament 
was bending her will, and now circumstances were 
conspiring to give her opportunity. Her one human 
tie had been broken, and necessity, no less than 
possibility, claimed her forethought and excited her 
ambition. She had seen enough of men to know that 
she was attractive to them, and she realised the 
power that this gave her in dealing with them ; but 
she had met no one worthy of her love and so no 
one worthy of her steel. And yet she could idealise 
upon the crude realities which she had met, and 
she felt the best and purest within her throbbing 
to squander itself upon the best and purest that 
might be. 
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This thought in her was like the qoiokening of 
the germ of life in the orocns-bolb under the brown 
earth is at the wooing of the sunlight in the spring. 
She could not understand either herself or the 
yearning within her — it was all absolutely incom- 
prehensible; but she knew that beauty is akin to 
love, and she touched her cheek with a tentative 
finger, and rejoiced to find it downy and firm and 
round, like a peach in its perfection. 

Penelope was beautiful, and as yet no man had 
ever told her so, and she had not desired it. Milly's 
love-making and marriage had been her first ex- 
perience of the tender passion, and it had revolted 
her in a strange fashion. Milly had been of a denser, 
not to say a coarser fibre. Her husband had ful- 
filled all her ideas of masculine perfection; while, to 
Penelope, he had represented a being upon whom 
she might sharpen the talons of her contempt — ^as 
delicately as possible when Milly was within hear- 
ing, as broadly as she liked when they were alone 
together, with the white expanse of the breakfast- 
cloth between them. 

What was she going to do with herself now? 
There was no immediate future before her, or at 
best a difficult one. She had written to her aunt, 
Mrs, Cleeve, on the previous day, for she was strong 
and willing to work, so long as the work did not lie 
within the four walls of No. 1, Albion Villas. 

She started as the voice of Milly's baby shrilled 
across the narrow passage. She had little feeling 
other than that of pity for the child, since it was 
merely Charlie Hall in miniature. She even thought 
she hated it, since its coming had snapped her 
Milly's fragile hold on life. 
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''Shall I go to him?" she said^ poised on one 
slender arohed foot. 'Terhaps the nurse is down at 
tea." But the next moment a step outside the door 
drove her back on to the bed, where she cowered 
down among the blankets and shut her eyes. 

"Penelope, are you better?" 

The handle of her door turned hesitatingly, and 
Charlie Hall came into the room and walked up 
to the bed. The room was heavy with the scent 
of lavender and Eau de Cologne, and the blind was 
lowered across the window. He had never noticed 
his sister-in-law's room till now; perhajm he had 
never crossed its threshold before. How dainty it 
was in its pink and white appointments. There was 
a little slipper on the floor, under the dressing- 
table; a black glove, fresh from her hand, on the 
sofa. Penelope herself, in her pink wrapper, with 
the rippling masses of her hair loose on her 
shoulders, was lying with closed eyes, her lashes 
like a heavy black fringe ui>on her cheek. One 
warm rounded arm lay on the quilt; and he noted 
the perfection of the turn of wrist and hand, the 
tapering fingers, the filbert nails. He did not 
realise that the pure sensuous Greek beauty of the 
girl appealed to his blunt senses with a demand 
that could not be resisted; nor could he understand 
that this girl was made for his masters, and no 
mate for him. Quite suddenly he stooped and kissed 
her on the mouth. 

Penelope started up in bed. "Go away!" she 
said passionately. "I hate you! — oh, how I hate 
you !" 

There was such concentrated hatred in her voice, 
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and in every moyement of her body, that Charlie 
Hall backed towards the door. 

"Don't be a fool !" he said. "It is only me, Penny 
— ^yonr brother — Milly's husband." He was afraid 
that her brain had been turned by her grief, and 
his voice was soothing in its ai>ology: "I just 
came in to ask you how you were." 

His eyes devoured the line of her beauty; the 
gown open at the throat showed the white column 
of her neck, the soft wonder of flesh and contour. 

"Go! — go!" she said again, with a sob. "Can't 
you see I am ill and miserable? And now you have 
insulted me." 

He was afraid of hysteria — afraid lest she should 
rouse the terrible Aunt Matilda by making a fuss; 
for he knew that Penelope Lewin was capable at 
that moment of making any family scandal, of 
setting all the Halls by the ears, and of showing 
himself up in anything but a desirable light. 

"You are an ungrateful girl," he said again 
hastily — "and a silly one, too. I am sure I shall 
not bother again to inquire whether you are well 
or ill!" and he closed the door behind him with a. 
force that shook the little jerry-built house to its 
foundation. 

Penelope sprang to her feet when she was alone 
again, and locked and bolted the door. Then she 
went over to her wash-hand-stand and bathed her 
face in cold water, rubbing her lips again and 
again, as though she could never cleanse them 
from the contamination of his touch. 

Mrs. Hornsey came hammering at her door half 
an hour later, and later still Charlie Hall's sister 
sought admission; but Penelope would not answer 
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them, and they went away gmmbling at her hys- 
terical obstinacy. But far into the night sat the 
new Penelope, staring with bright, far-seeing eyes 
through the unshuttered window. The moonlight 
had touched the narrow little suburban garden into 
something like beauty; each yellow crocus in the 
grass looked like a shining star that had fallen to 
the earth and forgotten its way back to heaven. 

"And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers. 
And laid her face between her hands 
And wept— I heard her tears." 

"Ah! Milly— Milly! Loved such a little while, 
and so soon forgotten! Oh, my God! is there no 
faith— no loyalty?" 



CHAPTER II 



RBLBA8B 



"Our cedars must foil round us. 
Bre we see the light behind." 

DAY began very early at No. 1, Albion Villas, 
Norleigh. It began with the drum of an 
alarm-clock over Penelope's head, and a thump, 
as the sleepy maid-of-all-work scrambled out of 
bed, grumbling, but half to herself, at the perver- 
sity of people who wanted breakfast at seven-thirty 
on a February morning as a regular thing. Penelope 
woke from a restless sleep, which had been dis- 
turbed by the wailing of the baby, to which the 
nurse supplied a drowsy accompaniment of snores 
and lullabies. 

Life was to resume its normal aspect that morn- 
ing, for the dead must bury its dead, and the living 
must take up the daily round once again. Charles 
Hall was to go back to the office, and he met Penel- 
ope's gaze in no very agreeable mood across the 
breakfast table-cloth, by the light of one flaring 
gas-jet in the little dining-room. He had a new 
crape band on his arm, and his fair fat face frowned 
over his letters with an assumption of importance 
as he tried to disguise from his sister-in-law the 
fact that his correspondence consisted of nothing 
but advertisements. 

"By the by, Penelope," he said sharply at last, 

17 
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^'I wish you would speak to Busan: she brought 
my early cup of tea on a dirty tray this morning, 
and never emptied my basin. 11 you are going 
to undertake the household duties forthwith, you 
had better give Busan notice; she has been far too 
much indulged of late." 

He could not meet the girl's glance; there was a 
shifty expression in his eyes that betrayed his 
desire to avoid her eyes, even when he said ^'Oood 
morning." 

At that moment, Busan herself, in an apron 
which was none too clean, entered the room and 
put down a plate of buttered toast with a defiant 
air. 

"D — you! Can't you move quieter?" said Hall, 
glad to relieve his mind of an oath that was not 
entirely dictated by Busan's delinquencies. 

Busan fired up, her face aflame with indignation, 
and, turning upon him, said in no subdued tone of 
voice : "Bince this is the second time you've sworn 
at me this morning, sir, and my poor mistress not 
cold in her grave, I'll please to give you a month's 
notice, for stay in a house with you, and without a 
regular mistress, I never will do, if it was ever so !" 
with which she beat a shrill retreat, turning a 
wrathful eye on both man and maid as she passed. 

"You appear to have saved every one the trouble 
of giving Busan notice," said Penelope drily. "I 
gather you did not suffer in silence this morning." 

"By Jove! Why should I?" said Hall irritably. 
"And by the by, Penelope, as we are talking, I 
may as well tell you that I have made up my mind 
to divide all poor Milly's ornaments and trifles of 
jewellery between her friends to-day. If there's 
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anything you would like to have yourself, you had 
better tell me at once." 

"Who are Milly's — friends?" said Penelope, set- 
ting her chin upon her hands, and looking defiantly 
across the table at her brother-in-law. 

"Aunt Matilda and my sisters— oh! — and Plorrie 
Hearn — ^and Isabel Gay," said Charles loudly; "and 
indeed any one else I can think of who was at all 
kind to her." 

"Charles," said Penelope softly, "Milly had sev- 
eral little articles of jewellery that belonged to 
our mother: I claim them all. What you have 
given her, I never wish to see again; her mother's 
gifts belong to me now." 

"By Jove! you are a cool hand," blustered Hall. 
"I claim my right to everything that belonged to 
Milly; you can say what you like." 

"Charles," said Penelope once more, "I claim 
everything that belonged to my mother; and, more 
than that, if you do not make them over to me at 
once, I shall tell Mrs. Homsey what happened last 
night, appeal to her protection, and decline to re- 
main a moment longer in your house!" 

Penelope kept her eyes upon the shifty face. She 
did not raise her voice, but its quiet insistence pen- 
etrated into every nerve of his being. 

"What do you mean?" he blustered. "D — you! 
I think you are mad!" 

How he hated her, and how beautiful she was, 
now that the cold February light struck in through 
the window full upon her face. Her complexion 
was flawless, her outline very perfect; the proud 
way in which her head was set upon her shoulders 
ftllured him with an intolerable desire to sham^ 
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her, to drag her low in the dust. But he said 
nothing, only shuffled to the door in his carpet 
slippers and left the room, returning a few mo- 
ments later with a sheepish air. 

"Here, then, take your pick!" he said roughly. 

Penelope opened the shabby velvet box with a 
hand that trembled. Poor pitiful little box: she 
had given it to Milly one day when their father had 
presented her with half a sovereign, and had there- 
by fulfilled the desire of her sister's heart. She 
would have liked to catch the box up to her breast 
and hold it there, and run away with it to the ends 
of the earth, but, instead of that, she opened the 
lid and dived among the trinkets, sorting and 
choosing with a careful hand. There were a string 
of coral beads, a gold brooch with a turquoise 
centre, a pearl ring, and a quaint gold bangle. 
Penelope drew them out with a gentle, lingering 
touch. 

"These were my mother's," she said; "the rest 
are yours." 

"By Jove! I wonder you did not claim the lot," 
cried Charles brutally. "Everything that was ever 
worth twopence through her life, I gave her, and 
you know it!" 

"It's a lie!" said Penelope, and burst into tears. 
"What about my love for her— our girlhood to- 
gether? her last words and look of love were for 
me. You can't take them away. All those things 
are worth more than gold and jewels." 

Charles Hall looked at her for a moment. He 
touched her hand awkwardly. The touch sent a 
strange thrill through him as he said hoarsely: 

"Penelope, I am sorry." 
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She did not recognise his voice with that new 
note in it, and she fought back her sobs, fearing 
she hardly knew what. 

"You and your sort don't know what sorrow is," 
she said. "Sorrow is unselfish, and you are just 
the most selfish creature on Ood's earth. Don't you 
think I saw it all with Milly? You got all you 
wanted from her — ^you took the smooth, and left 
her the rough, although she never knew it, thank 
God. Whoever went short of anything, it was never 
you. When she was very ill, she would not go to 
bed because she was afraid the food would not be 
cooked properly, or that your slippers would not 
be warmed for you to put on, or your socks mended. 
Do you think I am blind, Charlie? I used to say 
to myself it was because she was in love with you, 
and I suppose it was; but that would not be my 
way of showing love." 

She had risen to her feet now, and stood facing 
him, with her hands clasped upon her swelling 
bosom. She was so beautiful in her passion that 
Hall stared at her as though he had never seen 
her before, for this was a new Penelope. Repressed 
at school, shut between narrow boundaries of con- 
vention ever since, Penelope had broken through 
her reserve, for sorrow had kindled fires that had 
been smouldering within her from her cradle. 

Her way of showing love! How could sjie know 
what that way would be, since she had never taken 
it? She had told herself very often that there was 
no such thing as love. She was not so sure of it 
now, since she had learned passion. 

The full music of her voice, the dark line of hair, 
brows, and lashes, those beautiful grey eyes, with 
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the golden lights that had opened full upon him, 
stung Charles Hall to something like genuine 
feeling, for she stirred his pulses to an altitude of 
desire he had never before imagined. 

"God!" he said in an odd, strained voice. "I 
believe you are the sort of woman to drive men 
mad; there are such women, you know. I wonder 
what your love would be like? Not a poor, pale 

flame like — like " He was going to like Milly's, 

but he hesitated on his disloyalty; and it was well 
for him he did so, for Penelope would have struck 
him on the mouth had he taken that dear name 
in vain. 

"My love?" she said quickly. "Oh! it would 
scorch such men as you — it would bum you to a 
cinder!" 

Hall laid his hand upon her wrist. It was true 
that at the moment he did not know what he was 
saying, but she hated his fair fat face and light- 
lashed eyes, with an intensity of which she had 
never imagined herself capable. 

"Let me try, Penelope," he said. "We will wait 
the proper time, of course, and do the decent thing, 
but I never thought you were like this before — ^no, 
by Jove! I never did. You are maddening, with 
your words of passion and your eyes of mystery." 

At that moment the shrill cry of Milly's baby 
overhead rent the stillness, and Hall suddenly 
shuffled farther away on his slippered feet, as 
though the strange tension between them had 
broken; and Penelope laughed shrilly. 

"You are foolish!" she said; "and wicked 
besides, and indecent, and — and — everything that 
is horrible}" 
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She glanced contemptuouslj at his grey flannel 
breakfast-coat, at his scarlet slippers, with the 
white bead butterflies that resolutely refused to 
mourn for Milly on the toes. 

"It was your fault," he said sullenly; "and I shall 
miss my train if I don't go at once — ^not that it 
matters much to-day, however. There! take the 
whole box, and everything in it! I am hanged if 
I ever want to see it again!" and he pushed the 
shabby little jewel-case back towards her with such 
force that it upset with all its contents upon the 
cloth, and, the frail hinge breaking, the box became 
a piteous wreck. 

Penelope's mouth hardened, and she gathered 
up her box, shaking it free of the gaudy bangles 
and showy rings that had been Hall's presents to 
his wife. 

"Before you go, I want to tell you that I am 
going to live with Mrs. Cleeve, my aunt, at 
Cheverley in Norfolk. I have received a letter from 
her this morning, and she wishes me to go to her as 
soon as possible. I am going up to tell Mrs. Hornsey 
this morning; I think she ought to know at once 
what I have decided." 

"You, you — going away?" Charles Hall stam- 
ered out the words, with his eyes anywhere but 
on her face. "Then what am I to do? Really, 
Penelope, you are very selfish. How am I going 
to get looked after, with the girl leaving, and the 
nurse going next week, and baby not a month old 
yet? I must insist upon not being left alone. Milly 
would have considered you very selfish." 

"Under the circumstances," said Penelope very 
slowly, "I do not think that Milly would have 
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blamed me"; and, with one look at her, Charles 
Hall left the room and banged the door behind him. 

Penelope sat down with a sigh. The interview 
had cost her more than she had imagined possible, 
and she drove back her tears with an effort. "I 
shall soon get used to my new self," she said, catch- 
ing her breath with a sob; "but it is a little hard 
at first." 

She looked round the room, with a feeling strong 
within her that she was a wild thing caught in a 
trap. The grey morning growing white against 
the window made the gaslight gaudy and ineffec- 
tive. The walls, covered with a buff paper on 
which bunches of roses were stamped at intervals, 
made her dizzy with desire to count them one by 
one. Around her hung second-rate impressions of 
"Wedded," "A Quiet Pool," "The Black Bruns- 
wicker," and one of Landseer's least agreeable por- 
traits of a dog. They were all framed in black 
Hogarth frames, with little brass plates below 
them, on which were inscribed the names of the 
donors and dates of bestowal. Over the chimney- 
piece hung enlarged photographs of Charlie's late 
father and mother. Mr. Hall had a fat face and 
protruding eyes, and was adorned with an albert 
chain and seals as thick as a cable, that crossed his 
green plush waistcoat at its most mountainous 
point. Mrs. Hall could never have been beautiful, 
even in her early youth, for she was a colourless 
edition of Mrs. Homsey, without the vitality of her 
temper; but her black satin dress, with its jet and 
bugles, were impressive, and her necklace, earrings, 
and brooches had provided several people with 
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agreeable culculatious au to tlieir probable value 
if the stones wei-e real. 

Penelope hated the dining-room, and the thought 
that in a short time she would be free from its 
oppressive influence gave her no small delight. On 
the table by the window lay a book, face down- 
wards, where evidently Hall had left it the night 
before. Penelope took it up idly enough. It was 
a volume translated from the French, and the 
page that had occupied his attention was marked 
by a leaf, dog-eared: 

"She was one of those women who seem to be 
born to madden men, and to compel them to desire 
what is so beautiful, without the hope of any sat- 
isfaction — for she will give them none. These 
women hold the world in the palm of their hands, 
they own more power than the Emperor of all the 
Bussias, for while they are in the zenith of their 
beauty no height is impossible for these Aspasias 
to attain. There is but one end to their power, 
save and except the universal limit of age. If 
they should fall genuinely in love, the strength of 
that love of theirs is so strong that it will sweep 
away upon its tide every desire to be anything but 
all in all to the beloved being. Love and absolute 
power are never synonymous, since love must be 
selfless. . . ." 

So Charlie had been reading this the night before! 
He had been thinking perhaps of her, and the 
thought was flattering only in the fact that he 
had compared her to this woman of power. Was 
she really like that? Did so m!3ch lie in her hands? 
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Then, she would test her power before she was 
much older. 

She felt the blood throb in her veins, for the 
first realisation of the power of her own fascination 
is a wonderful thing to a woman. She laid down 
the book again and took up her aunt's letter. There 
was something in the tone of it a little doubtful of 
welcome, perhaps, but then she faintly remembered 
Aunt Agnes and was not surprised: 

"The White House, 

"CheverltEY, Norfolk. 

"Dear Penelope, 

"I was both pained and shocked by youp 
letter containing the news of poor Milly's death, 
but I always thought her a delicate creature, 
though we Lewins are, as a rule, very long-lived; 
but I fancy she must have inherited something of 
my mother's consumptive taint. 

"Of course, you cannot remain with your brother- 
in-law — ^it would be a most undesirable arrange- 
ment; for really, with Church and State in such 
dire conflict with one another on the marriage 
question, it is impossible to decide whether one is 
married or not married, so your uncle says. 

"We shall be very pleased to see you as soon as 
you like to come. You will, of course, not desire 
to live on charity, so I expect you will be glad 
to realise that you can earn your board and lodging 
and washing by taking charge of two children who 
are now with me, and whose parents are in India. 
IStiej are troublesome little wretches, but they 
pay well. "Your affectionate Aunt, 

"Agnes Cleevb." 
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Penelope's lips curled a little. She remembered 
her Aunt Agnes admirably, and knew that good 
lady to be one of those people to whom generosity, 
pure and undefiled, is unknown. Mr. Cleeve was 
a clergyman who had retired from active work, 
but was popularly known to be one of those useful 
members of society who are so unkindly called 
^^guinea-pigs." He did a little journalism and 
grew tomatoes when he was not taking Sunday 
duty, and his wife eked out their fairly comfortable 
means by taking Indian children and making all 
she could out of their parents. 

The prospect was not an exhilarating one for 
Penelope, but at least it would be a stepping-stone 
out of Norleigh, and might lead to better things 
eventually; for, from Cheverley, it would be pos- 
sible to pass on to something else, even if it were 
only to a situation of some description in London. 

She wrote her answer to Mrs. Cleeve on a tele- 
graph-form, and then went about the little business 
of the house that she had undertaken so willingly 
in Milly's. lifetime, and so unwillingly to-day. 
Finally, after a visit to the nursery, where she 
looked without any affection at Charlie HalFs child, 
she put on her hat and started off for Mrs. 
Homsey's house. 

"I can't love the baby," she said bitterly. "It 
is horrible of me — but Milly never asked me to 
care for it. I wonder if she ever foresaw what 
might happen. Every day he will grow more like 
his father, and every day I shall feel more glad 
that I did the wise thing and left Albion Villas." 

She was ready for her interview with Mrs. 
Homsey, and scented the battle from afar, for, now 
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that Milly was not there to be oppressed by Aunt 
Matilda's anger, there were many things she had 
in her mind to say to that good lady. 

"Balaclava House" was an old-fashioned, semi- 
detached residence situated at the end of a road 
that had been beautified by the addition of some 
young trees planted in tubs at rare intervals, with 
an attempt at imparting the gay tout ensemble 
of a boulevard to an Early Victorian street of grey 
houses. The slip of garden that led up to the 
white front-door steps was immaculately neat, and 
reminded Penelope of the spotless effect of a Coast- 
guard station whereon a reckless expenditure of 
pipeclay had been used with a crude idea of art. 

Mrs. Hornsey was cleaning her silver in the 
breakfast-room on the basement floor, and the 
sullen-browed maid invited Penelope to descend 
thereto. The stuffiness of the room with its furni- 
ture covered with maroon-coloured repp, the 
dingy blind that veiled all view of the street above 
except the twinkling legs of the passers-by, the 
important aspect of Mrs. Hornsey in her new black 
gown, covered with a large white apron, her black 
hair smoothed tightly away from a black cr^pe 
bow, were all depressing to Penelope's nerves. 

"Good morning, Penelope!" said Mrs. Hornsey, 
waving a dirty wash-leather glove towards her. 
"You see, I make no stranger of you. I take it 
very nice of you to come round and tell me you 
are better; you gave us all a turn yesterday. I'm 
sure I thought you had fallen into the grave, and 
then, however should we have got you out again?" 

Penelope's scarlet lips folded tightly on one 
another. "I came round to tell you I am going 
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away, Mrs. Hornsej," she said, plunging straight 
into the heart of her subject. "I am going to-mor- 
row to Norfolk, to live with my aunt, Mrs. Cleeve." 

Matilda Hornsey laid down the soup-ladle she 
was polishing. "Well, I never!" she gasped. "And 
what do you think Charlie is going to do? Girl 
alive! what do you mean? I always said you had 
no heart, and now I am sure of it — to leave the 
fatherless and widower in their distress!" 

"Hush, Mrs. Hornsey!" said Penelope sternly. 
"I can't stay on at Albion Villas: your nephew in- 
sulted me last night." She leaned her two hands 
on the table and looked straight into the thin, 
wrinkled face and hard, unkindly eyes. 

"Hoity-toity! whatever do you mean?" blustered 
Mrs. Hornsey, slapping down the soup-ladle as 
though it had been the hammer of an auctioneer. 
"How dare you come here with your insinuations 
against honest men! I always misdoubted you, 
Penelope Lewin." 

"Hush!" said the girl again. "Charlie came 
into my room and — and kissed me last night, 
and " 

"And a very proper and kindly thing to do, I 
am sure," ejaculated Mrs. Hornsey. "When did 
you ever find out that kissing your brother-in-law 
was a crime? I hate coarse minds " 

But Penelope's level voice bore her down like 
an inflexible wave: "He asked me to marry him 
this morning. Do you think, on the face of that, 
the kiss was a brotherly one?" 

Mrs. Hornsey's face fell, but she turned an 
absolute volte face, with all the skill of a diplomat: 
"Well, and I am not sure that it would not be the 
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best way out of the difficulty after all. You know 
the ways of the house and Charlie's likes and dis- 
likes, and you'll be a mother to the baby; but it's 
the first time I'ye ever heard an offer of marriage 
called an insult — though I won't say that Charlie 
might not have waited a bit longer." 

Penelope smiled bitterly. It was impossible to 
put decent feelings into the hearts of these people 
among whom Milly had cast in her lot, and the 
bridle dropped suddenly from off her lips: 

"I would never marry Charlie! I have only lived 
here because Milly wanted me all these months. 
I hate Norleigh! — I hate every one in it! It's a 
vile place and a vile population! / am a lady, 
and I have not met a single lady or gentleman since 
I came here. I shall leave to-morrow, and be 
thankful to shake the dust from my feet; and I 
only wish that Milly had died before she had seen 
any of you, and that Charlie could realise to the 
full how I hate and despise him." 

The change that swept over Mrs. Homsey's face 
was remarkable. She seemed to scintillate with 
anger; every hair on her head bristled with rage, 
and, leaning forward, she shook her fist in the 
girl's face. 

"You low creature!" she said in a whistling, 
shrill tone; "you dirty thing! — ^with your pride and 
your indecent mind! Lady, indeed! Why, it's 
a well-known thing that your mother . . ." 

But she spoke to four walls alone, for Penelope 
had left the room, and was hurrying up the street 
as fast as her legs would carry her. 

"I could not have borne another word," she said 
to herself. "If I had lost my self-control, I should 
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have done something dreadful, I believe; but now 
I can go home and pack, knowing full well that all 
Norleigh will know before nightfall exactly what 
I think of them." 

"What a dreadful place a London suburb is!" 
she said scornfully. "Every man in it goes away 
at dawn and does not return till sunset, when he is 
too tired to do anything but sleep. If it were not 
for Saturdays and Sundays, they would have to buy 
their wives in a slave-market, for they would never 
have any time to make love to them. Talk about 
'The Cottar's Saturday Night!' The Saturday 
afternoon of the business man is still looking for 
its homely poet to sing its praises." 

She had tasted power, and she panted for fresh 
worlds to conquer, and, though Cheverley might not 
content her for long, still it was a jumping-off point 
for the rest of the world, and when one is Penelope's 
age the world presents itself in such a beautiful 
guise; it is only when one is older that the death's- 
head shows under the mask. 

She spent the afternoon in packing, and pro- 
pitiated Susan by presenting her with a blouse and 
a summer hat that looked doleful in the bleak 
February day, with its wisp of pink chiffon and its 
faded roses. 

"I don't blame you for goin' away, Miss Lewin," 
said Susan, with a sniff. "Poor Mrs. 'All was one 
thing, and your own sister besides; but Mr. 'All's 
a twister, an' no mistake. Men are selfish all the 
way through, an' there's not a woman as doesn't 
know it; but they needn't be rotten selfish. An' 
there's many a time when Mr. 'All would spend 'is 
Saturdays an' Sundays tennisin' an' bicyclin'. 
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when 'e might 'ave been 'olding that pore thing's 
'and. It 'as fair sickened me, an' so I tell you 
straight!" 

**I wonder if all men are really selfish?" said 
Penelope thoughtfully. She had long ago gone oflP 
into a dream of her own, wherein Susan and 
Charlie Hall were creatures of the mist. "Some- 
times I think we don't know what men are like at 
all, though I can't help feeling that they are very 
much what women make them." 

"Oh, no, they aren't, miss," returned Susan, with 
a shrewd shake of her head. "God Almighty made 
the men to think of themselves, because all they 
are good for is to get children and find food for 
them; they'll be put in their places in 'eaven, where 
the downtrodden woman '11 'ave the first place. 
Scores of times 'ave I seen what it was with my 
father and brother — fight for themselves, they 
would, and the Devil take the one that got left. 
If there was food just for one, an' times was bad, 
the women 'd have to go short — ^not the men!" 

"Susan," said Penelope, sorting gloves and lace 
very diligently, "I am going to show men what a 
woman can be. I am going to teach them to be 
unselfish. Some day you will hear of me, Susan, 
perhaps ; but I mean to succeed — ^to have the world 
at my feet." 

"Lor', miss!" said Susan; "you'll get left if you 
'ave them ideas. It isn't the least bit o' good; you 
may think you'll get the better o' the men, but you 
won't do it, miss; they always gets the best of it 
in the end, for our 'earts is too soft. That's where 
women is such fools; and I'm no better than the 
rest, for to tell you the truth, miss, if I 'adn't give 
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notice this morning^ I'd 'ave 'ad to give it before 
long; an' whatever my mother '11 say to me, I don't 
know, for I don't believe Joe '11 marry me after all." 

"Oh, Susan!" Penelope had reached one-and- 
twenty without realising, save vaguely, the main 
facts of human nature, but instinct told her what 
Susan meant, and she glanced with shrinking aver- 
sion at the girl. "I am so sorry." 

"It's bad luck, miss," said Susan, with a little 
sob. "Not as I'm worse than scores of others; but 
I'm blessed if I don't think better of myself than 
'arf the girls they calls 'isterical. I call 'em bad 
lots, just as much as me. But there's nurse callin' 
— ^bless 'er! Comin' — comin', my lady! I reckon 
she knows what's up with me, but I don't care"; 
and Susan departed. 

Penelope was left with much to think about, for 
Susan's words had given a new impulse to thoughts 
that had so far been only vague. Girls at school 
had been hateful beings, neurotic and unhealthy in 
their ideas; while girls at Norleigh had been much 
the same, grown morbid in the contemplation of 
one sex impulse. Marriage was the goal of their 
desires, and their only interest men — ^but all in the 
conventional style that was so repulsive to 
Penelope. 

She was, however, in her crude youthfulness, in- 
capable of sympathising with any form of existence 
that she could not understand, and when she de- 
clared herself free from any participation in such 
absurdities she was reckoning without the experi- 
ence which is necessary for such a momentous 
decision. 

She packed her box and locked it, then went 
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downstairs as calmly as she could, to await the 
arrival from the City of her brother-in-law. The 
sacred hour of dinner came and went, and Penelope 
sat down alone to eat the chop and drink the glass 
of water that comprised her simple meal. The 
whisky and soda and the tart of bottled goose- 
berries were left on the sideboard to be produced 
next day in Charlie's honour. She could not imagine 
why he had failed to return, until nine o'clock 
chimed from the pretentious little clock on the 
drawing-room chimney-piece. Then, as she paused 
to listen to the unfailing hiccough in the West- 
minster chime, she caught the sound of an un- 
steady step upon the paved walk and the uncertain 
scrape of a latch-key in the lock. Monty Hall's 
loud voice reassured her, but, when she looked out 
to investigate curiously, he waved her' aside. 

She returned to her room, sick with disgust at 
the sight of Charlie's red face and ruffled fair hair. 
His idiotic smile and reeling gait horrified her, and 
she was more content with herself at her decision 
to leave Norleigh immediately than she had been 
before. 

It was perhaps half an hour later when Monty 
came downstairs and into the room where Penelope 
sat, busily stitching at a little frock that had been 
reposing since Milly's death in her work-basket. He 
looked curiously at her, for it had not struck his 
middle-aged placidity, born of rich feeding and self- 
indulgence, that she was a woman to drive a man 
mad, as Charlie had been mad that night. Her 
classic profile and the ivory of her complexion did 
not appeal to him. He vowed that she always put 
him in mind of a Venetian chair of the Doges that 
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he had once seen — all ebony and ivory — colourlesB, 
save for the scarlet of her lips that were like 
pomegranate flowers in the Southern san. She 
was dressed in a thin black gown that showed her 
arms and neck in their soft purity of outline. 

It was fashioned very simply, high to the throat, 
but the sleeves were short to the elbow, and the 
dimpled wrists and delicate curve of the lower arm 
were beautiful enough for an artist to model. But 
Monty Hall preferred his ideal young woman to be 
high-coloured and auburn-haired; and if Mrs. Monty 
was thin and dark and angular, yet she had five 
thousand pounds to her fortune, which is quite 
another matter. 

"Good evening. Miss Penny!" he said, clearing 
his throat in a peculiarly irritating fashion. "I 
want a bit of a talk with you." 

Penelope laid aside her work and fixed her eyes 
upon him with a peculiarly disconcerting stare. "I 
must say," she said clearly, "that I consider your 
brother's condition to-night a perfect disgrace to 
him and to you. How do you suppose I am going 
to be left all night alone, with a drunken man 
here?" The uncompromising lucidity of her speech 
disconcerted Montague Hall, and his face reddened 
to the roots of his fair hair. 

"Poor Charlie! I don't wonder at him being a 
bit upset," he said; "though, mind you, I don't ex- 
cuse him, though he is my brother. First the dread- 
ful occurrence of yesterday, and then your heartless 
decision to leave him immediately. I declare to 
you, Penelope, that both Sophy and I are ashamed 
of your heartlessness. We would not believe it 
when Charlie told us this afternoon; and when he 
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cried and took on about it^ 8ophy said she would 
come up to give you a bit of her mind, but Tommy 
has got the croup, and she could not leave him; 
so I came instead." 

"I wish Mrs. Hall had come," said Penelope med- 
itatively. "I could have told her a few things that 
might have been news to her." 

Monty cleared his throat. "It has all turned out 
so differently to what we expected, of course; but 
if you had heard Aunt Matilda this afternoon you 
would know what the family think of you." 

"I wish I had heard her," said Penelope sweetly. 

Monty was so much encouraged by her gentle- 
ness that he was emboldened to pursue his course 
as mentor to this misguided young person. 

"You look a kind-hearted girl, you know," he 
said, "and perhaps you only want it brought to your 
notice what a heartless thing you are doing in 
leaving my poor bereaved brother and his baby. 
What are they going to do? Of course Charlie will 
marry again, for there are a dozen girls who will 
snap at him — ^with money in their pockets, too; but 
Sophy and I had made quite a little romantic plan 
about you and him, and it would have saved so 
much trouble, too, and every one would have been 
pleased. Come, now, my dear girl. Charlie told 
us this afternoon that you had been the one he 
had always fancied, but Milly had thought his at- 
tentions were for her. Come — come, now, think 
better of it; and Hylda or one of the girls shall 
always stop with you on visits till the year is up." 

His insufferable tone, his assurance that Penelope 
could not fail to see the advantages of the position 
be was offering, woke the girPs quick temper. 
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"Come — come," he said again; "you get board 
and lodging free, anyway; and Charlie won't be a 
niggard about your clothes, if it comes to that." 

Straight and white as a lily, Penelope rose and 
faced him, and his shifty eyes fell before the flame 
of fire in her own. 

"Mr. Hall," she said — and there was no mistaking 
the ringing contempt of her voice — "you can go 
back to your wife, and tell her from me, that I have 
no intention of marrying your brother; I hqve no 
intention of marrying any one, least of all a clerk 
in an insurance office, who does not know what 
loyalty, truth, and honour are. I am going to leave 
this house to-morrow, and I hope I shall never 
see any of you again. Charlie made Milly happy — 
thank God for it! I think him a cad and a beast!" 

The sudden shock to the sensitive nerves of one 
of the pillars of Norleigh society was so excessive 
that Monty Hall sat and gazed at her open-mouthed. 
8he had spat the words out at him like an infuriated 
Diana, and he was half afraid that she was going 
to strike him when she flung out her arms. 

"Oh, God! can I never show you — ^make you 
understand — what love and loss may mean? Love 
to me is an indissoluble bond of perfect unity, where 
self can never intrude; it is a thing so beautiful 
that death cannot untie the knot, but one walks on 
this side of the river, and the other on the shadowy 
side, with hands that are only loosened for a mo- 
ment by grey, cold death." 

"Good Lord! the girl is mad!" said Monty Hall 
uneasily. "I tell can what it is, Penelope — ^you 
want a rousing, thorough good talking to, to bring 
you to your senses. Good God! when a man has 
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to catch the eight o'clock train every morning, he 
has no time for tomfoolery. Hands across shadowy 
rivers! Why, by the time he had sat and moaned 
over that idea, some one's hands would have been 
ill the cash-box, and then he would have been in a 
pretty fix." 

Penelope looked at him, and quite suddenly she 
threw back her head, and laughed till the room 
rang; but in her laughter there was no mirth. 

"Oh! I am mad!" she said — "quite mad. Don't 
you see the vine-leaves in my hair?" 

But since Ibsen was a sealed book to Mr. Hall, 
he hastened to take his leave, and, returning to 
the indignant Sophy, informed her that he feared 
very much for the baby's future, since there was 
certainly a strain of insanity in the Lewin family. 

But Penelope sat up all that night, stitching 
clean frills into her dresses, and thinking of the 
future. 



CHAPTER III 

THE WHITE HOUSE 

"We cannot cross the cause why we were t>om.' 
"■• 'ASTELL MAGNA! Mastell Magna!" 



M 



A hoarse porter calling the name of the 
station in broad Norfolk dialect roused Penelope 
Lewin from an uneasy doze into which she had 
fallen as she neared her destination. She roused 
herself hastily and began to collect her possessions, 
for sh6 knew that this was the station for Cheverley, 
and she would have to discover what means her 
aunt had provided to transport her to the White 
House. It was the end of the February afternoon, 
and the pale light lay like a bar of dying flame 
away to the west. Outside the station-gate a long 
winding road broke into the little country town 
that ended in the church on its steep clifif. To 
north and south ran the narrow, prosperous streets, 
with their little shops, neatly dressed, their red- 
brick Queen Anne houses, with brass knockers pol- 
ished to an absolute pitch of perfection. There had 
been a wedding in the town, and borne on the rush- 
ing wings of the cold wind from the clifif came the 
music of the bells ringing melodiously over hill and 
dale with an undulating rise and fall. 

Penelope threw back her veil, and took her bag 
from the porter. Something in the sound of the 

39 
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wedding-bells braced up her falling spirits, and she 
looked about her with quick, bright eyes. There 
were two station omnibuses and a musty cab in 
waiting, and beyond them, again, a basket pony- 
carriage, driven by an old man in a brown coat. 

"Is there any carriage here from the White 
House, Cheverley?" said Penelope in her clear, high 
voice. 

The countryman in the brown coat skilfully 
guided the rough pony through the little crowd of 
vehicles, and touched his cap. "I be from the 
White House, miss," and then, looking at the lug- 
gage, added: "Mrs. Cleeve didn't say nowt about 
a box." With this he looked anxiously at Penelope, 
and then at the back of the pony-carriage, display- 
ing the absolute lack of initiative which is charac- 
teristic of the Norfolk peasant. 

"Well, anyhow the box has got to go," said 
Penelope firmly. "Tie it on to the back with that 
piece of rope," she added, pressing the grinning 
porter into her service; and, when at last they 
jogged off, she was conscious that the few people 
who were about were joking over the back view of 
the cavalcade. 

**What is your name?" she said, addressing the 
man in the brown coat, as they left the station- 
yard, the fat pony reluctantly attempting something 
approaching to a trot. 

"They call me Housego," he said; but, since the 
rest of his speech was unintelligible to Penelope, 
she did not trouble him with any further conver- 
sation till they were out of the town and speeding 
along the country road. 

Penelope was aware that she and her escort 
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most present a carious appearance to the rest of 
the worldy for Hoasego was attired in grey tweed 
trousers and an ancient livery coat, while upon his 
head reposed the remains of what had once been 
a black felt hat. He drove with the reins knotted in 
his fist, since one hand was deprived of half its 
fingers — a fact which Penelope found later to be the 
reason he had remained so long in her aunt's ser- 
vice, since his wages were reduced in proportion to 
his limitations. One hob-nailed boot was reposed 
on the step, and at every hundred yards or so he 
jogged the reins and clicked at the pony in an 
admonishing fashion that had no apparent effect 
whatever upon the sluggish, grass-fed animal. The 
girPs quick eyes observed the lounging shopkeepers 
at their doors, the steep street out of the town, the 
elderly ladies in their elastic-sided boots, and the 
maidens attired in the fashion of the last year but 
on6. She noted the curiosity that her own appear- 
ance created, and smiled at the gaping interest 
wherewith the market folk greeted her strange face. 
In London she had been one in a crowd; here she 
would make at least an impression, and there must 
surely be some opportunity in such a place of 
making a sensation. 

She looked keenly up at the country houses as 
they drove along, and Housego stretched his whip 
now and again. 

"That's Parson Amberley's," he said. "Mad he 
is, and them that's with him too. Faith-healing 
they calls it; but Lor*, miss, witches was burnt in 
the old time for nowt mom'n they do." 

"Oh!" said Penelope, as she glanced up at the 
long low front of grey house seen on the cliff, 
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bowered in trees. "And who does that place be- 
long to?" It was a Tudor house^ set back in its own 
avenue, with grey falcons perched on the gateposts 
of the front drive. There was an air of old-world 
charm about the lofty building that she saw, and 
the woods behind it ran down to the very edge of 
a sheet of water gleaming cold and pale in the 
clear, dying light. "Who lives there?" she said 
quickly. 

Even as she spoke the words the gate opened, 
and a man came swinging out, with a gun across 
his shoulder, and two dogs at his heels. Housego's 
finger went to his hat at once, and the stranger 
nodded; then, seeing Penelope, lifted his own hat, 
and their eyes met — ^his in a cold stare that quick- 
ened suddenly into a flame of interest, and Penel- 
ope's with unconscious curiosity that was strangely 
alluring. How handsome he was, she thought with 
a sigh, as they passed on — his cool, impassive face, 
with its regular features, its brown moustache, and 
close-cropped brown hair, his upright, alert figure 
swinging along with a military stride, his tweed 
shooting-suit and leggings, his cap, his tanned 
strong hands. Such men as he she had dreamed 
of, but never met, and something in his glance at 
her quickened within her that nameless throbbing 
pulse that had awakened in her heart so recently. 

"Yen's Lord Ewshott's place," said Housego, 
with his thumb jerked across his shoulder. "But 
yen's Major Lovelace, who has took it for the 
shootin', and a fine shot they du say he is. No, 
miss, he's not married, so far as I know." 

"By Jove!" said Stuart Lovelace, as he turned 
to look after the jingling pony-carriage, "there's a 
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pretty girl for once in this benighted neighbourhood 
— a pretty girl. By Jove! she's a beauty, and of 
an uncommon type> too. 80 she's staying with old 
Cleeve. I must make an excuse to call there, and 
find out if she is as ardent as her eyes. Hi, Ponto! 
to heel!" and he passed through the opposite gate 
and out towards the Broad, where there might be 
the chance of a wild duck in the evening light. 

Penelope clasped her hands with a little cry, as 
they turned the corner of the road and came full 
upon the Broad, lying under the cold light like 
a sheet of unruffled steel. She had never seen the 
far-famed Norfolk Broads before, and, now that 
the stern beauty of Mastell Magna dawned upon 
her, it took her breath away. 

"How beautiful!" she said, and then again, with 
a catch of her breath: "Oh! if Milly could only 
have seen it!" 

They had stayed with Mrs. Cleeve before, in a 
village far removed from these strange sheets of 
water; but their aunt's unenviable notoriety had 
compelled her frequently to change neighbourhoods 
after residences of comparatively short periods; 
although Penelope had to learn these, and other 
facts for herself. 

"Are we near the White House now?" she said, 
wondering whether she would have the joy of look- 
ing upon the Broad from her bedroom window. 

"Yis," said Housego. "Thet watter meks the 
place a bit damp-like." 

But Penelope was lost in her enjoyment of the 
scene. A fringe of trees ran round the edge of the 
Broad, and not far from shore a green islet gave 
shelter to an army of wild birds that screamed and 
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arrowed restlessly in the waning light. A sandflat 
and a bare marshy stretch of common lay on the 
farther side^ and by broken creeks and inlets of 
water the Broad wound its way along, till it ended 
in boggy ground and a gleam of steel-grey puddles, 
where the last touches of light lingered. 

Housego jerked the pony's head round a comer, 
and in at a gate that was breaking away from its 
hinges. The drive had been newly gravelled, and 
the gravel was of the less expensive description 
that clings to wheels and boots, and a late rain 
had left it churned into the consistency of pea-soup. 

Penelope looked with a beating heart at the house 
that was to be her home, certainly for some time. 
It was a white-fronted stone house of perhaps two 
hundred years old, with deep windows and a black 
oak door ornamented by a brass knocker in the 
shape of a grinning mask. The curtains were 
shabby and in sore need of repair, and Penelope 
noticed that the garden in front of the house was 
very badly kept, save for a smooth green lawn, on 
which stood a row of immaculate croquet-hoops. 

"Croquet in February!" she said in surprise. 

The stem face of Housego relaxed into a grin 
that rivalled the knocker. "Yis!" he said tersely. 
"Fare as if she'd play in the snow, if she could 
see t'hoops. Why, it teks all my time rolling the 
grass!" and he drew up the pony so sharply that 
Penelope saw that it was a sore subject and 
touched on it no more. 

A bell clanged somewhere away in the back 
regions, and, as she felt chilly and the servant was 
long in coming, the girl opened the front door and 
walked into the square hall. A servant in a faded 
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cap looked round a door to the left and retreated 
bastilj again. Suddenly, across the silence of the 
house, broke a harsh voice: 

"I tell you, Dickie, I'll break every bone in your 
body if you come back another day in such a state! 
Do you think that I've got nothing better to do 
than look after your clothes? Look at the hole 
in your sleeve. You wait till Miss Lewin comes; 
she'll thrash you well. Now, don't cry, Baba, or 
I shall smack you too." 

There was a sudden howl and the distant sound 
of a blow that made the angry colour flash into 
Penelope's cheeks. 

"Oh, Mrs. Cleeve!" came a child's voice, pitifully 
broken, "don't you hit me any more, nor Baba too. 
Oh! I wish my mother was here! — oh! I want my 
mother!" 

Bound the corner of the hall, dragging a little 
boy dressed in a sailor suit by the arm, came a 
stout woman, with a face as red as her blouse. 
Penelope recognised her aunt at once, but eight 
years had changed her for the worse. Her sandy 
hair, light lashes and brows would have made some 
faces expressionless; but the hard, unkind lines 
of her keen eyes, that would never melt to softness, 
corresponded with the cruelty of her lips, and made 
her face distinctive. She wore tennis-shoes under 
a grey skirt that was spotted and stained, and she 
had forgotten her waistbelt. Her age might have 
been anything between forty-five and fifty, and, 
since never in her life had her mind feasted on the 
beautiful side of life, the realisation of the coarse- 
ness and sordidness of existence was stamped on 
every feature. 
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"Penelope?" she cried, as she saw her niece. 
"Why, your train is early. There, get along with 
you, Dickie, and don't let me be bothered with you 
again till bedtime"; and, impelled by a push from 
her strong arm, the thin white-faced child stumbled 
away. 

"Those children are a nuisance," said Mrs. Cleeve, 
pecking at her niece's cheek. "It's a mercy you 
have come. Penny; I shall make them over to you. 
But do you mean to say that no one came out to 
meet you? Where's E.Uen, or Sarah, and what's 
become of your uncle? What an extraordinary 
thing it is that no one ever does their duty in this 
house. Arthur! Arthur!" Her stentorian voice 
rang through the hall, and, one of the doors open- 
ing, a thin, spectacled, elderly man in carpet 
slippers came curiously out. 

"Yes, my dear." 

Penelope had had small affection for Mr. Cleeve, 
but much pity, as a young girl. She felt contempt 
for him now as she held out her hand, but disguised 
it under a sweet smile, since, after all, she was 
going to eat his bread and butter for an indefinite 
period. 

"Is this Penelope?" he said, peering at her with 
short-sighted eyes; and, though he could not have 
been much more than sixty, Penelope felt that he 
was as cold-blooded as a tortoise. "Why, I thought 
this was a smart young lady of fashion, my dear; 
you see, I have not seen her since she was a child 
— she seems to me to be tall and different some- 
how." 

"Don't be a fool, Arthur!" snapped Mrs. Cleeve, 
whose temper seemed to be still disturbed. "You 
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can't expect a woman of one-and-twentj to be like 
a child of twelve. And why can't joii see that 
Ellen is in a fit state to answer the bell?" 

"They are churning, my dear," said Mr. Cleeve 
mildly. "And it seems to me that on Mondays and 
Thursdays this house is in a state of siege. Wash- 
ing and churning seem to exercise a bad influence 
on the temper, and I can't think why we do either. 
Why can't we buy our butter and send our clothes 
to the laundry?" 

"Because we can't," said Mrs. Cleeve shortly. 
"Because every one is not a fool like you"; and, 
with that, she swept Penelope's bag from the table 
and beckoned her upstairs. 

There were two subjects in life that roused Mrs. 
Cleeve's worst passions — the dairy and the laundry; 
and the contents of her bank-book showed the ben- 
efits that had accrued to her from the produce of 
two cows and a mangle, the sale of every drop of 
milk and morsel of butter that could be scraped 
from the house, and the wearing of clothes ill- 
washed and ill-ironed, and consequently shapeless. 

Penelope climbed the winding oak staircase, and 
was ushered by Mrs. Cleeve into a room that 
looked very large to her, after the little villa bed- 
chamber at Norleigh. But it smote cold and damp 
to the very marrow, and, as the girl shivered, she 
thought that no one could have occupied the room 
for a very long period. The furniture was of a 
meagre description, and there was neither a book 
nor a flower on the table ; but Penelope's eyes went 
straight to the window, where she forgot every- 
thing else in the joy that from it she gained a 
perfect view of the Broad. She would see it the 
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last thing at night, still and beautiful under the 
stars, and she would wake to it with the flush of 
the dawn upon its breast, and the call of the birds 
in her ears. 

Mrs. Cleeve put down the bag upon the table, and 
turned to her niece. "I was sorry to hear about 
Milly," she said; "but I never thought her strong 
in mind or body." 

Penelope's lips quivered. The wound was very 
sore, and the hand that touched it an unkindly one. 
"We won't talk about Milly," she said; "I — I can- 
not bear it yet." 

"Oh, very well," returned Mrs. Cleeve; "though 
it was natural for me to express some sorrow. Still, 
as her nearest living relative, I have a right to know 
what killed her. Did she die when the baby was 
born? Had she a good time? or was it milk-fever, 
or doctor's neglect? Come, come, Penelope, you 
need not look so squeamish; just sit down and tell 
me all about it." 

"I can't. Aunt Agnes," said Penelope. "Don't 
ask me to talk of the horrible subject." 

"Horrible? Hoity-toity!" cried Mrs. Cleeve, with 
a spasmodic laugh. "We are all born, and all die — 
and that's what men and women were made for; 
but you can tell me all about it later. You've 
changed a bit. Penny, though perhaps you might 
not realise it. If you had a bit more colour, you 
would be quite nice looking, and you know at least 
how to put on your clothes, though they are cer- 
tainly too fashionable for the country." 

"I made this dress myself," said the girl, taking 
oflf her hat. 

^^Then yon can make my dresses for me," said 
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Mrs. Cleeve eagerly, "and that will save me several 
pounds in the year. I should think that style 
would suit me." 

Penelope looked her aunt up and down without 
a smile, though the corners of her mouth dimpled. 
Her fine cloth gown fell from throat to foot without 
a crease, simply shaped in Princess fashion over 
her slender bust and hips. Mrs. Cleeve's figure 
was of the switchback order, with the deepest 
curve at the waist, and a Princess gown would have 
been disastrous. 

"We will see. Aunt Agnes," she said quietly. 

Mrs. Cleeve watched her niece take oflf her hat 
and coat, and there was something in the unkindly 
eyes that spoke of a passionate flame of jealousy 
that smouldered within her against all women 
whom God had dowered too graciously with beauty. 
If a woman were better looking than herself, she 
would in some way attempt to belittle or injure her, 
and, since there was no length to which her in- 
ventive tongue would not go, the pitch that she 
daubed on so cleverly always left a stain. 

Penelope was beautiful, even though her aunt 
was loath to admit it. From the dark hair, shot 
with ruddy light here and there, like threads of gold 
in a stone of quartz, to the long, shapely limbs and 
delicate hands and feet, this girl was beautiful; 
and quite suddenly her aunt hated her. 

"I suppose you would like some tea?" she said 
sharply. "So come along down when you are 
ready, and, if you are not tired, I shall want you 
to put the children to bed." 

When Penelope came downstairs half an hour 
later, the February evening had closed Vbl^ ^xij^ ^afc 
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had to grope her way down the badly lighted stair- 
case. The hall door stood open, and to her the 
vista of quiet garden represented freedom. She 
stepped out under the stars, and saw the young 
moon swinging over Mastell Broad like a silver 
boat. Inside the house, the insistent harsh voice 
of Mrs. Cleeve argued with her husband, who added 
a slight deafness to his other weaknesses; and 
Penelope shivered a little. 

"I don't know how I am going to stand her," 
she said to herself, and quite suddenly the impulse 
came upon her to run down the garden-path, and 
out by the high-road to the Broad. Even were it 
only for five minutes, she could breathe better 
there. She fled on her high-heeled shoes down the 
brown gravel, and at the turn of the drive she 
rushed blindly almost into the arms of a man who 
was coming in the opposite direction. The sudden 
fright made her slip on an unexpected stone, and 
she fell headlong at his feet, with a stifled cry. 

"Good heavens! I hope you have not hurt your- 
self?" said a voice at her side, and, even in her 
confusion, Penelope realised that the newcomer 
possessed a pleasant voice. 

"No — I — I don't think so," she faltered, and in 
another instant she felt herself lifted in a pair of 
strong arms, and held for an instant against a 
tweed shoulder, with its fresh smell of peat and 
heather. 

"You must let me brush you down," said the 
man again. "Mr. Cleeve's gravel is noted for its 
glue-like properties. My servant always knows 
when I have been to call at the White House, and 
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I have to purchase two tins of polish that week 
instead of one." 

All the time he was speaking, he was looking 
closely at Penelope, as he brushed her dress with 
his large silk handkerchief. 

"Now your shoes," he said in a quick, masterful 
fashion, as he stooped down and held up one slender 
foot after the other for inspection by the light of a 
hastily kindled fusee. ^'Fortunately, you chose a 
hard portion of the gravel to fall upon," he said 
gravely, "and you have evidently studied the grace- 
ful art of falling, for beyond a pair of slim 
ankles " 

"Oh dear!" said Penelope, and suddenly broke 
into a ripple of silver-clear laughter, in which he 
joined. "Were you coming to call on my aunt?" 
she said, recovering herself at last, and conscious 
that his hand still rested on her wrist. 

"No," he said audaciously. "I was coming to 
make your acquaintance, for I saw you in the pony- 
carriage this afternoon, and I was bringing a couple 
of wild-duck for a peace offering. Your hasty 
arrival on the scene has released one of the birds, 
which has departed, leaving me only a tail feather 
by way of legacy. But perhaps you will help me 
to look for it." 

Penelope was dimly aware that his manner of 
speech was hardly that which he would have used 
to a girl in his own society circle; but she was not 
quite herself that night, and it seemed to her that 
she was not offended either by his words or by the 
cool appraising of his glance. 

"I must run in now," she said, "or my aunt will 
be vexed." 
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Major Lovelace caught her by the wrist. "Do 
forgive me," he said; "but please don't vanish like 
a wraith into thin air. if you do leave me now. I 
am going to endure your aunt's company for ten 
minutes, and if you do not let me see you again in 
the house I shall call no woman honourable ever 
again, for you will have lured me here under false 
pretences." 

Penelope looked down at his strong hand upon 
her wrist; it was beautifully shaped, with almond 
nails, and upon the little finger a plain gold crested 
signet-ring was the only adornment. His touch 
made her pulses leap; it was so virile, so full of 
mastery, and perhaps he realised that her passion- 
ate nature had leaped to meet its mate in him, for 
he smiled a little. His vast experience of woman- 
hood had told him during his five-and-thirty years 
of life that few women are Impervious to flattery, 
and that every girl with eyes like Penelope Lewin 
is quicker to respond to the touch of passion than 
any other. 

"Good child, say yes," he said. "I am so much 
older than you that I really know what is best for 
you, and I hereby prescribe a course of Major Stu- 
art Lovelace taken every hour in large doses." 

And Penelope said yes, and fled into the twilight 
like a frightened deer. She had longed for adven- 
ture, and here was one ready to her hand, for dur- 
ing her first hour at Cheverley she had discovered 
the fact for herself that she really possessed the 
power over men of which Charlie Hall had warned 
her. 

She had married Stuart Lovelace in imagination, 
and was settling down for life in a fine country 
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tiouse, where she possessed gowns and jewels in 
profusion, before she had changed her gown by the 
light of a flat candle, and, tremblingly dissatisfied 
with herself, descended the stairs. 

When Major Lovelace turned impatiently, at the 
sound of the opening door, from a conversation 
with Mrs. Cleeve, he drew his breath sharply as he 
rose to his feet to greet the newcomer. Penelope 
had put on a thin black cr^pe-de-chine gown that 
had a transparent yoke of lace, and hung in cling- 
ing accordion pleats from the waist downwards. It 
was really her dancing-dress, for at school she had 
been one of the show pupils in the art of skirt- 
dancing, and this gown, worn so often on breaking- 
up days, was already past its first freshness. She 
could not tell why she had donned it, but, had she 
been the most accomplished coquette, she could 
have done nothing more clever, since it displayed 
every gracious curve, every line of her young figure. 

"Why, the girl is a beauty — ^a regular beauty!" 
said Lovelace to himself, his eyes lingering on the 
dewy scarlet lips, the camellia-like bloom of the 
oval face, the crisp waving hair, and the melting 
Wonder of the grey eyes. He alone read the flame 
in them, when the black lashes lifted shyly upon 
him. "By Jove! the one thing needful is now 
supplied. The shooting at Ewshott Court is ex- 
cellent, and now the beauty of the surrounding 
society is indisputable." 

He stood gravely silent as Penelope advanced — 
his face stonily unconscious of a previous meeting. 
Mrs. Cleeve was slightly annoyed by her niece's 
arrival on the scene. She was getting on admirably 
with Major Lovelace, and had already come to the 
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conclusion that the neighbourhood was ridiculously 
unjust in pronouncing him to be full of airs and 
side. Why, he had agreed with her on the fact 
that Housego must be robbing her of at least two 
pounds of butter and a dozen hens' eggs in the 
week, and he had declared that her home-made 
cake was quite the best he had ever eaten, and that 
croquet was his favourite game. Mrs. Cleeve had 
always been convinced that she would have been a 
shining light in society if she had ever had the 
chance of displaying her powers of conversation, 
and now here was proof positive of her powers as a 
queen-regnant. Therefore she paused a perceptible 
moment before introducing her niece. 

Penelope bowed, and held out her hand in silence, 
and as she sat down she realised suddenly that this 
silence had advanced her very far in intimacy with 
Major Lovelace, for the pressure of his hand on 
hers and the gleam in his eyes announced the 
presence of an existing bond of secrecy between 
them. 

"Major Lovelace has brought me some wild- 
duck," said Mrs. Cleeve coquettishly. "It really 
is very good of him, considering the number of 
friends he has in the neighbourhood." 

"How sarcastic you are," said Lovelace gaily. 
"I have no friends, and am just beginning to realise 
the overwhelming loneliness of my position — a 
solitary bachelor, with only bachelor friends." 

"I am sure a man like you never need be lonely," 
cried Mrs. Cleeve, with a toss of her sandy head. 
"Why, a rich bachelor like you has only to throw 
his glove to any woman, and she will marry him 
oflf-hand." 
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"Dear me! I wish. I held that inflated notion 
of my own powers," said Lovelace gravely. 
"Really, Mrs. Cleeve, you are most flattering, but 
I am half afraid that the woman I might want 
would not be quite so easy to win." 

His eyes sought Penelope's, and met them with 
hidden meaning in their significant glance; and 
the girl felt her cheeks flame in answer, and turned 
away her head. 

"Men are so scarce now," giggled Mrs. Cleeve, 
"that really there ought to be a tax on every 
bachelor," 

"Op a premium on every male infant," said Love- 
lace audaciously. "But instead of looking shocked, 
Mrs. Cleeve, will you and your niece come and dine 
with me to-morrow night? I have only two or 
three men in the house— oh! and there will be one 
lady to-morrow, a Mrs. Grey, whom I am sure 
you will like." 

"We shall be delighted to come," cried Mrs, 
Cleeve, beaming with pleasure, though she sped 
an anxious thought towards the state of her ward- 
robe. 

Penelope rose suddenly to her feet and walked 
over to the window. 

"You must please excuse me from coming," she 
said in a low voice. "I am in deep mourning." 

Suddenly the gentle face of Milly had risen be- 
fore her, and she wondered at her shallow, unfeeling 
heart that could enjoy life when her sister was 
hardly cold in the grave. Quick and shallow she 
called herself, and the tears rose suddenly to her 
eyes. 

"I am so sorry," said Major Lovelace gently. 
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"I had no idea of it." He went over to the window 
and looked down at her. "We shall be a very quiet 
party," he said. "It will be a real disappointment 
to me if you will not come; but you must do as 
you like, of course." 

How lovely she looked, struggling with her tears. 
Most women are hideous when they cry, but in 
Penelope's eyes, looking straight at him, the tears 
seemed to hang like a diamond fringe that lent 
quivering light to her whole face. 

"Stuff and nonsense. Penny!" cried Mrs. Cleeve 
sharply. "Of course you must come! What is 
the use of stopping at home and brooding? You 
can't help poor Milly by it, and I am sure I never 
indulge in grief like that; and besides, it is not the 
fashion any longer." 

"Fashion should be dictated by private feeling," 
said Lovelace quickly. "I have no doubt that 
before long, since grief is no longer the thing, 
society will find the funeral of a father or a hus- 
band an excellent occasion for indulging in a smart 
cotillion; it is the same idea that calls upon the 
Irish to *wake' their dead." 

His eyes were still on Penelope's face, and in 
their eloquence the girl read something like a com- 
mand. After all, what did it matter? Milly was 
dead, and the old life passed and done with, and 
she could see very clearly that, if she intended to 
find much pleasure in the future, she must search 
for it herself. New pulses, new desires, stirred 
within her. 

Life to her had been so far a series of disillusions, 
and she ached to feel that it might contain vivid 
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happiness, and that Milly would have been the 
first to bid her enjoy herself. 

The pagan pii)e8 of Pan and the strains of the 
Christian miserere struggled within her heart for 
mastery, and, as happens so often in this world, 
the pagan nature took the upper hand. 

"I shall like to come very much," she said; and 
Lovelace hid a smile. 

"Then, good-bye till to-morrow," he said, shaking 
hands with Mrs. Cleeve. "I wish I could offer 
you anything as nice as that delicious cake. Good- 
bye, Miss Lewin. Oh, by the by, do you sing or 
play? I am sure you do, and Mrs. Grey has a 
very sweet mezzo-soprano voice, so we might have 
some music. I am not boastful as a rule, but I can 
tune up a very fair tenor part in a duet." 

**My niece is a first-rate step-dancer and my 
poor brother often said that her voice would have 
been good enough for a concert-hall," put in Mrs. 
Cleeve proudly. 

"Then Miss Lewin will certainly make a succes 
fou in this neighbourhood, where talent is con- 
spicuous by its absence," said Lovelace politely; 
and very suddenly there rose within Penelope's 
heart the desire to display her powers before this 
man — ^to outshine every girl of his acquaintance, 
to put forth the vivid talents within her, and to 
realise the personality she knew now lay within 
herself, shut up like a kernel in a nut. 

When he had gone, the smile died away from 
Mrs. Cleeve's lips, and she turned fiercely on her 
niece. "What upon earth induced you to hesitate 
you are not a fool, and perhaps you can realise 
over Major Lovelace's invitation, Penny? I b^^^ 
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what an honour has been paid to us in being asked 
to Ewshott Court when I tell you that Major Love- 
lace is a son of Lord Anchester and is an ^Honour- 
able' in his own right, and never asks any one in 
Mastell Magna inside his doors. He is one of your 
smart London men, and belongs to a fine regiment, 
the Wessex Fusiliers, and I have heard that the 
tent they have at Ascot outshines all the others 
there." 

She paused for want of breath, and Penelope 
looked at her aunt from under level brows. "I 
have not forgotten Milly yet," she said. "I buried 
her less than a week ago." 

"Very well, then, stop at home, and I will go 
alone; only I warn you, Penelope Lewin, that if 
you do stop at home, never shall you accept any 
invitation again from under my roof; you shall be 
kept here slaving, with your nose to the grind- 
stone, until you wish heartily that you had been an 
obliging girl." 

Her aunt's burst of passion caused Penelope no 
uneasiness, for she had long been aware that there 
was a strain of madness in her family that showed 
itself in both her father and her aunt through the 
violent tempers they possessed. 

"I intend to go to Ewshott Court," she said 
coldly. "I have said so all along." 

Mrs. Cleeve opened her mouth to indulge in a 
violent flood of invective against her impertinent 
niece, but she remembered that her wardrobe was 
deficient in evening attire, and checked herself. 
"Then, we will say no more, only, Penny, you must 
look over my clothes to-morrow morning and tidy 
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up my Mack silk, and perhaps I could boy a piece 
of lace or ribbon in Mastell Magna." 

"Isn't Uncle Arthur going with us?" said Penel- 
ope, as she drank her tea and looked thoughtfully 
at the skim milk in the jug. 

"Your uncle?" Mrs. Cleeve laughed scornfully. 
"Why, no one ever asks him out. He is so queer 
and so silent, and if he takes duty at a church he 
is safe to empty it after the first Sunday sermon. 
He just likes to slop about in slippers and an 
old coat, and water the tomatoes. By the by, I 
wonder if Ellen has remembered to give those 
children any tea?" 

"I will go and see." 

"Very well. Penny. Give me the book you will 
find under the Worcester vase, and give me another 
pillow at my back, and poke the fire." 

Penelope took up the brown-paper-covered book 
indicated, and, seeing that it bore the title of "Mrs. 
Haliburton's Troubles," she glanced inside, and dis- 
covered that it was in reality Zola's "La Terre." 

"I did not know you were a French scholar. 
Aunt Agnes," she said maliciously. 

Mrs. Cleeve's hard eyes narrowed like those of a 
snake. "I like my books strong," she said; "but 
of course it would not do for them to be seen lying 
on a clergyman's table. You can read it, if you 
like. Penny, and I have a lot more of the same sort 
upstairs." 

"Thank you. Aunt Agnes." 

Long ago, having lost the beauty of an innocent 
and guileless soul, Mrs. Cleeve, like the fox without 
the tail, went about the world striving to make 
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others as corrupt in mind as herself, and she felt 
instinctively that Penelope would be an apt pupil. 

Leaving her aunt in an attitude of complete 
repose on the sofa, Penelope found her way to the 
kitchen, guided by the sound of voices through 
a green-baize door. The kitchen was brilliantly 
lighted by a cheerful fire, and under the swinging 
flitches of bacon that hung from the roof a servant 
girl of about seventeen years of age, with an ill- 
tempered face, was ironing a skirt. In the back 
regions beyond, the other servant of the estab- 
lishment, a woman of maturer age, was turning the 
handle of a churn; while Housego, cleaning knives 
upon a board with slow deliberation, occupied the 
deal dresser. Penelope hesitated upon the thresh- 
old, and Ellen, looking round, saw her and paused, 
with the iron extended, and her mouth open. 

"I came to see if the children had had their tea," 
she said timidly. "Where are they?" 

"Blest if I hadn^t forgot them," said Ellen. "I'll 
go and fetch them in, miss; maybe they're in the 
loft." 

Housego spat suddenly upon the knife-board with 
unexpected violence. "Them childer'll be in Mastell 
Broad some day," he said; "and danged if there'll 
be any one to care!" and he fell to knife-cleaning 
with unabated vigour. 

Ellen led the way into the yard, pausing to light 
a candle on the way. "It's dark in the loft," she 
said, with a sniff. 

"Then, why do the children play there?" said 
Penelope sharply. 

"'Cause missus says they mess up the house," 
said Ellen pertly; "and it's true, for I always huve 
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held myself against children in all my situations 
but this one. Children's a nuisance!'' 

"There was a Child once," said Penelope gently, 
"bom in a stable; and for His sake I always think 
we should be kind to children, Ellen." 

"Lop* miss!" said Ellen, with a sniflf, "we don't 
get fed on religion here." 

The loft was reached by a steep little ladder, and 
when both girls had swung themselves through the 
trap-door, the chill smell of mouldering hay and 
rotten apples struck on Penelope's senses. 

"Here they are, miss!" said Ellen, stooping down 
over a bundle in a comer of the darkness under 
the sloping roof. "Dickie's cried hisself to sleep." 

Through the broken window of the loft the stars 
looked in on the sleeping children clasped in each 
other's arms. They were so little, and so pitifully 
dirty and unhappy, that Penelope felt her heart go 
out to them, and, kneeling down, she gathered them 
both to her breast. 

At the ages of three and six years, life had so far 
proved a puzzling experience to Dickie and Baba 
Vaughan. Dim memories of a mother and father 
arid a brown ayah — ^tears, love, and kisses — had 
faded into the stern reality of Mrs. Cleeve, with 
whom life meant all tears without the love and 
kisses. 

"Baba, it's muvver!" said Dickie in an ecstasy 
of joy — "Muvver at last!" 

" 'Tisn't muvver — it's a angel," said Baba. 

And Ellen, lifting the protesting baby in her 
arms, carried her down to the kitchen. 

Penelope rose to her feet, with Dickie's clinging 
arms about her neck, his soft cold cheek on hera. 
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Something in her nature had gone out to him from 
that first moment of his awakening cry. She had 
felt no love for Milly's baby; but for this child, 
with his large wistful brown eyes and golden curls, 
she was conscious of a new feeling that was the 
uprising of the mother love within her soul, the 
new passion on the wings of which Milly had flown 
to heaven. 

It appeared that the children were accustomed 
to have their tea in the dining-room, but when 
Penelope had faced the cheerless room, with its 
evil-smelling paraffin stove, its slippery horsehair 
chairs, and Early Victorian sideboard, she turned 
to Ellen. "They are quite chilled to the bone : may 
they come into the kitchen for to-night?" and since 
Sarah, the presiding genius of the hot kitchen, 
proved amenable, the day ended for Dickie and 
Baba in a delirious orgy of warmth, seed buns, and 
roast potatoes in their jackets, washed down by 
copious draughts of milk. 

"Since the missus can't see," said Sarah to Penel- 
ope, "the poor little souls shall have the real thing, 
for never a drop of anything but skim has passed 
their lips since their ma left 'em here twelve 
months agone." 

Seen by the light of the kitchen lamp, the two 
little Vaughans were distressingly dirty, while their 
clothes seemed to be things of shreds and patches 
that were only fit for the rag-bag. Penelope had 
mentally enveloped them in well-fitting Holland 
overalls long before tea was ended, and, having for 
the moment forgotten Lovelace, she was happier, 
in that she was a better woman. 

They went up together to the cold attic where 
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the children slept, and when bath-time and prayers 
were over, and both little beds made warmer by the 
addition of two coats from Penelope's box, she left 
them with a kiss. Pravers had been a failure, for 
Dickie said that Ellen had seldom found time to 
hear them; but faint memories of childhood had 
come to her assistance, and she had supplemented 
"Matthew, Mark, Luke and John'' with some added 
petitions for absent friends and angel guardians. 

"I wish I believed as simply as they do," she said 
to herself, as she ran downstairs: "it would save 
so much trouble." But she forgot to pray for the 
simple faith of childhood which she had never 
possessed. 

Over a high tea of sardines and cocoa, with the 
pleasant variation of a rice shape surrounded by 
currant jam, and a slab of pressed beef, which was 
eaten by the warmth of the evil-smelling stove, she 
listened to her aunt's anticipation of the next 
night's dinner. Her uncle asked her various spas- 
modic questions as to her journey, and her aunt 
as to the state of Charles Hall's finances, and she 
answered them both mechanically. It was left to 
Mrs, Cleeve, however, to put the crowning touch 
to this strange day, for, as she bade her niece good- 
night, she laughed a little, with a sudden spasm 
that annoyed the girl. 

"I never asked you why you left Norleigh, 
Penny," she said. "But I can quite imagine the 
reason — ^you're quite too attractive to live alone 
with a widower. How soon did he begin to make 
love to you, Penny?" 

"Hush?" said the girl passionately. "How can 
you say such things of Milly's husband?" 
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But Mrs. Cleeve laughed again and departed, 
telling her niece to be careful with the candle, for 
she would only be allowed two a week. 

When she was alone, Penelope drew up her blind, 
and, putting on her fur coat, opened the window. 
"Is the world made up of nothing but sordid people 
and nasty things?" she said passionately. Where 
is the beauty and joy of living, to which every soul 
has a right? I am going to look for it: I will 
have it! I will not die like Molly, without knowing 
what it is to live *a crowded hour of glorious life.' " 
She leaned her aching head on her hand, and felt 
the chill wind rush against her cheek. There was 
a belt of pine-trees between herself and the Broad, 
and the night air whispered to them the secrets of 
the dark. Mystery lay about her in the sleeping 
garden, the rustling sedges. The voices of the 
night called to her, and she could not mistake their 
message, for there was something in her blood that 
answered to them. 

"Life is made for pleasure — for the joy of living 
and loving — ^and afterwards comes the dark and 
the cold grave. Take your happiness while you 
may, for sorrow comes with the touch of age and 
the first grey hairs. Go out and love — drink deep 
to its very source — and afterwards there is time to 
remember, and to wonder, and to prepare for the 
end." 

"Live and love," sighed the murmuring water, 
"for to you has been given the golden gift of 
loving." 

"I will! — I will!" said Penelope, flinging out her 
hands to the darkness. "Come life — come love! 
I am not afraid!" 
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But later, in the deep of the night, as she slept, 
she thought that Milly came and looked at her, 
and that she was weeping and wringing her hands. 

''This is happiness," Milly said, and pointed to 
a downy head upon her breast — ^the sucking lips of 
a little child. "Sacrifice is real love; and out of 
sacrifice alone joy can come." And she turned 
away, with a moaning sigh like the wind in the 
pine-trees. And Penelope, waking, found that there 
were tears upon her face. 



CHAPTER IV 

DINNER AT EWSHOTT tlOUBT 

''For God placed me like a dial 

In the open ground, with power: 
And my heart had for its trial 

All the sun and all th^ shower: 
And I suffered many losses; but my first was of the bower." 

THE high gods had fashioned out of Stuart 
Castle-Stuart Lovelace a man of flame and 
fire, of passionate power of enjoyment, and of de- 
termination to please himself in every department 
of life. He was self-indulgent, and since his own 
mother, poor, frivolous soul, had died when he was 
still in the nursery, he had only a vague memory of 
golden hair and blue eyes, of rustling satin gowns 
and flashing diamonds, to support him in his trials 
of temperament. His mother had lived for enjoy- 
ment, and his father had spent his days in the same 
fashion, caring for little beyond his horses and 
dogs. They had each gone their own way, care- 
lessly self-absorbed, and the little, impressionable 
boy in the nursery had realised no laws of self- 
control, either through heredity or training. On 
the death of his mother he had inherited an ample 
fortune, but his expensive tastes were likely enough 
to dissipate every penny of it before his own son 
were bam to his heritage. 

66 
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Experience had tanght him that every woman 
had her price. There were those who could be 
bought with diamonds and an expensive flat, and 
others to whom a little love-making and a few 
vows were indispensable. But it all came to the 
same thing in the end — satiety and weariness of 
the flesh. 

He had never married, for the simple reason 
that he had never seen any woman clever enough 
to hold him; but he was seriously contemplating 
an alliance with the Hon. Alice Fanshawe, who 
was the only daughter of Lord Ewshott, from whom 
he rented the Court. She was a pretty girl, who 
belonged to a good set in London, was gifted with 
a very simple nature, and preferred Lovelace to any 
other bachelor of her acquaintance. The marriage 
would be a very suitable one, and Miss Fanshawe, 
with her fair hair and blue eyes, was an accepted 
beauty. The present bachelor party was popularly 
supposed to be the last that Major Lovelace would 
enjoy unfettered, and it was therefore to be sup- 
posed that, having brought his powers of enjoy- 
ment to a flne art, he would conclude with a trium- 
phant orgy of pleasure. He had with him at 
Ewshott three men of his acquaintance — Captain 
Jennings, of his regiment; a South African million- 
aire, by name Mark Shepherd; and a cousin of his 
own, BVank Grey. There was one lady in the party, 
who had joined in two days earlier, and who went 
under the name of Mrs. Grey. No one, save per- 
haps the domestic tribunal, from whom nothing is 
hidden, guessed that she had no right to wear a 

wedding-ring. ^^^^i^Sf^f^ 

Ewshott Court had been buil40i*ek*^EW 
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was Queen, and its fine red walls, that formed a 
triangle to east and west, shut in a courtyard, 
where tubs of hydrangeas and rhododendrons grew 
in the summer-time. The oak front door at the top 
of white stone steps opened into a square hall 
adorned with armour and weapons of various ages, 
and a flight of shallow oak stairs led up to the 
drawing-room. 

When Penelope Lewin entered it, she drew a 
quick breath of pleasure, for, after the Early Vic- 
torian atrocities that made Mrs. Cleeve's room so 
depressing, the rare beauty of Chippendale and 
Jacobean tables and chairs, the vivid colouring of 
Famille Rouge and Verte vases and Chelsea groups 
of figures, the distinctive blue of Sevres and Scale 
Worcester, delighted her. There were gold mirrors 
round the silk-hung walls, and every mirror re- 
flected some loveliness of flowers, ferns, and damask 
hangings. 

From the wood fire leaping on the hearth, Love- 
lace turned to meet his guests, and his eyes touched 
Penelope's with approval. 

"Does my dress look right?" Mrs. Cleeve had 
whispered to her in agonised appeal, when the 
scornful maid had taken her waterproof and snow- 
boots from her, and had hung up Penelope's old- 
fashioned fur coat. Penelope had shaken out the 
cheap black moir^, straightened the lace fichu, and 
given a twist to the blue bow in the sandy hair, 
but had had no time to think of her own dress till 
the eyes of her host reassured her. 

The three men, turning from the fire, realised 
suddenly the audacity of their position, for they had 
roared at the excellence of a joke that had brought 
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a country clergyman's wife to the same dinner- 
table as a "Mrs. Grey"; but now, in the light of 
Penelope's exquisite beauty, the joke lost its point. 

**Bj Jove! it's a shame!" said Captain Jennings 
to himself warmly; "the girl is an innocent Clytie. 

Mrs. Grey is a good sort, and I'm d d sorry for 

her; but she oughtn't to meet Miss Lewin." 

It gave the young man a moment for thought, 
in which his past life failed to look so attractive, 
and he felt suddenly disgusted with his surround- 
ings and the atmosphere, which had become second 
nature to him. "Men are all alike," he said to him- 
self; "we must rub the dovm off the wing of the 
butterfly, the bloom from the cheek of the peach"; 
and Frank Grey wondered, when he addressed him 
the next moment, as to what made Jennings so ill- 
tempered. 

"Mrs. Cleeve, this is delightful!" said Lovelace 
in his smooth, well-bred tones; but when he took 
Penelope's hand, his eyes told her that she was 
beautiful, while he was answering Mrs. Cleeve's 
platitudes, and introducing her to the other guests. 

Penelope, tall and slight in her black gown, with 
a fillet of black jet upon her parted hair, was a 
fit adornment to the room, and his artistic sense 
was gratified by her perfection of form and colour- 
ing. He wondered what her history could have 
been; he wondered how she came to be the niece 
of Mrs. Cleeve, and whether any man beyond him- 
self had discovered the golden flame in her eyes 
that gave promise of the furnace within. Her quick 
eyes soon discovered that here was the ideal man 
for whom she had been looking all her conscious 
life. His immaculate evening clothes, his white 
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waistcoat and irreproachable tie, made her remem- 
ber with a faint shudder Charlie Hall and his 
friends, with their ill-cut dress-suits that reposed 
in a drawer, save, when under compulsion, they 
were dragged out for some dull evening party, 
where sour claret-cup and chippy sandwiches were 
the staple refreshments. 

"This is very good of you. Miss Lewin. Let me 
introduce you to Captain Jennings — Mr. Shepherd 
— Mr. Grey — ^Mrs. Grey." 

Penelope bowed, and looked with frank interest 
at Mrs. Grey, who was a girl of about five-and- 
twenty, with fair, fluffy hair and china-blue eyes. 
She wore a gown of primrose satin banded with 
crystal, and she looked like a field of wheat, yellow 
from the head to the heels of her primrose shoes. 
Her complexion was milk and roses, and the regu- 
lar arch of her black brows was so delicately a part 
of the pretty whole, that Penelope very vaguely 
realised the artificial air that rested on the face. 
She greeted the two ladies with effusion, and Mrs. 
Cleeve saw in her the essence of smartness, and, 
believing herself to have made an impression on 
this fine lady, determined to improve the occasion. 

"It is really quite a treat to see any one nice in 
this part of the world. I wonder how you can tear 
yourself away from London, Mrs. Grey?" said 
Penelope's aunt gushingly. "I suppose you do live 
in London?" 

"Oh, yes," said Mrs. Grey; and Penelope noticed 
that her voice was thin and reedy, and her laugh 
as artificial as her face. "I live in London most 
of the year, don't I, Frank?" 
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"I suppose you do," said Grey, with a shrug. 
"Anyhow, my cheque-book says so." 

"But I suppose you have a country seat?" pur- 
sued Mrs. Cleeve, beaming upon the young couple; 
"and when you do go there, Mr. Grey, I expect 
your wife is safely out of reach of shops, which is 
a relief to your purse?" 

Captain Jennings interposed a hasty remark 
which landed Mrs. Cleeve safely in a discussion as 
to the shopping capabilities of Mastell Magna; and 
Lovelace moved a little closer to Penelope. 

"I have got a variety of things to show you after 
dinner, Miss Lewin," he said. "It is so good of 
you to come, and I hope you are interested in 
curios of all descriptions. I don't want you to be 
dull, your first evening at the Court, and I believe 
we can persuade Mrs. Grey to dance and sing to us. 
Shepherd does not look as if he had a musical face, 
does he? but he really plays very well, I believe, 
and her dancing is quite beyond the average." 

"I am interested in everything," said Penelope, 
"for I have seen nothing yet." 

"I don't think you were reared in a convent, 
however," said Lovelace, trying to look into her 
eyes. "Are you a country clergyman's daughter, 
perhaps?" 

"I have been at school nearly all my life. My 
father was in the Navy, but he retired and died, 
and just lately I have been living in the Inferno of 
Dante." 

"And where upon earth is that?'* cried Lovelace. 

"In a London suburb," she replied coolly, and 
enjoyed his sudden laugh as he threw his head 
back, and she could see his strong brown throat 
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She could talk well — she conld amuse this man 
who was accustomed to the cleverest women. She 
had power; and the realisation of it forced the 
colour to hep face, and gave her the added warmth 
she needed to complete her beauty. 

Dinner was announced, and Penelope, for the 
first time in her life, went in to that meal to be 
waited on by a butler and two footmen. Mrs. 
Cleeve was openly delighted with her position ; but 
Penelope took everything with complete calmness. 
She sat between Major Lovelace and Captain Jen- 
nings, and the three men looked at her with an 
interest that had something of surprise in it. They 
had joined with Lovelace in deriding the country 
neighbours round Ewshott Court, and now here 
was a country neighbour of undisputed beauty. 

The dinner was an excellent one, for the Ewshott 
cook was famed in all the countryside for his 
cuisine; and Penelope, eating her game-pie, delicate 
creams, and iced asparagus, realised the good for- 
tune of those who live on the fat of the land, 
realised too, for the first time, that she had a deli- 
cate palate and could appreciate the difference be- 
tween Norleigh and Ewshott food. Champagne, too, 
was a nectar for the gods, drunk in delicate spiral 
glasses with stems like straws, and Lovelace was 
careful to keep her glass replenished. 

Mrs. Cleeve drank generous wines until her face 
flushed and her voice grew shrill; but Penelope 
felt only that the world was a brilliant place of 
happiness after all, and that to be beautiful is to 
touch the summit of joy. Her eyes sparkled, her 
cheeks grew a shade warmer in their pure ivory and 
rose, and something that had been lacking before 
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was added to her, so that she found smart repartee 
flash from her lips, and in the end found herself 
the centre of the whole table's amusement. Mrs. 
Cleeve looked across at her, and was silent in sud- 
den surprise. She was not sure that she liked her 
niece to make herself so "conspicuous," as she 
termed it — ^it was presumption on Penny's part to 
talk so much; she would have to tell her so when 
she got home. 

Mrs. Grey, with her white arms on the table and 
a cigarette between her lips, watched Penelope 
thoughtfully. No one saw the hard lines that at 
the moment swept the beauty from the young face, 
lending her a terrible air of age; for the eyes of 
each of the men were riveted on Penelope. There 
was pity in the face of Ada Grey, and something 
that was almost motherly in its yearning compas- 
sion; but when Frank Grey looked back at her 
with a jest, she joined in the mirth with an effort 
after gaiety that required a glass of liqueur brandy 
to keep it at its level. Her eyes had said: "Once 
I was like you; will you ever be like me?" But 
Penelope had missed the message, for she was 
innocent. 

"Miss Lewin" — Major Lovelace's voice was at 
her ear, as he leaned confidently towards her — 
"after dinner you must let me show you the foun- 
tain in the conservatory. I have had it lighted up 
with coloured lamps in honour of to-night, and the 
effect is really good. You will not want your oloak, 
for the whole place is thoroughly warmed, and — 
don't think me very grasping — ^but I should be 
jealous of the cloak." 

Penelope flushed rosily. 
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"Let us leave the others to their cigarettes," he 
said. "This is Liberty Hall, and your aunt will 
be vastly entertained by Shepherd, I am sure. I 
can hear her getting the latest information of the 
Stock Markets out of him. I should not wonder if 
he persuaded her to join him in a party for the 
Derby this year. She would be in her element 
among the bookmakers, I am sure." 

Mrs. Cleeve was so absorbed in a sudden gust of 
eager speculation, urged on her hazardous path by 
both Shepherd and Grey, that she never noticed 
the departure of her niece. The hundred pounds 
in the Savings Bank had been trebled before Mrs. 
Cleeve's bewildered eyes, heavy with good food 
and drink, saw that both Penelope and their host 
were missing. 

"Come along," said Stuart Lovelace impatiently, 
as he held open the long glass door that led from 
the dining-room to the conservatory. "We can 
spend a few minutes here in peace, and then go 
back and persuade Mrs. Grey to dance, after she 
has consumed her third cigarette. You will have 
to learn to smoke. I think I must teach you." 

Penelope shook her head with a laugh. "I tried 
once, but it made my head ache," she said. 

"I shall get you a box of very mild cigarettes, 
and a case to keep them in, and then you will feel 
in duty bound to smoke them," answered Lovelace; 
"and then — ^as well as being jealous of the cloak — 
I shall envy the little gold tips that touch your 
lips." 

"You must not say such things," said Penelope. 

"Mustn't I? — ^mustn't I say them, Penelope?" 
His voice was husky at her ears, and she could feel 
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his hot breath on her cheek. When he laid his 
burning hand on her arm, the passion swaying him 
communicated itself to her, and seemed to set every 
pulse in her body throbbing. 

What fate had brought these two souls together 
— souls in which the pagan sensuous element had 
the upper hand? They were fit mates, the one for 
the other, and it seemed as if at the mere touch a 
force was let loose that nothing could control. 

"I — don't know." In the half-darkness her voice 
came caressing, wonderful, with that new note in 
it he was not slow to recognise. She could not help 
it — ^her nature was too strong for her; and she 
realised suddenly why she had been born — so that 
men might love her, so that she might sway them 
with a word, a look. 

His arm went round her — she could feel his burn- 
ing touch upon her cool shoulder; his fingers stole 
up her neck, and, resting there, he gently forced 
her face round to him, and, stooping, drew the 
breath from her with one burning kiss. 

She felt bewildered, intoxicated, absorbed into 
his being, her whole soul dra¥m through her rosy 
lips, and, when he released her at last, she stag- 
gered a little, and he held her about the body, 
upright. 

"Three times have I seen you," he said hoarsely, 
"and you have driven me mad already. I believe 
there is something inside you that belongs to a 
witch; I believe you are a witch in your heart, 
behind your smooth, white skin." 

"How absurd you are!" said Penelope, forcing 
back her self-control with an effort. "You ought 
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not to do that, you know; you have behaved very 
wrongly." 

"All nice things are wrong," said Lovelace coolly, 
"and somehow I don't think you are angry with 
me, are you, Penelope?" 

She was fighting with the hysteric ball in her 
throat; she wanted to laugh and cry at once, to 
welcome this new sensation that ran through her 
veins like wine. He was such a splendid man — so 
like the hero of her maiden dreams — and she held 
this strange power over him. 

"Perhaps not," she said. She put away his hands, 
and walked steadily through the dimly lighted 
passage, until she stood under the branches of 
spreading tree-ferns that were being splashed by 
the water from a little fountain gay with fairy 
lamps of blue and red. 

"Why, how pretty this is — like fairyland!" she 
cried, with swift pleasure. "No, don't touch me; 
let me enjoy myself in my own way." 

He stood back a little sullenly, for her manner 
had changed, and her voice was imperious. She 
stood in the light of the lamps, her hair, her gown, 
stained with patches of colour from the fairy-lights. 
She held up one rounded arm, bare to the shoulder, 
and the spray from the fountain splashed upon it 
like diamonds. Lovelace set his teeth, fighting 
against the desire to take her in his arms again. 
He had never met a woman like this before; his 
pulses were not so easily stirred as a rule, but the 
first glance from under those long lashes had drawn 
him like a magnet. 

"What are you going to do with your life?" he 
said abruptly, "Give it to me, perhaps?" 
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"Give it to no one," laughed Penelope, "but keep 
it in my own hands. I want to make the most of 
my life." 

"You may be sure you will do that. What does 
'the most' mean, I wonder — diamonds, furs, and 
carriages?" 

"All those," said the girl — "and more. I want 
power; I want to hold every man I meet in the 

palms of my hands, and sway them, so " And 

she leaned towards him with a languorous gesture. 

"Do you know what will be your end?" said 
Lovelace slowly. "You will get your power — you 
will have your way — and you will lose it, because 
you will fall in love and become absorbed in the 
man you love. Such natures as yours lose every- 
thing for love — ^forget everything — because they 
know how to love." 

Penelope looked at him. *^es, I know how to 
love," she said slowly. "I can feel it in every fibre 
of my body." 

"You have not learned what love is," said Love- 
lace in a low voice, coming nearer to her. ^TTou 
have a great deal to learn, and I should like to 
teach you." 

The eyes that looked at him were innocent as 
yet in their straight and limpid gaze, and, with all 
the cruelty of man, he wished to be the first to 
change that ignorance to knowledge, for Penelope 
would be an apt pupil, he knew. 

"You shall teach me, if you like," laughed the 
girl. "It will be so interesting to learn lessons in 
the drawing-room at the White House. That Early 
Victorian atrocity in the shape of the wool-work 
parrot would be edified." 
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"Hang the drawing-room at the White House!" 
said Lovelace. "I beg your pardon. Miss Penelope; 
we will learn our lessons on the hillside, in the 
woods by Mastell Broad." 

"Would that be proper?" There was a laugh- 
ing challenge in her voice now, for she had re- 
gained her control, and with that control the sense 
of power that was so agreeable. 

"There is no such word as impropriety in love," 
he returned brutally. "Can't you understand that 
what men and women call love is all improper?" 

Penelope turned her head slowly and looked at 
him. From the arch of her delicate foot to the 
crown of her head she was alive, alert with interest 
and curiosity. "I don't understand what you 
mean," she said. "There has been nothing im-- 
proper about us to-night." 

"No, not to-night," said Lovelace slowly. 

"Then don't talk like that — ^you frighten me; 
I don't want to hear about such things. I want to 
be happy, to enjoy myself, to have the world at 
my feet, to realise to the full what it means to be 
a woman," cried Penelope, with a sharp note of 
fear in her voice. "I shall not care to be with you 
if you frighten me, and I shall certainly not meet 
you anywhere." 

At this moment Mrs. Grey and Mrs. Cleeve came 
into the conservatory together. 

"Good gracious. Major Lovelace! Here have we 
been waiting for you all this time," pouted Ada 
Grey. "Frank says you want me to dance; but I 
am certainly not going to begin without a decent 
audience." 

She looked sharply from one to the other, scent- 
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ing the note of tremor that was in the air; then, 
going up to Penelope, slipped her hand under the 
girl's arm. 

**Come along, dear," she said, with the easy 
familiarity of her dass. "I want you to siee me 
dance." She turned a disdainful shoulder on Love- 
lace, who followed with Mrs. Cleeve. "You are 
so pretty, dear," she said again under her breath, 
"you ought to be careful; men are such beasts. 
You ought to set a high price on your looks." 

Penelope turned a face of complete bewilderment 
upon her, "You are talking in riddles, Mrs. Grey," 
she said. 

"Why, I don't believe any one has rubbed the 
bloom oflF you yet," returned the other, with a 
harsh laugh, and relapsed into sudden silence. 

In the drawing-room the servants had been busy 
arranging the room for the performance, by wheel- 
ing chairs and tables into corners, and leaving an 
open space in the middle of the floor. Shepherd, 
at the piano, with a cigar between his lips, was 
harmonising melodies; and Penelope stared in as- 
tonishment at his stout, unattractive figure and 
short, stubby fingers. He had the face of a foreign 
Jew, but the touch of a musical angel. He caressed 
the notes as if he loved them, and under his hands 
the Bechstein sang and answered him in perfect 
sympathy. 

"What are you going to sing?" he said, as Mrs. 
Grey came across the room to him. There was 
contempt in his voice and face as she set before him 
the score of some trivial little Japanese fan-song. 
"Ah! I thought so," he said; "just the thing for 
you — a Frivolity chorus^ eh?" 
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He played it over, emphasising its puerility with 
disdainful fingers; and Penelope, listening to him, 
realised that there was nothing of the wretched 
trivial musio left beyond the skeleton of common- 
place prettiness. He caught her eye fixed on him. 

"Don't you sing, Miss Lewin?" he said abruptly. 
"You have got a singing face." 

Penelope nodded, blushing a little, and withdrew 
behind her aunt. She must first see for herself how 
Mrs. Grey sang, before she opened her own lips. 

"Don't be too forward, Penny," said Mrs. Cleeve 
in a sharp whisper. "I shouldn't like people to 
get the impression that you were bold." 

She was extraordinarily jealous of the success 
that Penelope had achieved at Ewshott already, 
and she was inclined to resent the fact of her 
presence, ignoring the painful fact that it was 
owing to Peneloi)e alone that she owed her invita- 
tion to the feast. 

"Perhaps I am bold," said Penelope, with a little 
laugh. "It never struck me in that light before, 
but perhaps that is what I am suffering from." 

"I think what is the matter with you is incipient 
insanity," retorted Mrs. Cleeve. "Can't you see 
that Major Lovelace is looking at you ? Mrs. Grey 
is going to danoe, and it isn't manners to talk while 
she is singing." 

Mrs. Grey, in the middle of the room, with the 
glittering chandelier over her head, looked like a 
primrose, in her yellow gown. She had the com- 
pletely assured air of the Frivolity Chorus, from 
whence she had sprung, and she looked round the 
room, nodding and laughing, as the first few notes 
of musio were played. It was the song of a fan and 
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a Japanese mousing and a tea-garden, and there 
were several mincing steps and pretty gestures 
with a fan, and the display of a gold tissue petti- 
coat and a shapely leg to the knee. Ada Grey had 
a tuneful little voice, but somehow Shepherd made 
her ridiculous by emphasising the meretricious 
quality of the melody, and when she had finished, 
with a final wave of her fan and a dainty kiss from 
her finger-tips, there was a dutiful round of ap- 
plause, and she retreated to a sofa at Frank Grey's 
side, with the air of a prima-donna. 

"Now, Miss Lewin," said Stuart Lovelace's voice 
at her side; "will you entertain us now?" 

"I think not," said Penelope. 

"Why, of course she is shy at performing after 
Mrs. Grey," cried Mrs. Cleeve. "She is not clever, 
like her, and no doubt she feels nervous." 

Penelope glanced at her aunt and then at Love- 
lace. Her face was full of silent disdain, and her 
eyes said many things. 

"If you like, I will dance for you," she said 
suddenly. She moved to the piano, and turned 
over a portfolio of music, while Shepherd watched 
her. She took up a manuscript copy of a French 
song, and held it out to him. "Will you play this 
for me?" she said. "I will dance on the theme 
afterwards, if you will improvise. Don't think of 
anything beyond the fact that, for the moment, I 
am Ninon." 

Shepherd nodded, and with the first notes of the 
prelude his face became absorbed, his eyes dreamy, 
since the magnetic spark of genius had flashed 
from Penelope to himself. This was a very different 
matter from playing a Japanese chorus for Mrs. 
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Grey — this was the expression of a human soul 
finding itself in music. Penelope had heard this 
setting of De Musset's words at a London concert, 
and had procured them from the music-shop at 
Norleigh, though she had never sung them there, 
since Ninon and a London suburb were hardly in 
harmony. 

She was conscious now of the fine room about her 
— ^the space, the lights, the warmth; conscious, too, 
of curious faces — her aunt critically antagonistic, 
Mrs. Grey smiling, Grey himself contemptuous. 
Captain Jennings doubtful, Shepherd alone believ- 
ing in her; though Lovelace was strongest in his 
attitude of interest. Whether Penelope could dance 
or sing, or no, she was the most beautiful woman 
he had ever seen — fit mate for any man. 

And Penelope, with her eyes upon his face, 
opened her lips and began to sing. She would 
compel all these people to believe in her; this 
power was hers, too — ^the power to sway human 
beings, and to lift them out of themselves. She 
believed in herself now with an intensity that she 
had never experienced before, and, though her first 
notes were tremulous, her voice swelled with power 
till it filled the room. Just as a bird's finest song is 
sung in the mating season, so it is the capability of 
passion that lends to human beings their finest 
powers, if you except the sexless choir-boy and 
the soprano of the woman who sings from faultless 
training like a clear passionless instrument. 



« 



'Ninon! Ninon! que fais tu de la vie? 
L'heure s'enfuit, le Jour succ6de au Jour 
Rose ce solr^ demain fl^trl/ 



»» 
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A change of astonishment swept the doubt from 
the faces that Penelope saw now dimly, as in a 
dream. Ada Grey looked older; the two men with 
jaws dropped and lids lifted; Lovelace arrested, 
steadily regarding her with burning eyes. She was 
Ninon, the woman who had not learned love, the 
cold woman to whom her lover called in vain; and 
her voice took on fresh passion: 



« < 



Comment vis tu, toi qui n&B pas d'amour? 
Aujourd'hui le prlntemps, Ninon, demain rhlver, 
Quoi! tu n'as pas d'et&ile, et tu vas sur la mer! 
Au combat sans musique, en voyage sans llvre: 
Quoi! tu n'as pas d'amour, et tu paries de vivre!'" 

Penelope's voice took on a deeper note. She was 
singing to Lovelace, and he knew it. For their 
two selves, they were alone in the room — soul 
speaking to soul. 



« ( 



Moi, pour un peu d'amour, Je donnerais mes Jours, 
Et, Je les donnerais pour rien, sans les amours. 
Qu'importe que le Jour flnisse et recommence, 
Quand d'une autre existence le coeur est anim6? 
Ouvres — vous — ^Jeunes fleurs. Si la mort vous enl6ve. 
La vie est un sommeil, I'amour en est le r§ve, 
Bt vous aurez v^u; si vous avez aim^.' 



»f 



Shepherd's eyes were upon her, with a new look 
in them; his cigar had gone out; he was waiting 
for the fall of this wonderful voice that made up 
by its quality for its want of finished training. This 
girl would have a future before her, if she were not 
a fool. Let her keep a tight rein over her affections, 
and she would go far. 

"I would get her on at the Frivolity," he said 
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to himself, "if only she does not go to the devil 
with Lovelace first; but she is just that sort." 

As the last triumphant note died away, he slipped 
into clever phrase-making, and improvised the 
dance of Ninon, the lover tempting, holding out 
beckoning hands to the woman ripe for love, but 
reluctant to yield. 

When Penelope began to dance, Mrs. Grey heaved 
a faint sigh. If she had possessed such a gift, her 
life would have been a different one — ^there might 
have been no place in it for a Frank Grey; and, 
looking at her, the man realised suddenly that her 
charm for him was on the wane. Her face was old 
and hard through the rouge, her lips set in a tight 
line, and Frank Grey suddenly saw that their life 
together was a mockery that could have neither 
end nor purpose, and, arising to his feet, he walked 
over to the window, and stood looking out into 
the night. 

Penelope was the spirit of the Spring, her whole 
body moving in harmony with the music; she was 
Ninon being tempted, beckoned, yielding at last, 
skirts flying, delicate feet tripping up the primrose 
path of dalliance, with arms curved to embrace, 
to hold love to her breast, till the last triumphant 
note left her sweeping her black skirts to the 
ground in deep obeisance: 

" 'Et vous aurez v^u, si vous avez aim6.' " 

And Lovelace, walking up to her, offered her a 
handful of roses that he had snatched from a jar 
on the table. Their stalks were wet, but she thrust 
them into her warm breast, and stood panting a 
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little, with the red flame of the flowers upon her 
black gown. 

"Thank you," he said in a low voice. "You are 
a wonderful woman," and his voice broke the spell. 

Penelope had wondered whether tears or laughter 
would be her portion, and now, with congratula- 
tions pouring upon her, she could laugh and realise 
that she had succeeded. 

Milly was very far from her just then — the line 
of demarcation that separated her from her old life 
very distinctly drawn — ^and she hardly knew how 
great the change had been till she saw her aunt's 
face, and realised that Mrs. Cleeve had asked a 
barndoor fowl to live with her, and was dismayed 
to find the barndoor fowl change into a peacock. 

"Good-bye, Miss Lewin," said Mrs. Grey, who had 
insisted on accompanying her guests upstairs to 
put on their cloaks. "Look here — ^just pretend you 
are admiring that photograph on the table — Miss 
Lewin, if you ever think I can help you, here is my 
card. Don't forget my address. Be careful — oh! 
be careful! I was once something like you — I be- 
lieved in people and in life — and now you can see 
what I am." 

Penelope looked at her, bewildered, and thrust 
the card into her pocket, after a cursory glance. 

She could not understand it. 

"But how are you Miss Ada Laming? I thought 
you were Mrs. Grey?" she said vaguely. "Do you 
act under that name, or what is it?" 

"Act! — ^no," cried Ada Grey, then, answering the 
mute wonder of the eyes: "Yes — ^yes, I act under 
that name; have it so, if you like"; and she swept 
her guests downstairs again. 
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"Good night, Miss Lewin!" said Major Lovelace, 
as he stood under the stars, helping to propel Mrs. 
Cleeve into the fly from the "White Hart" at 
Mastell Magna. "Do you know that the path by 
the Broad makes a pleasant walk in the dusk of 
an afternoon? I am very often there." 

"How very interesting," said Penelope demurely. 
"I think the path looks rather damp, however"; 
and afterwards, as she listened to her aunt's caustic 
remarks, heard vaguely through the rumbling of 
the cab, the memory of her host's angry face caused 
her keen pleasure, for she had found power at last, 
and she was determined to use it. 

Major Lovelace and Captain Jennings sat up late 
that night together, smoking in silence; but, as they 
parted for their respective rooms, Jennings said 
abruptly: 

"Are you going to chuck soldiering, Lovelace?" 

"What makes you think so?" Major Lovelace 
was measuring for himself a glass of whisky and 
soda, but the hand that was manipulating the 
syphon was not quite steady. 

"I did not know; you seem to be so settled down 
at Ewshott, I wondered if you would care about 
going to India again." 

"What I think will happen," said Lovelace, speak- 
ing deliberately, "is that I shall rejoin for a bit, 
and soldier a few months more; then I shall settle 
down as a country squire, and perhaps marry." 

"You will be a great loss to the regiment," re- 
turned Jennings gravely; then, with sudden ir- 
relevance: "What a wonderful personality Miss 
Lewin possesses. I admire her immensely." 
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"She is rather surprising for Cheverley, cer- 
tainly." 

"Lovelace, I wanted to say something to you — 
don't think it an impertinence; take it as it's meant 
— but why did you ask Miss Lewin to meet Ada 
Laming?" 

Lovelace raised his glass to his lips and drained 
it. "Because she is the same breed: 'the ColonePs 
lady and Judy O'Grady,' eh, Jennings?" 

"You are wrong," said Captain Jennings sud- 
denly. "Take care, Lovelace! — ^take care! You may 
have a sin on your conscience for which there will 
be no forgiveness, if you misjudge her." 

His host looked at him contemptuously. "My 
good Jennings, since when have you set up to be 
a judge of the female sex?" he said. 

Captain Jennings looked at his friend steadily, 
and under his gaze Major Lovelace shifted his 
eyes. "Suppose we go to bed," he drawled. "Miss 
Lewin seems to have upset our nerves." 

Penelope had much to answer for that night, 
since neither man could sleep for thinking of her. 
Patrick Jennings was haunted by the mystery of 
her eyes — the doubt that assailed him as to 
whether Lovelace were misguiding her or no; while 
Lovelace himself was so feverishly possessed by 
her beauty that he spent the night tossing from side 
to side, speculating as to whether Penelope would 
be on the wooded path by Mastell Broad next day, 
or no. Where this fond adventure was to end, he 
did not ask himself, but at least he was convinced 
that its conclusion would be no disappointment 
to himself. 



CHAPTER V 

THE HOME OF FAITH 

"The highest is the measure of the man." 

DURING the two days that followed the dinner- 
party at Ewshott Court, Penelope did not 
leave the house. Worldly wisdom) dictated to her 
the undisputed fact that a woman's value grows 
in proportion as she is reticent towards the man 
who compliments her by his admiration. 

Up in the window of her chill little room she 
watched Stuart Lovelace pace up and down the 
wooded path by the Broad, with his dogs. She 
could see also that his annoyance grew with every 
hour that she did not arrive, and on the third 
day she told herself that she would go down to 
him. But Fate orders our paths sometimes in 
quite other fashion than we ourselves intend; and 
Mrs. Cleeve was the unconscious arbiter of Penel- 
ope^s destiny. She had been thoroughly annoyed 
by her niece's success at Ewshott Court, for it 
never dawned across her mental vision that a stout 
woman of middle age is not usually sought after 
on account of any attractions she may herself 
possess. She thought that Penelope had not given 
her a fair chance of displaying the brilliancy of her 
own conversation, and she bore a grudge against 
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the girl that displayed itself in heaping work of a 
distasteful description upon her. There were cur- 
tains to be ironed, and sheets to be turned and 
joined from side to middle; there was china to be 
washed, and eggs packed for the London market. 
And while Penelope worked, Mrs. Cleeve made the 
house hideous with the clamour of her angry voice. 
She was a clever woman, in that she had chosen 
as servants two girls who desired a chance of 
regaining their characters, and surely reputations 
were never so dearly purchased as were those ot 
the domestics at the White House. It is the work 
of the devil to trample lower in the dust those 
who are down there already; and both Sarah and 
Ellen rewarded the woman who did this with a 
hatred that would have exhausted itself in murder 
had that been possible, and since that was im- 
practicable, spent itself in vicious retaliation of 
small and womanish spites. 

"Penelope," said Mrs. Cleeve at the early dinner- 
table, "you had better take Dickie and Baba out 
for a walk this afternoon ; they have had no regular 
exercise for nearly a week, and it would be a' 
nuisance if they got ill just now." 

Penelope's thoughts had been far away on the 
margin of Mastell Broad with Lovelace, but she 
brought herself back with an effort. "Very well. 
Aunt Agnes," she said; "I will take them by the 
Broad." 

"You will do nothing of the sort!" said Mrs. 
Cleeve tartly. "I want no bronchitis or croup in 
my house — fires are too expensive; and the last 
time Baba was ill the doctor made a ridiculous 
fuss about the parafSn-stove, for he declared that 
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it smelt and dried up the air, or something absurd 
of that sort." 

"Then, where do you want me to go?" 

The handsome vision of Lovelace in his brown 
tweed coat, the memory of his ardent eyes, faded 
out of Penelope's mind, and the expanse of crum- 
pled tablecloth, dull silver, and tasteless mutton- 
broth took its place, unillumined by hope. 

"Your uncle says he has got some tomatoes that 
won't keep, and that are a bit over-ripe for the 
market, and I have some of those eggs that were 
found under the hedge the other day, which I am 
not quite sure about, and I want you to take them 
over to old Amberley, the clergyman of the next 
parish, who runs a ridiculous 'Home of Faith- 
healing,' partly on faith payments. He spends all 
his money on it, too, and I am sure he must be a 
fool to spend his life in looking after a lot of sick 
children and silly women who would be much 
better dead." 

"Dear me!" said Penelope. "Do you really think 
so? Only, no doubt the poor people themselves 
would rather be alive." 

Mrs. Cleeve stared at her niece, doubtful if she 
were attempting sarcasm or not, but, since Penel- 
ope's face was impassive, she continued: "Well, 
I'm sure when I went over the house once, it made 
me feel quite sick, with all their staring eyes and 
their sanctimonious ways. I suppose Mr. Amber- 
ley rakes in the money, or he would never do it." 

"Is it quite impossible for a man to be dis- 
interested in life?" said Penelope suddenly. "Is 
there always a motive underlying every action that 
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is better than another? Can't people do good for 
good's sake?" 

"They never do," said Mrs. Cleeve, with a sud- 
den laugh. "In this world, people only like you 
for what they can get out of you; they only do 
good because it makes other people talk about 
them." 

"My dear," said Mr. Cleeve nervously, "some- 
times I think you are a little too sweeping in your 
verdicts on human nature." 

"You think nothing about anything at all beyond 
tomatoes and chickens," returned his wife con- 
temptuously. "I dare say every virtue exists in 
the hen-yard, but it certainly does not in society. 
Now, the other night, I am convinced that we were 
only asked to Ewshott because I have a knack of 
amusing people by my sharp sayings, and also, 
perhaps, that Mrs. Grey's dancing might be set off 
by the performance of an amateur. I know that 
Penny flatters herself it was for the sake of her 
beaux yeuXy or for sheer good-nature; but, bless my 
soul! Major Lovelace wants his quid pro quo. There 
is no such thing as unselfishness." 

"In another moment," said Penelope quietly, "you 
will persuade me that there is no God." 

Mrs. Cleeve's jaw dropped, and she stared at 
her niece with round eyes, then flushed to the ridge 
of the sandy hair on her forehead. "Really, Arthur, 
if you can sit here at this table in the midst of 
plenty and listen to blasphemies, it is more than 
I can do!" she said angrily. "Get on with your 
dinner, Dickie. Baba, if you don't eat everything 
that is on your plate, I shall give you a sound 
whipping. I will not have good food wasted." 
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Penelope looked round the table, with a crooked 
smile. The cold February light that filtered 
through the low window showed up the room to 
little advantage. The paraffin-stove, that saved 
the burning of coal, flared dully, turned low for 
economy's sake, and smelling vilely. The dishes 
upon the coarse, spotted tablecloth were placed 
there without any attempt at order or decency, and 
the food itself, being boiled scrag-end of mutton, 
and cold rice-pudding with a minimum of milk and 
a maximum of rice, was hardly appetising. 

Mrs. Cleeve herself, unknown to the rest of her 
family, was not dependent on the food at table, 
since she possessed a private cupboard in which 
she kept delicacies upon which she feasted at her 
pleasure, having thereby acquired a reputation for 
a scanty appetite which she hardly deserved. 

"When we was in India," said Dickie suddenly, 
"we never had meat wiv lumps in it, and Ayah 
always said we wasn't to eat anything we didn't 
like." 

"And we don't like zis," concluded Baba, with 
the determination for which she was famed, push- 
ing away her plate. 

"Come, come, come!" said Mr. Cleeve nervously, 
"don't be naughty children." 

But Mrs. Cleeve rose to her feet, and there was 
a look upon her face that made Penelope shiver. 

"Take them away from the table, Penny," she 
said — "both of them. I shall give them a thorough 
good whipping and put them to bed, and they shall 
have no more food to-day If they can't eat what 
is before them." 

Penelope rose too, with her eyes on hep aunt 
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She was fascinated by Mrs. Cleeve's face, for on 
every feature the mad lust of cruelty was plainly 
written. 

"Agnes — ^Agnes," said her husband feebly, "take 
care what you are doing!" He caught at her arm 
with feeble hands; but she swept herself free like 
a wave breaking a feather, carrying the children 
with her in impetuous flight. Dickie and Baba 
shrieked until the room rang, and Penelope looked 
at her uncle. 

"Penny, I can't do anything," said Mr. Cleeve 
feebly. "She is not often like this — ^you must not 
think it. I will go to my study." 

He stooped and put out the light of the ill- 
smelling stove very carefully, then slipped away 
to his own room and shut the door behind him. 

Penelope stood for an instant, holding the back 
of her chair, then, with sudden resolution, she, too, 
opened the door and went out. The two maids 
were standing in the passage, whispering together. 

"If you don't go, miss," said Sarah under her 
breath, "she will do murder. Times out of mind 
I've thought she would kill some one in her 
tempers." 

Guided by the shrieks of the little girl, Penelope 
picked up her skirts and followed up the stairs. 

To drag two heavy children up to the attic floor 
is no light task; but Mrs. Cleeve seemed to have 
the strength of a man as she hauled them forward, 
careless of where they might strike head or limb. 

It was given for the fashioning of Penelope's 
nature that she should see many ugly sights in 
life, and walk up many a steep, thorn-strewn road 
with bare feet; but never did she find the seamy 
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side of ezistenoe pressed so strongly upon her 
consoiousness as when she opened the door of the 
children's attio and found her aunt beating Dickie 
with a dog-whip. Baba was screaming on the bed, 
and the sight of the two helpless children in the 
hands of a woman mad with the lust of cruelty 
turned Penelope faint for the moment. The horror 
of her aunt's face, white with anger, the little dents 
that came and went in her nostrils> the stertorous 
breathing, the busy hands, were intensified by the 
flame that looked out of her eyes. Dickie's little 
feeble hands held up to guard his face, the pale 
cheek on which a blue weal showed where the whip- 
lash had struck him, roused in Penelope a sudden 
passion of maternity, the existence of which she 
had never even suspected. 

"Stop!" she said, as she sprang forward, and, 
wresting the whip from her aunt, flung it out 
through the open window. "How dare you — how 
dare you touch the child! You are a wicked woman. 
Aunt Agnes!" she panted, again in splendid anger. 
"Do you know what I shall do if ever I see you 
lay a finger on either of the children again? There 
are societies for protecting them, and I shall appeal 
to them, and have you put in prison if possible." 

Mrs. Cleeve's arms fell to her side, and she stood 
in silence, staring at her niece, while the colour 
came slowly back to her cheeks and the fiame died 
in her eyes. 

Penelope had gathered the weeping, frightened 
children in her arms, and was brooding over them 
like a hen with her chickens. Dickie had hidden 
his cheek against the gracious curve of her bosom, 
and Baba was holding her by the skirts as a tower 
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of refuge. Penelope had never felt this wonderful 
thrill at her heartstrings when she held Milly's 
child in her arms, but the whole floodgates of her 
emotion seemed now to be loosened, and she felt 
what it would be to hold her own child against 
her breast. It was new and exquisite knowledge, 
and it was somehow linked with the thought of 
Lovelace. Her own child — and his — if they were 
married! Dim thoughts and wonders shaped them- 
selves, though Milly had never spoken to her of 
the mysteries of life and birth, for Milly was hedged 
in by a nature sensitively refined. But her mind 
fled back to the present once again, with a shock 
of revolt. What cruel eyes her aunt had^ — hard 
hazel, light-lashed eyes that were the windows of 
a worthless soul. 

"Go, Aunt Agnes!'' she said again. "It frightens 
the children to see you." 

Mrs. Cleeve put her hand uncertainly to her trem- 
bling lips. She met the steady gaze of her niece's 
glance for an instant where she knelt, with the 
boy's tears salt on her cheek; then she turned and 
stumbled out of the room. 

Penelope had laid bare the secret prison of her 
aunt's mind, in which rested the grim, gaunt spectre 
that only now and again leaped to light. Agnes 
Cleeve had grown from cruel child to heartless 
woman, and, when now and then she indulged the 
devil that dwelt within her, she realised that every 
year it grew more difficult to lock and bar the 
prison once again. 

Half an hour later the children had forgotten 
their troubles in a delightful new game at "shops" 
invented by Penelope, the scar had yielded tss -^X^ 
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delicate ministrations of her clever fingers, and 
Penelope was going downstairs with both children, 
in hats and coats, clinging to her arm. 

Mr. Cleeve was waiting for them in the hall, 
hovering doubtfully with a basket in his hand. His 
pale eyes shifted under the stem young gaze. 

"Your aunt is very tired," he said jerkily. "She 
is not well, and is lying down. Will you take this 
parcel to Mr. Amberley at Momington Rectory? 
Dickie knows the way." 

He touched the boy's cheek with a shamed finger, 
opened his lips as if to speak again, and, thinking 
better of it, turned and went back to his study. 

A light snow that had fallen in the morning 
still lay on the ground like a powdering of silver, 
and the crisping grass under foot showed that 
frost was setting in, and Penelope felt suddenly 
invigorated. 

As they passed the gate of Ewshott Court, Stuart 
Lovelace unexpectedly came out, with his dogs 
behind him. He was alone, and, at the sight of 
Penelope, his face changed. Under her white 
ermine hat the line of her dark hair fell away in 
a luxurious mass. There was an unaccustomed 
colour in her cheeks, and her long lashes lifted 
from eyes that were all the more tender from the 
emotion that had shaken her half an hour before. 
The scarlet berries that the children had gathered 
and tucked into her gown were no redder than 
her lips, and the anger that had been growing up 
against her in the heart of Lovelace melted away. 
He stood holding her hand and looking down into 
the wonder of her eyes. 
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"I have been waiting for jou every day on the 
path of the Broad; why did you not come?" 

"I don't know/' said Penelope, her lips suddenly 
breaking in a smile. She had thought the day 
cold and cheerless before, but now it had changed 
— under his smile, perhaps. There was a look in 
his eyes that moved her; it was pleading and com- 
manding all at once. He would be her master and 
her slave at the same time, and she would hug her 
chains. 

"You have got to come this evening: do you 
hear?" he said again. "I shall be waiting for you 
at six o'clock outside the wicket-gate at the bottom 
of your garden. I have got a great deal to say 
to you." 

"Perhaps — I will come," said Penelope, knowing 
full well that she would very certainly do so. 

Lovelace laughed. "If you don't appear, I shall 
come up to your room to fetch you, and then — why, 
then " 

The quick blood flamed from brow to chin, and 
her eyes fell. She could not command her voice, 
since her heart beat so rapidly; but Lovelace was 
content. 

"Poor little, frightened girl," he said caressingly. 
"And where are you walking so busily?" 

Dickie and Baba had been watching the inter- 
view curiously, but they now broke into the con- 
versation. "Oh, we're going to Mornington, to see 
Mr. Amberley. You had better come with us; we 
like your dogs and your gaiters." 

Major Lovelace took a hand of each. "Come 
along, you jolly little kids," he said. "But, by 
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Jove! how did you get that mark on your face, 
my boy?" 

"I fell down," said Dickie hastily, with a manly 
desire to disguise the real facts of the case from 
his new friend. 

"He never felled," said Baba in her shrill piping 
tones; "Mrs. Cleeve 'it 'im." 

Lovelace looked from the child to Penelope. "It 
is not true?" he said. "If so, you must not remain 
there another hour." 

"Why, she is my aunt, and I am not afraid of 
her," cried the girl. "It is a good thing for the 
children, perhaps, that I am there. I can look after 
them — and she is not always like that." 

"If she were, why, she would soon know the 
inside of a gaol. Why, the blow was a cruel one. 
I don't know how it is — I don't pretend to be a 
good man in any way; but an injury to a child hurts 
me like a wound." 

He turned away, Penelope watching him, with a 
new admiration in her heart. He had only needed 
the softening touch of humanity to be perfect, and 
she saw him now with a halo round his head, as 
he took Dickie's small, hot hand, and asked him 
to come to tea with him one day and be introduced 
to his horses, and then wove a wonderful history 
of fairies and giants that lasted them until Mom- 
ington was in sight. 

"Good-bye, Dickie!" he said. "I must take my 
leave of you now, or otherwise I might be run away 
with by the fairies who live here in the gardens, 
and who only love children. Do you think you 
could spend a yellow sixpence? I expect the 
fairies turned it yellow." And Dickie and Baba^ 
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lost in speechless delight over a half-sovereign, did 
not hear the donor's farewell to their companion: 

"At six o'clock, by the wicket-gate, Penelope. 
Penelope, I shall be your Ulysses." 

One nature within the girl rose and warred 
against this dominant note of desire that seemed 
to surge through the atmosphere surrounding 
Stuart Lovelace; but at the same time the othiT 
Penelope rose to greet the dawning passion and 
to enfold it to her breast. Her hand lay in his, 
and trembled a little. 

"I will come," she said; and Stuart Lovelace was 
content to turn back and spend the next two hours 
sitting with his favourite terrier, who was down 
with distemper and congestion of the lungs. There, 
by the fire in the saddle-room, he sat, smoothing 
the silky ears of the little animal, and administer- 
ing the medicine left him by the vet, while the 
groom smoked his pipe in the shrubbery and flirted 
with the kitchen-maid. 

Such thoughts as passed through his mind were 
all on one subject, and that subject Penelope. She 
absorbed him to the exclusion of all other ideas. 
He had that morning received a prim little note 
from Miss Fanshawe, to thank him for some books 
he had sent to her. In it she had said that her 
mother hoped to see him at Dundratchet the follow- 
ing week, when the house would be full for some 
point-to-point racing. A few days ago he would 
have accepted the invitation with alacrity, for Alice 
Fanshawe was tall, slight and fair, gentle-natured, 
and, above all, well dowered. To-day he was con- 
scious that his refusal had been curt, and his ex- 
cuse feeble. But Penelope was to blame for that— 
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her fragrant body, her hair glossy as a bird^s wing, 
her eyes mysterious and changing as a pansy bloom 
that shades from blue to violet and from violet to 
black. She was mysterious in many ways, but, if 
she were as emotional as he imagined, his own 
passionate nature had found its mate at last. But 
he would find that out to-night — to-night. 

Stuart Lovelace was a man who lived for himself 
alone. He had never been brought into contact 
with any woman who had the power to influence 
him for good. His mother had died when he was 
in the nursery; his father cared for nothing but 
his dogs and horses and his farm; and so, un- 
shielded by family love, Stuart Lovelace had de- 
veloped in an atmosphere that considered every 
woman fair game, since each had her price, and 
the price of such women as Penelope was-^he knew 
it well — love. 

There were many things he could teach her, and 
perhaps some that she could teach him, and the 
lessons would be interesting. He had no com- 
punction as he thought of her, though he realised 
to the full whither his love-making would lead 
them, and he had no doubt that Penelope knew 
also. He might marry her, if she resisted him, 
though marriage with a Penelope Lewin would be 
social suicide; but she was beautiful enough even 
to excuse a social downfall. Love and passion were 
matters of mutual agreement, and the nonsense 
that was talked about moral obligations and high 
standards was unthinkable. Purity was only a 
matter of temperament. Lovelace did not happen 
to possess that temperament, and neither did Penel- 
ope, for the matter of that. 
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He sat there smoothing the dog's head till the 
darkness fell, and the lights in the house flared 
out redly one by one across the frosty ground. 
Then he rose, and went out into the falling night. 

"Penelope," said Dickie, when they reached the 
gate of Mornington Rectory, "I wish I lived here, 
and not at Cheverley." 

"And why do you wish that?" said the girl, know- 
ing full well, and yet wishing to have the truth told 
her. 

"It is so full of peace here," said the child 
quaintly. "I saw some little children here, too, 
once when I came with Mr. Cleeve, and they were 
all smiling and happy; and Baba and me wished 
we was them in bed, with Mr. Amberley looking 
down at us like a holy picture." 

Penelope smiled in sudden interest. The whole 
place delighted her, and she looked about her with 
quick, bright eyes. 

Mornington Rectory was a large white-fronted 
house of Early Victorian date, and round the south- 
ern side of it ran a green painted verandah, open 
to the garden, but glazed, so that the occupants of 
the beds might lie out in the winter sunlight, and 
feel the freshness of the air without the fear of 
chill. It seemed that, in spite of the month being 
February, there were flowers everywhere, and 
Penelope felt a sensation of warmth and colour as 
soon as she had passed through the gates. 

"There's ill people here," said Baba, "and I don't 
like them." 

"Baba doesn't like people when they are ill or 
old," said Dickie. "Shall you ever get old. Penny?" 

"Whcu my hair comes off and my teeth drop 
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out, I won't come to you for sympathy, Baba," 
said the girl, and suddenly shivered, as she re- 
membered what age might mean — thin hair, failing 
charm, no power to win or to keep lovers. ''A 
short life and a merry one," was a good motto, 
but what of the women who went on living after 
their youth was dead? Ah! that is where sober 
married life has its advantages, for the tie is eternal, 
and the obligation is not limited by youth! 

As she walked up the drive between the beds 
of struggling crocus-sl.oots and evergreen shrubs, 
she was reflecting upon herself as she would be 
when she was an old and faded woman. Fallen 
cheeks, wrinkled brows, thin hair, all the pitiful 
paraphernalia of a woman whose charm is dying, 
and who flees to art instead of nature to help her, 
flashed across her mind. The choice seemed to 
her to lie between God and the world for every 
woman — between a life devoted to religion, wherein 
there is no question of youth and age, or to the 
world, where youth alone counts, and where to be 
old is to be a failure. 

She rang the front-door bell, still lost in thought, 
and, as the door swung open to display a neat 
white-aproned maid, she found her thought carried 
out in a wonderful fashion that deepened the sud- 
den impression that the place had made upon her. 
She saw before her a long, paved passage of neat 
tesselated tiles, with rooms opening out on either 
side. There was a chandelier with branches of 
electric light that seemed to supplement the strug- 
gling sunshine, and, since every corner was filled 
with flowering plants in big urns, the whole place 
seemed to be a centre of light and brilliance. Away 
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in the house somewhere, voices were singing, and 
it seemed to Penelope that one voice led them, 
ringing out clearly above the others — a tenor so 
pure that it was like a thrush, mellow and rounded, 
and very reverent in its phrasing. It was a hymn 
new to Penelope that they were singing, and, as 
she listened, the one insistent burden of the verses 
impressed itself upon her: 

"Give me the faith of a child, 
The simple heart of a child. 
All on earth and all in heaven. 
To the faith of a simple child is given. 
Bless me in body and soul, for then 
Unto me shall be given the strength of ten: 
Hear me, Good Lord." 



" 'Tis a new patient just come in," said the serv- 
ant, in answer to Penelope's face of bewilderment, 
"and Mr. Amberley is holding the service." 

But, at the same moment, a lady in a dark gown 
came round the comer of the passage, and hurried 
to meet Penelope. 

"I thought I heard the bell," she said. "Dickie 
and Baba, welcome! and is this the new cousin?" 

What a charming face the newcomer had, Penel- 
ope said to herself, and then paused to wonder 
how she could have thought it beautiful, since no 
feature was perfect. Mary Amberley was about 
five-and-thirty years of age, with dark hair smoothed 
under a white cap, and a gown of blue cloth girded 
with a black silk cord. The severity of her dress 
made her look like a picture by Fra Angelico, and 
seemed to set her apart from the rest of the world. 
And, quite suddenly, Penelope was caught by the 
charm of her smile, and knew that all she admired 
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was the beauty of holiness — the beauty that comes 
from a fair and perfect life well lived. 

"I am Penelope Lewin, Mrs. Cleeve^s niece," she 
said, "and we have brought you a parcel from her." 

She felt suddenly ashamed to show what she 
had brought, for the faint twinkle in Miss Amber- 
ley's eyes showed that her estimated value of Mrs. 
Cleeve's offerings was not excessive. 

"It is very kind of you to come to see us," Miss 
Amberley said courteously. "And, now that the 
service is over, will you not come into the ward 
and see the place for yourself? Perhaps it will 
interest you." 

With the acute wisdom of little children, Dickie 
and Baba were each holding one of Miss Amberley's 
hands, and chattering of one thing and another, 
while she listened to them, with all the indulgent 
interest of a woman whom God has cut out for 
motherhood, but who yet has to mother the children 
of strangers. Penelope, following them, was keen 
to take on new impressions, for her nerves were 
thrilling still like a sensitive harp in the wind, to 
the touch of Lovelace's hand. But what she saw 
then she never forgot in all the days to come. 

They were standing at the door of a big room, 
warm and well lighted, and full of flowers and 
colour. In the room were four beds, but one only 
had an occupant, for the other patients were 
moving into the verandah, with slow and painful 
footsteps, it was true, but still with dawning nerve- 
power within their wrecked bodies. The woman 
on the bed was moaning fitfully, and seemed drawn 
and racked with pain. Over her was leaning a 
man in clergyman's dress, and, as Penelope entered. 
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lie turned suddenly and faced her. He was a young 
man of about six-and-twenty, and, even before Penel- 
ope knew it, she guessed that he must be the 
owner of the tenor voice, since he had the face of 
a Sir Galahad, pure and upright, with sensitive 
mouth and steady eyes that were like those of his 
sister Mary. He wore eyeglasses, for his sight was 
not very strong, but it seemed to Penelope as 
though he had looked through her and understood 
her even before they had spoken to one another. 

"Why — ^you have the gift," he said, speaking 
like a man in a dream, and seeing no other face 
beyond the beautiful one framed in the doorway. 
"Come and help me now." . 

"Paul, this is Miss Lewin," interrupted his sister. 
"She does not understand the work; you will puzzle 
— confuse her." 

"She does understand, I think," said Paul Amber- 
ley, taking Penelope's hand. "Miss Lewin, here is 
a new patient — Anne Turton — and I want you to 
tell her, if she believes that God can cure her, she 
will lose her pain. She is crippled with neuritis; 
but with God all things are possible, and He will 
heal her." 

It was as though some electric spark flashed 
from Paul Amberley into the body of Penelope 
Lewin, and she saw for the moment all suffering 
humanity, with God brooding above the cloud of 
life, crying out in its pain, yet all unknowing of the 
Healer. Just for the moment she forgot Love- 
lace, and all her emotional being flashed out to 
the purpose in hand. The steady eyes of Paul 
Amberley held her, the strong human magnetism 
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he possessed suggested to her the object in his 
own mind, and she said quickly: 

"Do let me help you." 

Paul Amberley looked at her again : the sensitive 
passion of her nature, the warmth of her young 
beauty, seemed to him a wonderful thing. If she 
were to use her powers for God, what great good 
might she not do in this world, and why should 
she not use those powers for good? 

"Speak to her," he said. 

Penelope went over to the bed, covered with its 
scarlet quilt, and knelt down. It did not seem 
to her that she was moving of her own free will, 
but that her body was bathed and floating in lam- 
bent golden light that lifted her above the earth. 
She held some power in her hands that was sin- 
gularly her own and, as yet, unsmirched by im- 
purity, and this power it was imperative on her 
to use. 

"Anne," she said, as she laid her hand on the 
woman in the bed, "be still and listen to me." 

The moaning, writhing figure lay quiet, and, turn- 
ing a face above the sheet, seemed to listen, im- 
pelled to attention by some superior power. She 
was not an ill-looking woman, Penelope noticed, 
but the strained, tortured look in her eyes, the 
visible outcome of her suffering, brought out the 
least human of her qualities. 

"Anne," said Penelope again — and her thrilling 
voice seemed to penetrate into every corner of the 
room — "Anne, God is going to heal you, to take 
away your pain. He is waiting to do it now — 
waiting for your faith." 

"Yes," said Anne Turton in a strange gasping 
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voice. "But the pain is so bad — I can't think of 
Him — it stands in — ^the way." 

"You have no pain, Anne; it is your sins that 
are hurting you. Anne, believe on Him: He is 
there, with the Light on His Face." 

Penelope had her arms about the patient now, 
pressing her upwards, and lifting her towards the 
picture, on the wall, of the Good Shepherd. Anne 
Turton was breathing in quick, short gasps, and 
quite suddenly she gave a cry: 

"I see — I see! My pain is gone! Oh, God! I am 
well again!" 

With the supreme effort of the moment, Penel- 
ope's strength gave way, and she fell forward on 
the bed above her patient. In an instant Paul had 
helped her to her feet, and was leading her out into 
the open air on the verandah, where he gave her 
into the charge of a clergyman with grey hair. 

"Father, this is Miss Lewin," he said. "She has 
the gift, too, though she did not know it until just 
now." 

Penelope was conscious of a pair of kind brown 
eyes looking at her from under an arch of grey 
brows, and a line of grey hair, wavy and still thick. 
Leycester Amberley was very like his son Paul, 
and about him was the same atmosphere of peace 
that radiated from the younger man. 

Mr. Amberley took her hand in his with a 
fatherly gesture, and she noticed how shabby was 
the black cassock that he wore, and how patched 
his boots; then she forgot all in the beauty of his 
voice. 

"Thank you, my daughter," he said. "God has 
given you a great gift: see that you do xi'ot \s!CkSs^^'^ 
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it. He has given you power over the lives of others, 
and over their hearts." 

80 Charles Hall had said; so Lovelace had told 
her; but they had meant power of a different order, 
since this was sanctified by God. 

She stood looking at Mr. Amberley till the glow 
that had surrounded her faded* once again into 
the common light of day, and then she said, as 
if waking from a dream : "I will try to remember." 

She sat down in a chair, feeling an imperative 
desire to rest, and then, suddenly, the children 
were about her, with Mary and Paul Amberley, 
and, looking at her very kindly, they began to 
talk on indifferent subjects^ till, by and by, she be- 
came once again her old self; the shadow of the 
scene in the sick-room became unreal and vague. 

She went round the house after the friendly little 
tea-party in the sitting-room, and she gathered from 
Mary Amberley that on the death of their mother, 
ten years earlier, their father had become absorbed 
in the work of healing, that had been only at- 
tempted vaguely by him before. He had gathered 
about him in the old Rectory invalids from all over 
England, and had ministered to them with prayer 
and substance. No one had gone empty away from 
Momington Rectory, and those in whom complete 
healing had not taken place were restored to con- 
fidence and power and self-control. Momington was 
always full, and the villagers looked up to the 
Rectory as a house of holiness, while the neigh- 
bours, as is the case in this world, looked upon Mr. 
Amberley as a madman^ and his work as the out- 
come of hysteria. 

It was past five o'clock before Penelope regret- 
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fully announced that they must be returning home, 
and the children repressed their tears with 
difficulty. 

"It is getting quite dark," said Mary Amberley, 
"and the road is rather lonely. Paul, will you 
walk home with Miss Lewin?" 

"Oh, I am not a bit frightened," said Penelope; 
but Paul Amberley put on his hat. "At the same 
time, I am going with you," he said, and held the 
door open for her to pass through. 

Now that the emotional moment had departed, 
Penelope's farewell to her host was a very quiet 
one. The red-hot fires within her had cooled, and 
she wondered how she could have wrought herself 
up to such a frenzy, an*" wondering, felt the chill 
of a shamed emotion. 

To live at concert-pitch is impossible, and when 
the light died out and the last faint glimmer of 
the faces seen dimly in the porch faded away, 
Penelope found herself contemptuous of a condition 
that had been unknown before. The children were 
very tired, and inclined to be fretful, but Paul 
Amberley gathered Baba up in his arms and held 
her enfolded in his thick cloak, like a shepherd 
with his lamb. He talked very little, but the girl 
could see his tall, slight figure at her side, striding 
through the mist. 

"We are not very far away from one another," 
she ventured at last. "I should think Momington 
must be Cheverley's nearest neighbour?" 

"Ewshott comes between; but, then, the Court 
has not been of much use for some years in the 
neighbourly line," said Paul. "And its present 
tenant is no exception to the rule." 
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^^Major Lovelace seems inclined to be very 
sociable/' said Penelope quickly, her cheeks flam- 
ing in the darkness. ^^My aunt and I dined there 
the other night." 

Amberley did not answer for a moment, and 
then his voice was careful: "I have no right per- 
haps to speak to you as I am going to do, beyond 
the fact that this afternoon has bound us together 
in a strange tie; but Major Lovelace does not bear 
a very good character in the neighbourhood." 

"Perhaps the neighbourhood is prejudiced," said 
Penelope quickly. "I found him very nice." 

"Forgive me for having spoken; I had no right 
to do so. Dickie, do you see that will-o'-the-wisp 
down there, or is it old Cattermole's lantern, as he 
sets snares for moles? Old villain, I expect his 
mole-traps are big enough to take a rabbit now and 
again." 

And, in the excitement of watching the flickering 
yellow light moving over the marshy ground below 
the road, Lovelace was forgotten. 

"Good-bye!" said Paul Amberley, as he held open 
the broken gate that moved so heavily on its hinges 
and ploughed up ruts in the yellow gravel. 

Penelope's hand lingered for an instant in his, 
and the flame from the lamp in the open doorway 
beyond cast a broad flare of light upon her, throw- 
ing her face into bold relief. 

"I shall never forget what has happened to-day. 
Perhaps some day you may want a friend — one 
never knows in this life; but I want you to remem- 
ber that you will always find a friend at Morn- 
ington." 

"I will certainly remember," said Penelope 
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gently; and Paul took away with him the memory 
of the exquisite face, the clear pallor of the rounded 
cheeks, the eyes deep and mysterious as the sea 
on a summer's day. Her eyes disturbed his sleep, 
they got between him and his prayers that night, 
for they were the eyes of a woman who has two 
personalities — ^the one warring with the other — ^the 
secret as to which of the two would gain the mas- 
tery lying in the knowledge of God alone. 

The stars were fighting for Lovelace in their 
courses that February night, and though Penel- 
ope's future hung in the scales, the fight was an 
unequal one. 

Inside the porch of the White House stood Mrs. 
Cleeve waiting for her niece, swaying mysteriously 
from foot to foot. 

"Is that you, Penelope?" 

Out of the darkness came the girl, tired a little 
with the excitement of the day, pale and tremu- 
lous, but the voice braced her. 

"Yes, Aunt Agnes." 

The unwieldy figure came a little closer. "How 
dare you stay out like this, Penelope? How dare 
you, I say? A brazen slut like you — when you 
knew I wanted help with the darning; but it's no 
good where men are concerned — I suppose you'd 
run a mile to smell a cigar. And the children, too 
—such an example for them. What man brought 
you home? I'll be bound he " 

"Stop, Aunt Agnes!" said Penelope breathlessly, 
for quite suddenly the reality of her aunt's condi- 
tion flashed across her, even before she caught the 
strong whiflf of brandy that pervaded the atmos- 
phere. She pushed aside the uncertain figure. 
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"Come, children," she said, "it is nearly time 
for bed." 

Mrs. Cleeve, with a sadden unexpected gesture, 
caught her by the wrist. "You shall hear what I 
have to say against you, Penelope," she cried, "if 
you stop here all night!" And Penelope shrank 
away against the wall, as if to hide herself from 
the torrent of bad language that poured from the 
angry lips. She had never heard such words or 
imagined such accusations. Her world fell about 
her in ruins, and, against the sordid reality of the 
life she must lead at Cheverley, her idyll with Love- 
lace had something of unattainable beauty about 
it, for which she longed with a sudden insistent 
desire that would not be denied. If she had been 
uncertain about her intentions, she was uncertain 
no longer, for, come what might, she would fly 
from the chill horror of the house to the warmth 
of his admiration. 

She shook off the hot hand with a strength that 
made Mrs. Cleeve stagger. "You bad, vile woman," 
she said. "I don't know what you mean, but I 
know you intend to insult me. I can't stay here 
to live with you — I will not, indeed," 

This threat pervaded Mrs. Cleeve's dull senses, 
and sobered her for the moment. Penelope was 
far too useful to lose, for she was the key to the 
Ewshott society, into which it was so delightful 
to enter. 

"You mustn't leave me, Penny," she said sud- 
denly, maudlin; but Penelope was gone, sweeping 
the children away with her, with the black night 
of disgust and revolted anger in her heart. 



CHAPTER VI 



"and it was night" 



Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of misery." 



IT was nearly seven o'clock before Penelope found 
herself free to keep tryst with Stuart Lovelace, 
and she dressed herself hurriedly in her black 
danoing-gown, slipping round her shoulders a white 
fur cape that was too shabby to stand the light of 
day. She did not know what Stuart wanted with 
her, but she was ripe for love-making, thrilling in 
every nerve with the after-effects of an emotional 
crisis, which is in reality the most dangerous period 
of a woman's life. Penelope had been rapt to 
heaven an hour before by the influence of Paul 
Amberley's pure soul upon her own, and by the 
atmosphere of the House of Faith. She was in 
revolt now, ripe to go down to hell, with the quick 
transition that is the bane of all emotional natures 
—ready to be influenced, even by a glance. 

The children were safely in bed, and she stood 
regarding herself in the discoloured mirror, with 
a vague sense of contentment. The emotion of 
the afternoon had warmed her colour and deepened 
the mystery of her eyes. She had never noticed 
so keenly before that the arch of her brows was 

like a delicate line drawn by a crayon pencil. Those 
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eyebrows gave a certain point to her face that 
otherwise it might have lacked. She pushed her 
hair farther back from her temples, and studied 
the smouldering gold lights in the dark waves that 
caught the flame of the single candle. She tied a 
scarf over her head and knotted it under her 
rounded chin. Her neck, firm and white as the 
stem of a mushroom, would look well with a pearl 
necklace on it, or perhaps a chain of diamonds 
flashing like drops of dew, such as Mrs. Grey had 
worn that night at Ewshott. If Lovelace married 
her, he would give her as many jewels as she de- 
sired, and beautiful gowns wherewith to clothe her 
fair body. She could appreciate what life would be, 
possessing the things that women love, touching 
the acme of happiness, having given but little in 
return — very little, she told herself, ignorant of 
the cost that a woman must pay for a man's favour. 

She blew out her candle at last and closed her 
window, then opened the door and went down- 
stairs. Mrs. Cleeve had retired to her own room 
after her interview with her niece. It had taken 
another glass of brandy to quiet her shaken nerves, 
and even that resource had failed her, since she 
had become merely stupefied and not exalted by 
it. Her husband had helped her on to her bed, 
where she now lay an inanimate log, and, after 
shaking his head, he had retired to his study and 
locked the door. 

Life had developed into a series of disagreeable 
surprises for the Rev. Arthur Cleeve, and, since he 
was not by nature adapted to struggle with any 
situation of importance, he became merely con- 
Tused, and harboured a dull resentment against a 
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fate that had subordinated him in every condition 
of life to stronger circumstances. He heard Penel- 
ope's step upon the stairs, and came suddenly out 
upon her, blinking like an owl at the light. 

"Are you going for a walk, Penelope?" he said, 
vaguely surprised at the wonderful impression of 
black and white that flashed out of the semi- 
darkness. 

"Yes," said the girl. "Do you want anything, 
Uncle Arthur?" 

"I — I only wanted to say that your aunt is not 
well; she — well, you must have seen for yourself 
that she has been unwise. She — I hope you will 
not mind anything she said to you, Penelope; per- 
haps she was not quite just." 

He hurried lamely over his apology, and Penel- 
ope was suddenly sorry for a loyalty that strove 
to be true against all odds. 

"Look here, Uncle Arthur," she said again, with 
a touch of sympathy that did its best to conceal 
the contempt she experienced for a man who could 
not be master in his own house, "I can't stop here 
with Aunt Agnes — ^you can see it for yourself. If 
it wasn't for the children, I should leave the house 
to-night." 

Mr. Cleeve groaned. "I oan't help it," he said 
in a husky whisper, "Look here, Penny, you are 
lucky to be able to leave. I am married to her, 
and I can't leave her; but sometimes — God forgive 
me — my dislike of her comes between me and my 
prayers. I can't preach because I hate her so much; 
I can't do anything but grow tomatoes; and some 
day I am afraid I shall kill her, for often I think 
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that I would rather be hung than live with her in 
perpetual hell." 

Penelope fell back a step, staring at the weak, 
spectacled face, crowned by its scanty grey hair, 
the bent figure, the shuffling, slippered feet. His 
outbreak amazed her, for she had not dreamed that 
within this man's body there dwelt the aspirations 
and longings of a man, and now they had broken 
loose suddenly. 

She had awoke in even this man a dumb striving 
after manhood. 

"I am very sorry for you, Uncle Arthur; but, 
you see, when you marry a person, I suppose you 
make a plunge in the dark. I have often thought 
that it would be a good thing to live together for a 
bit before taking the final step, and then you would 
be quite sure you were not mistaken. You see, 
nuns are not allowed to profess until they have 
gone through their novitiate, and why should it 
be different for a bride or a bridegroom out of 
religion?" 

The ludicrous dismay painted on every feature 
of the weak face opposite to her brought a quick 
flush to Penelope's cheeks, and by the flush her 
charm was enhanced. 

"I — I don't think you know what you are talking 
about, my dear," said Arthur Cleeve feebly. "It 
isn't the same thing at all — ^you don't understand. 
I ought not to encourage such ideas in you," 

"You can't help those ideas being rooted in my 
nature. Uncle Arthur," she said, with a little laugh. 
"I am afraid I am a very Bohemian person, and 
quite unfit for life at the White House." 

"I know you are unfit for life at the White 
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House; I saw it directly you came here. But you 
ought not to have those sort of ideas, Penny. The 
man who marries you will count himself happy all 
the days of his life, and you ought to set a high 
value upon your womanhood." 

"The man who marries me," said Penelope 
quickly, "must be a wonderful being. He must be 
able to satisfy all my wishes — and it will not be 
easy to do that." 

Arthur Cleeve stood and looked at her for an 
instant. Perhaps she transported him back to some 
golden hour of his vanished youth; perhaps some- 
thing about the radiance of her beauty dazzled his 
eyes; but quite suddenly he turned away, conscious 
that his spectacles were very misty. He felt his 
way back into his study with the blind groping 
of a man in a dark room; and Penelope watched 
him, powerless to help, powerless even to console. 

Arthur Cleeve shut the door on his wife's niece, 
and stood looking round his cold, cheerless study 
with eyes that were suddenly opened to the re- 
alities of life. The room was very dirty — he saw 
that to-night. Incubators and egg-baskets, scat- 
tered barley and patent foods, absorbed one half 
of it, while a litter of garden seeds and dusty maga- 
zines, full of articles on gardening, occupied his 
bureau. The books that should have been his 
masters, his companions, were pushed aside on 
box and shelf, with leaves of torn sermons and 
blotted manuscripts. The pen was rusty in the 
tray, the ink thick and full of impurities. He had 
not written anything beyond a business letter for 
many a long day, for his wife wrote the household 
cheques, while he read in a desultory fashion, and 
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smoked and slept for the greater part of his days 
behind a locked door. 

"My God!" he said suddenly to himself, as he 
looked down at his slippered feet, his dirty tobacco- 
stained smoking-jacket, his hands not guiltless of 
grime, "I am a failure — a failure in everything! 
and there is nothing but failure about me — ^nothing! 
It is too late to begin again. I shall have to go 
on to the end filling the cup of failure to the brim. 

There was something almost frenzied in the way 
he looked around him. He was like a mouse in a 
trap, wakening suddenly to the unchangeableness 
of its fate. It was Kismet. Life was like this — 
a golden dream of boyhood with radiant visions, 
vain struggles against the heavy hand of Fate that 
had shut him down in an iron box to force his limbs 
into one set way of growth, a ceasing of struggle, 
a drifting with the tide, till now there might only 
be left to him the quiet folding of the hands to 
sleep, and the closing of eyes in eternal rest. 

"I am a failure!" he said again, drearily. "I 
never had any money that did me any good. When 
I wanted to speculate that time when I had a 
chance, I had not the courage to hold on, and sold 
the shares just when they were on the up grade. 
I never had any courage, otherwise I might have 
married a girl with a face like Penelope, who would 
have spurred me on to work, and I might have done 
great things, perhaps. I don't know why I married 
Agnes; I never wanted to — I never wanted to." 

The thought of the eternal dual existence, the 
life that must be always shared, the everlasting 
impossibility of being alone that matrimony entails, 
hurt him like a blow to-night. In a few more hours 
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he must join the woman who was his wife in the 
room above, op else the servants would gossip about 
it. He was tied for ever to that solid mass of re- 
pulsive flesh, with a mind like a sewer and a tongue 
like a saw; and at the thought of it he wept feebly. 
Weakness of will had been his ruin through life. 
Boy and man, he had never compassed the power 
of saying "No." His marriage had been the result 
of weakness, his drifting career the same. Now 
he had not even the strength of mind to begin life 
again, with a firm seizing of the reins of command. 
He had lost both hope and courage long ago, and 
he had not troubled to regain them. He had drifted 
with the tide of failure and disaster till now, when 
suddenly he had realised his position with a shock 
of despair. 

There was a picture over his mantelshelf of "The 
Man of Sorrows," by an Italian artist. The frame 
was so filled with cuttings from the newspapers 
and old invitation-cards fly-blown and out of date, 
that the Face of the God-Man was hidden, and 
Arthur Cleeve climbed on to a chair to strip the 
glass of its encumbrances. He saw the Face of 
the Divine now very clearly, when he had rubbed 
the dust from the surface of the glass. Solemn and 
dignified and full of unending pity for humanity, 
those eyes looked down upon him, and he felt him- 
self suddenly stripped of his weakness, his shabby 
clothes, his weak, ugly little face. The soul that 
was within him, atrophied and withered, but yet 
existent, woke up and stirred within him; and in 
the beginning Penelope had aroused that soul. 

"Oh, my God!" he said, "it is no good. There 
is nothing left for me to do; I can't get out of the 
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sloagh, and, if I could, I should only fall back 
again. But oh! I know Thou dost understand, 
and I believe Thou wilt forgive." And then he 
waited, as if for answer. 

"Oh, my God!" he said again, creeping nearer 
to the picture, and interrogating it as a real pres- 
ence, "if it is the best thing for me to do, to go out 
of the life I cannot endure, give me a sign, as Thou 
didst give of old. Lead me by a straight path." 

And then he waited again, hardly breathing, 
with his hand clutching the picture-frame, his eyes 
fixed and wild with the effort of his intense thought, 
the room still with the silence that may be felt. 

Was it a sign? The little lamp upon the table 
behind him, but ill replenished from the night be- 
fore, had been growing dimmer all the time, and 
now, at the moment of his utmost tension, it bright- 
ened up for an instant, as does the human face ere 
the spirit passes into the darkness, then gave a 
feeble flicker and went out. 

Arthur Cleeve had no doubt as to its meaning, 
and he moved quietly to the cupboard in the wall 
like a man walking in his sleep, obsessed by some 
awful thought. Some time before, he had bought a 
revolver — ^a bright, five-chambered weapon, which 
he had kept always loaded in the cupboard among 
his papers. He had had no definite motive at the 
time for the purchase, but merely a dull sense of 
its probable use when it was once in his possession. 
After every unbearable scene with his wife, he had 
looked at the revolver, realising that within it lay 
release from despair, though other people might call 
it the coward's way of freedom. 

He took it out now aQd held it in his shaking 
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hand. Civilisation had done little for men like 
Arthur Cleeve, born of weak-natured, self-indulgent 
parents, nourished in a soft atmosphere of idleness, 
drifting with a lazy tide. He might have become 
a man had he battled with life in the Colonies — ^had 
he learned that existence means fighting for every 
inch of goodness and of success. He was less than 
a man to-day, infinitely small, even in his own eyes 
— a coward, confessed, unable to face the future. 
Perhaps he was mad for those few moments. Per- 
haps, on the farther shore, God understood, for- 
gave, condoned. There would be no suicides if 
every man were sane enough to grasp the meaning 
of eternity. But when he took the revolver in his 
shaking hand he had lost his hold of sanity — he 
had lost his sight of God. 

. ..... 

Ellen and Sarah, sewing in the kitchen, started 
to their feet simultaneously at the sound of a loud 
report that echoed through the house, and looked 
at each other with eyes full of fear. 

"Bless my soul! whatever's that?" said Ellen. 
"Sarah, Is it the missus? Surely to goodness it 
was a pistol shot; and she's queer to-day." 

"Never!" said Sarah Lawson contemptuously. 
"She has too much love for that fat body of hers 
to go damaging It. But what about master? She 
called him ever so this afternoon." 

"Yes; what about master?" cried Ellen, pushing 
her way to the door, half wondering, half excited 
at the thought of a new sensation. 

"Wait a minute till I fetch Joe," said Sarah, 
tremulously. "I can't face such a thing wi'.out a 
man; they give one confldeoQet" 
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And when the frightened maidservants, headed 
by Housego, forced their way into the study, it 
was to learn the awful truth. 

• • • • • • 

The tragedy that was being enacted at the White 
House did not touch Penelope's conscious being, 
since there was no link of human imagination be- 
tween herself and Arthur Cleeve. She was so glad 
to be free of the oppressive atmosphere of her 
aunt's house, as soon as she had shut the door 
behind her, that she flung up her head like a young 
fawn in the woods, and would have cried aloud 
for joy, only that she was afraid of Mrs. Cleeve 
overhearing her and summoning her back with a 
peremptory command that could not be disobeyed. 

The fog had lifted since she walked home with 
Paul Amberley, and now the sky was clear, though 
the leafless branches of the oaks and the evergreen 
needles of the cedar-trees were white with diamond 
drops of spent mist. A young moon shone in the 
star-powdered heaven like a slice of a silver lemon, 
cold in its brilliant aloofness. It was hardly a 
night for lovers' meetings, since the ground under- 
foot was very damp, and the air chill, but a hot 
fever seemed to bum in Penelope's veins and to 
keep her warm. She opened the wicket-gate that 
led on to the path skirting the Broad, and saw the 
pale sheet of water glimmering under the stars 
like a steel mirror. In the clumps of rushes that 
looked black against the green bank, a night-jar 
was calling, but, beyond the lap of the water in 
the sedges, its croaking note seemed the only sound 
to break the stillness of the night. A wherry la- 
bouring down to the sea by way of Mastell Magna 
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Broad and the river, loomed out of the twilight, 
and came sweeping round the bend, with the wind 
in her red sails. Penelope stood back to watch 
her tack across the Broad to catch the wind. The 
man at the rudder was singing lustily some weird 
song of the river, and his harsh voice rang out, 
softened into something like melody by the dis- 
tance. The water crisped under her bows, and a 
man with a long sweep pushed her farther out into 
mid-stream, as the overhanging trees checked the 
wind. River and Broad met at Mastell Magna, 
and the current of the stream was so swift that 
the Maid of Norwich was carried out of sight in a 
few moments, though the voice of the singer still 
hung on the air with dropping notes. 

Penelope^s mind had become for the moment 
so absorbed in the barge, that, when Stuart Love- 
lace came out of a patch of shadow and spoke to 
her, she started in sudden fear and cried out. Then, 
finding her nerves had betrayed her, she stood 
trembling, quite unable to recover the control 
that had prompted her to meet him with gay 
confidence. 

"Penelope — little darling girl^-did I frighten 
you?" The voice of Lovelace, deep and very tender, 
only increased her trouble. She felt her heart beat- 
ing under his hand, like a throbbing bird striving 
for freedom; she felt the uncertainty of her voice, 
the sob in her throat, the miserable delicious fear 
that was so new to her. Stuart was holding her 
very tightly, and her hands suddenly strove to 
unloose his own. 

"Don't," she said. *^ou must not, Major Love- 
laoe." 
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She had come out here to be tantalising, delioious 
in her gaiety, mistress of every word and look, a 
tyrant to a cringing, supplicating man; and here 
she was, in quite another position — weak where he 
was strong. 

"Don't struggle, Pen; it's not a bit of good," 
said Lovelace in her ear, and his voice was so 
changed that she hardly knew it — ^hoarse and 
broken, and almost rough. "You have made me 
just mad with love of you, little Pen, though I 
have only met you a few times, but I am going 
to kiss you now until you beg for mercy." 

*Ty!ajor Lovelace," said the girl again. "Don't 
kiss me — don't; I am frightened." 

For all answer he set one hand under her rounded 
chin and turned up her lips to his. In the moon- 
light her face was exquisite in its beauty; the 
mystery of her half-veiled eyes, the perfect arch of 
her lips, the perfume of her throat, from which 
the cloak had fallen back — all these allured him 
as no woman had ever allured him before. He 
drew his breath in a quick, sobbing gust of passion, 
and kissed her full on the lips, clinging to their 
velvet softness, clinging as if never on earth or 
in heaven would that long kiss end. 

Like a blinding flash love came to Penelope 
Lewin, and she knew what so far had been a sealed 
book to her. She realised that she loved this man 
with all the force of her being, and she dimly 
wished that he might love her even half as well. 
Love seemed to her a triumphant, glorious thing, 
for she had no idea of the sacrifice that love entails 
on a woman, or of the fact that with few men is it 
an enduring emotion. 
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Stuart would love her for ever; set hep, a queen, 
on the pinnacle of his heart. 

It was a wonderful wooing, for which Milly's 
love-affair had not prepared her, for the rushlight 
of Milly's emotion was as a weak flame compared 
to the conflagration that had been kindled in her 
own heart. 

Faint and breathless, she reeled towards him, 
held only by his arms; feeling his lips devour the 
cool freshness of her own, as yet unstained by 
lovers' kisses. He was so strong, so wonderful, 
so handsome with his smooth, close-cropped head, 
his level grey eyes that looked so coldly at other 
people, so otherwise upon herself. The tweed coat 
that he wore smelt of heather and peat, and she 
loved the rough scrub of its surface on her cheek. 
His whole personality was so irresistibly masculine 
that she felt overborne, dominated by him; and 
for the moment he knew that she was as wax in 
his hands. 

"Penelope, you are a witch," he said at last, so 
harshly that he startled her. "I never met any 
one like you before. I tell you, you are driving me 
mad." 

She set both her hands against his strong brown 
throat and pushed him back from her. "Don't, 
Major Lovelace," she said. "Do be sensible. You 
— ^you frighten me." 

"Walk back to the house with me," he said. "I 
have something I want to show you, Penelope; 
I have got a necklace that is fit for your little 
throat, put away in a drawer, and I must clasp 
it on you. Your aunt will not be frightened about 
you. I will drive you home when we have got the 
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necklace; it is made of pearls, little girl, and it has 
a diamond clasp as bright as — ^your eyes. Come 
back with me, and I will give it to you." 

How strangely he was talking; he seemed to her 
quite changed from the polished host of Ewshott 
Court. But Penelope felt the joy of conquest, since 
it was she who had excited him, and she dimly 
imagined another long kiss, another close embrace, 
in the beautiful drawing-room at Ewshott, and then 
she would go back to her aunt and tell her she was 
going to marry Stuart Lovelace, and go away from 
the hateful White House for ever. 

"My aunt has no right to object to anything 
I do. She would not know to-night either, be- 
cause — oh! it is hateful to have to tell you — but she 
has had too much to drink.^* 

"Poor little girl — poor Penelope! You must leave 
her and never go back again. Why, you have no 
right to be there at all. I want to take you and 
shelter you against the whole world." 

There was one thing against which Lovelace 
was not anxious to shield her, and that was from 
her own passionate ^elf ; but Penelope at the mo- 
ment was not afraid. 

*^es, I will come," she said recklessly. "It does 
not matter what happens to-morrow. Aunt Agnes 
may scold as she likes." 

"It does not matter what happens to-morrow." 
Lovelace echoed the words in his own heart as 
he hurried her along, with his arm about her waist. 
This was the mood in which he had hoped to find 
her. He would strike while the iron was hot, for 
Penelope was moved out of her ordinary self, and 
he must profit by that recklessness. Something 
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at last in his profaning touch alarmed her, and 
she pulled at his hand. 

"You are hurrying me so dreadfully. I feel 
quite out of breath — I have no time to think," she 
said petulantly. 

"I don't want you to have time to think," he 
answered, "or else, perhaps, you will repent, and 
not come back to — ^fetch your necklace." 

The moon disappeared under a cloud, and the 
surface of the water that had been silvered by 
her beams was ruffled by a chill wind. 

"It will seem strange to Mrs. Grey, to your 
friends, if I go back now," the girl faltered again. 
"Let me come to-morrow in daylight." 

Lovelace did not tell her that his visitors had 
all departed that morning, and that the house was 
empty. 

"No one will know," he said. "The necklace 
is in my own private sitting-room that possesses 
an outside stair from the garden, and I will drive, 
or motor, or walk with you home again when you 
have got it. Look! here is Ewshott already, and 
the garden gate is unlocked. 

He was urging her on with insistent hand and 
hot whisper at her ear. Penelope, with throbbing 
pulses, stumbled over the trailing root of a tree, 
and turned to him with a petulant sob: 

"It is so dark — I am frightened. Let me go 
now, Major Lovelace — I will promise to come to- 
morrow." 

What was that white shape there looming in 
the darkness? Was it Milly — Milly in her grave- 
clothes— come to warn her of her folly, with lifted, 
beseeching little hands that waved her backward^ 
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away from Ewshott? She pressed a little closer 
to Lovelace with a faint cry, then, suddenly re- 
assured as she saw that the ghost was only the 
shimmering mist-wreath on an oak-stump that 
shone in the light of the lamp over the gate, drew 
herself away again. 

"I was afraid — I thought I saw a ghost," she 
said. "Let me go. Major Lovelace." 

The white cloak had fallen from her shoulders, 
and under the transparent black gown he could 
see the outline of her figure, the slim line of throat, 
the delicate swelling breast. 

"If you go now," he said roughly, "I will never 
see you again — that I swear! Make your choice 
now." 

Penelope put her hands to her head, confused 
and doubtful. On one side of her, Ewshott and 
this radiant friendship shone like a star; on the 
other, the White House and the sordid life she 
led there offered no tempting reverse of the page. 

"I don't know what to say," she said, with a 
sob. "Perhaps it is not right." 

Who hesitates is lost, and Lovelace knew it, 
and threw the weight of his influence into the 
balance. He had frightened her before; he would 
deal gently with her now. He could see her face 
in the lamplight, white and pitiful; there were 
tears on her long lashes, and her eyes looked like 
violets drowned in dew. Her lips were quivering 
like those of a little child who has lost its way 
in the dark. 

Love coming to Penelope Lewin so swiftly had 
upset all her preconceived notions of life, her con- 
fidence in her own power, and had left her there 
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stonn-swept, at the mercy of love, open to con- 
viction that love knew neither right nor wrong. 
She was both innocent and ignorant, groping in the 
darkness for knowledge that wise mothers impart 
tenderly to their children. 

Once again Lovelace put his arm about her, but 
this time his touch was very gentle; he had mas- 
tered his passion for the moment, and Penelope 
yielded to him, since her fear had departed with 
the vanishing of the animal, savage and devouring, 
that had looked out from his eyes and spoken from 
his lips. 

"My darling," he said, "in all matters concern- 
ing love, you are an ignorant little baby. Surely 
you trust me, little Pen? I will teach you all that 
there is to know about love, and the first lesson I 
want to give you is to be confident. Why, Pen, 
there is no such thing as right or wrong when two 
people love one another, and you must trust me, 
darling, for I would never harm you." 

"No right or wrong?" said Penelope, whisper- 
ing doubtfully. 

"Look in my eyes. Pen. Are you going to trust 
me to teach you what love is between man and 
woman? Are you going to be my little sweetheart- 
wife for ever and ever?" 

Here was the word she had been looking for — 
"sweetheart-wife" — and Penelope's pulses leapt to 
meet it. 

"Yes," she said, and in another moment doubt 
and fear were lost in another golden kiss. 

With this last touch of Stuart's mastering lips, 
the remaining remnant of reluctance vanished, and 
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he laughed with triumph as he drew her through 
the gate. 

"My darling — my darling, I knew you would not 
fail me," he said. "You and I were made for one 
another in the beginning of all things." 

The path looked dark, in spite of its streak of 
lamplight that turned the sodden flower-beds into 
black shapes of mystery. Lovelace hurried her 
across the drenching lawn and up the little stair- 
case to his room, where a leaping wood fire was 
burning. He switched on the electric light and 
locked the door, then turned to where Penelope 
stood in the centre of the room, striving to loosen 
her coat with shaking hands. The trees under 
which they had walked had showered down mist- 
wreaths upon her dark hair and her thin gown, and 
it seemed to Lovelace that her eyes were like stars 
as she turned them upon him half appealing, half 
coquetting with him. 

"I am quite wet," she said. "Look at my skirts 
and my shoes. I shall die of cold." 

Lovelace said nothing, but, kneeling down, he 
unfastened the thin shoes and chafed the slender 
feet in his hands. 

"They must have silk stockings," he said, "and 
your next shoes shall be crystal — ^like Cinderella's." 

He set his lips to the arch of her instep, and 
suddenly Penelope was silent. She stood there 
trembling, while he searched in the cupboard for 
a pair of fur and velvet slippers and a long gold- 
embroidered dressing-gown lined with fur. 

"Put these on," he said imperiously. 

The warmth and softness of the big wrap, fra- 
grant with tobacco-smoke, made Penelope suddenly 
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gay as she buried herself in the luxurious fur, 
having slipped out of her own wet gown. 

It was just a daring episode in her mind, this 
festa in Stuart Lovelace's room, and she recovered 
her gaiety and her spirits as soon as she was estab- 
lished in the large easy-chair, watching him hang 
her wet gown to the blaze. He was very silent, 
she thought, as he stood with his back to her, while 
her eyes slid from one corner of the luxurious room 
to the other. There was a masculine charm about 
the place that attracted her. The taste of the fine 
Sheraton furniture was Lord Ewshott's, but Love- 
lace had stamped his individuality upon the room 
in his polo-sticks, his favourite gun, his books and 
photographs. There was one portrait on which 
Penelope's eyes rested with admiration. It was 
the coloured photograph of a tall girl, slender to 
attenuation, with corn-gold hair and china-blue 
eyes. Over her white satin gown a rope of pearls 
fell to her knees, and in her hand she held a sheaf 
of lilies. Penelope glanced discontentedly down 
at her own shabby skirt; she desired to be dressed 
like this girl, who was evidently very little older 
than herself, and she felt a pang of jealousy that 
was almost a pain. 

"Is that your sister?" she said suddenly to Love- 
lace, who turned and looked from her pointing hand 
to the photograph. 

"No; I have only one sister, and she is married. 
That is Alice Fanshawe; she is a reigning London 
beauty, and there was a time when I thought I 
admired her, but that was before I saw you." 

"But she is much prettier than I am." 

Major Lovelace looked at the lounging figure 
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in the big chair; the folds of the scarlet and gold 
wrap falling back, showed her thin petticoat and 
exquisite shape of limb and waist. Her slender 
foot in the absurd slipper looked smaller than ever; 
and he devoured her with his eyes. 

"You are not pretty — ^you are beautiful," he said; 
and she laughed a little, for this was power — to 
hold a man enthralled by a glance. Her laugh 
drew him to her straight as a magnet, and he 
knelt down at her feet suddenly, crushing her 
hands in his own. 

The power was on his side now, and she could 
not move, fascinated by his glance, her eyes drawn 
to his as he looked down upon her lying back 
among the cushions. 

"Ever since I first saw you, I have loved you, 
I have dreamed of seeing you like this," he said. 
"Say, 'Stuart, I love you; I will do what you 
want.' " 

Her lips failed on the words; her eyes, puzzled 
and frightened, revealed to him her ignorance; 
and he regained his feet. 

"Why, we have not had our radiant feast yet — 
our love-feast. You have the face of a goddess 
from Olympus; therefore you must be fed on nectar 
and ambrosia." 

He hurried to the cupboard in the wall, and took 
out a bottle containing a liquid of bright golden 
colour, which he poured liberally into two glasses : 
"I pledge you!" he said. 

Penelope drank the burning spirit that tasted 
like liquid flame in her mouth, and the exhilaration 
of it filled her veins with living fire. She saw her 
life as it was — a dreary desert that had stretched 
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hopelessly onward till now, when it was arrested 
by this mirage of glory. If Lovelace failed to 
care for her, she must go back again to the White 
House and its attendant miseries, never realising 
that a way of escape had been made for her already, 
since God never allows any soul to be tempted be- 
yond what it can endure. Love was the only thing 
in the world after all; even Milly had thought so; 
and Lovelace would make a hundred times better 
husband than Charlie Hall or any of the men at 
Norleigh. She forgot God, since she had never 
really sought Him, even in the days when she 
might have learned His goodness; and now it was 
too late. 

Norleigh! Why did she suddenly remember 
Susan's words? — "Men is selfish all the way 
through; but they needn't be rotten selfish." 

Lovelace and selfishness! No— perish the 
thought; for they loved one another. 

The wine had done what his words had failed 
yet to do, and she sank trembling into his out- 
stretched arms. He reached behind him and turned 
out the electric light, and the room grew dark, 
save for the leaping wood flames. 

• ••••• 

"Men is selfish all the way through," and the 
devil had made Stuart Lovelace "rotten selfish"; 
and, as Susan had prophesied so short a time 
before, Penelope had to pay the price. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE RUBINO o't 



<< A ND it's just awful, Miss Lewin! There's 
jl\ the mistress takin' on ever so, and like a 
mad thing; and the police in the study; and I, 
that have always kept myself respectable — my 
mother wouldn't have me stop here a day longer 
if she knew; and the study carpet spoilt!" 

Ellen had opened the door to Penelope. No one 
in the awful tragedy that had been enacted in the 
house had taken any note of the girl's going and 
coming, and, although it was almost ten o'clock 
when she re-entered the house, the fact of her tardy 
appearance mattered to no one. Lovelace had 
motored her home to the White House, and had 
parted with her after a long kiss. But she was 
passive and exhausted, with every nerve in shocked 
revolt, and she had clung to him in silence, listen- 
ing to his eager plans for their next meeting. 

The wheels of bewilderment were turning round 
in her head; she was sure neither of herself nor of 
the ground on which she stood. She dared not 
think, for then she might have given way utterly; 
she could only cling to the memory of Lovelace's 
kisses, of his whispered vows and promises. They 
were to be together always — they were never to 
part — she was his life, his treasure. She wondered 

if it had only been the chill shock of blinding reality 

134 
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that had imagined a change in his attitude towards 
her — afterwards. She had told herself she would 
not think to-night, and now, in the shock of her 
homecoming, thought was easily converted into 
other channels. 

"How did it happen, Ellen?" she said faintly. 
"Where is my aunt?" She clung to the rail of 
the bannister, a white, piteous figure; and Ellen 
regarded hep curiously, since she had not known 
that Mr. Cleeve's death would affect his niece so 
deeply. 

"Lor', miss, how you do take on! Don't you go 
for to faint now. I suppose the old gentleman got 
tired of his life. But you mustn't go into the study. 
Miss Lewin — it fare to make you sick. Mrs. Oleeve's 
upstairs." 

Even as she spoke, a groan of such intolerable 
anguish came to her ears, that Penelope started. 
It was like the moaning of an animal in pain, hurt 
beyond healing — hardly human. 

"There she be again, miss; it fare to make me 
creep," said Ellen. "She've been goin' on like that 
ever since she went downstairs and saw master 
lying there, with his head shot away. I expect it 
was the shock." 

"But you ought not to have allowed her to enter 
the study, Ellen," cried Penelope in passionate 
revolt. 

"She'd a right to see him, miss," returned Ellen 
sullenly; "and it brought her to her full senses 
quicker than anything." 

Penelope followed the sound upstairs, with her 
lips set tightly together. She went in at her aunt's 
door without knocking. Mrs. Gleeve was sitting 
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in a chair, rooking herself backwards and forwards 
monotonously. Her scanty grey hair lay in a lump 
upon her shoulders; her red flannel dressing-gown, 
dirty and spotted, was gaping open at the throat, 
displaying her wrinkled skin. There was such an 
unfresh atmosphere about the room, a smell of 
stale brandy, a disheveled tossing of the bedclothes, 
that Penelope felt sick. Her aunt was like an ani- 
mal keening for its mate. She had no words to 
comfort this grief. 

"So you have got back. Penny?" said Mrs. Cleeve, 
ceasing her dull rocking and moaning. "You know 
what has happened? What did he do it for? He 
had no cause — ^he was always well looked after. 
Oh, Penny, there was blood everywhere — on the 
walls and on the carpet. I wonder if it hurts to 
die like that, or whether it was all over in a 
moment?" 

"Don't think any more to-night. Aunt Agnes; 
go to bed and to sleep," said Penelope, mastering 
her repugnance, and kneeling down at Mrs. Cleeve's 
side to put her arms round her. 

"I must think. I shall never sleep again. I 
shall always see him like that. Penny, i once loved 
him — love doesn't last, but I remembered our 
wedding-day when I saw him; he had no right to 
do that. Penny — no right at all. What am I going 
to do now, for he had bought an annuity with his 
money? He might have thought of us, but he 
was always selfish; and now I suppose I shall 
starve." 

The shook of the tragedy had broken down the 
floodgates of her control, and she was so absolutely 
unlike herself in her wild, disjointed talk, that 
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Penelope wondered whether she had found the 
real woman at last — selfish even in her sorrow. 

Was this the keynote of human nature — selfish- 
ness? It was the second time within the last two 
hours that this truism had been brought home to 
her, and she told herself that she had much to 
unlearn. 

When she and Milly had been children together, 
life seemed to present itself in a series of charm- 
ing events and characters, each of which was in- 
fluenced by the most perfect motives, the advance- 
ment of the good of others. But now those golden 
visions had faded, and life, as she had known it at 
Norleigh and Cheverley, was teaching her that self- 
advancement was the motive power of existence. 

"You must go to sleep now. Aunt Agnes," she 
said, trying to speak with authority, "or you will 
be quite ill to-morrow. I shall feel anxious about 
you, because you will have such a strain on your 
powers of endurance; you know there will be so 
much to settle, and — and we cannot help Uncle 
Arthur now." 

"I shall never sleep again!" cried Mrs. Cleeve 
fiercely. "I tell you, Penelope, he has ruined my 
life! Penelope, will people say it was my fault? 
Will they blame me because of this? Say it wasn't 
my fault, girl. Don't stand staring there like a 
fool! Oh, God! I wish I was dead!" 

The violence of her tears and sobs had to spend 
itself before Penelope* could reason with her in 
any way, and when she at last induced her to lie 
down on her bed, and tucked an eiderdown quilt 
about her shoulders, Mrs. Cleeve would not allow 
herself to be left alone for an instant 
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"It can't hurt a great strong girl like you, Penny, 
to sit up; and I can't be left alone as long as I am 
awake — I should be afraid of seeing your uncle 
again. Why, I am afraid even now to think he lies 
dead in the house." 

But at last her strong, convulsive shudderings 
yielded to exhaustion, and she fell into a heavy 
sleep; though it was already a new day before 
Penelope, worn out, went up to her bedroom and 
it was the hour before dawn before she could close 
her eyes. 

As the long night dragged itself along, many 
visions were unfolded before her, and, even in her 
troubled sleep, dead Milly and Arthur Cleeve came 
to look at her, and their eyes were haunting in their 
sadness. As she crept to her room, the dark well 
of the staircase beneath her made her shudder- 
She could see the track of light under the study 
door, where the policeman sat keeping watch with 
the dead. She wished, too, that she had been 
dead before ever she had been brought to that 
parting of the ways where she had stood that night. 
She had opened the door of the children's room, 
but when she saw them in their pure sleep, looking 
like angels who had lost their way back to heaven, 
she could not touch them. To-morrow she might 
feel different; but to-night — ^to-night she was un- 
clean. 

Back in her room she stood, remembering the 
past hours at Ewshott; the warm fragrance of the 
room with its peat-heated fire, the luxuriance of the 
dressing-gown, the handsome face of Stuart Love- 
lace with its self-indulgent mouth — ^all passed be- 
fore her tired brain like the pictures in a cinemato- 
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graph display. She knew now what love meant — 
the passion .with which she had trifled all her life. 
There were words and deeds branded on her mind 
now like the writing on a wax tablet done with a 
red-hot point. She could never forget, and the 
horror of it was that there were memories about it 
all that thrilled her even now — ^the knowledge of 
good and evil! She buried her face in the pillow. 
Each dainty cheek had been kissed by Lovelace; 
her lips were still burning with the memory of his 
embrace. She tried to reassure herself that there 
was no harm in their relationship, but the assurance 
faltered within her. 

She was to marry Lovelace; he had not spe- 
cifically arranged it, but she knew that he meant her 
to be his wife, and that would put everything right. 

Would it straighten out the wrong? The answer 
was. No — a thousand times, No! The pine-trees 
whispered it as they whispered in the wind, the 
waters of the Broad murmured it as they rocked 
under the stars among the sedges — all the myriad 
voices of the night seemed to Penelope to point 
to her as a blot upon the pure simplicity of nature. 
But when at last -she slept, it was to dream of 
Stuart Lovelace, with one hand holding fast the 
pearl necklace that he had dimly imagined to be 
the price of her honour. It showed how little he 
understood her — how little any man can ever under- 
stand any woman. For Penelope had given herself 
to him even as primitive woman might have given 
herself to primitive man, when the world was young. 
• •.••• 

Ill news flies apace, and the White House at 
Oheverley had become the centre of attraction 
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before noon next day. Life requires its daily meed 
of trivial duties, even though the heart has broken, 
and, although Arthur Cleeve lay dead in his study, 
the chickens had to be fed and the cow milked at 
exactly the same hour as before. 

Paul Amberley was the first guest to arrive, and 
when Penelope came down to the drawing-room to 
meet him, and saw his face, she realised quite sud- 
denly that there was a great gulf set between her- 
self and the Penelope of yesterday, and, without 
touching his outstretched hand, she sank into a 
chair. 

"My sister begged me to come and ask you to 
let the children go back with me," he said; "I 
have brought the wagonette. I am sure Mrs. Cleeve 
will be glad to be relieved of them for a few days. 
I must not ask you to come, too, I suppose, al- 
though you look very shaken? Is there anything I 
can do for you. Miss Lewin?" 

Penelope shook her head. "It is all so dreadful — 
we can hardly realise it," she said. "I shall be 
grateful indeed if you will take the children away 
with you, as you suggest; their questions are so 
difficult to answer, and I am afraid of the servants 
feeding them on horrible details; and this morning, 
too, Mrs. Cleeve herself is very strange." 

"You poor child!" said Paul Amberley simply. 
"This is a time of great trial for you, and may God 
support you in it; but I want you to promise that 
if ever you want help you will come to us. My 
sister is so anxious to have you at Momington; but 
my father and I feel sure that you will not want to 
leave your aunt just now." 

^TTou are quite right; I oould not leave her," 
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said Penelope in a low voice. She did not give 
utterance to the thought, strong within her, that 
she could never enter Momington Rectory again 
until she wore Suart's wedding-ring upon her finger. 
But Amberley misread the look in her eyes. 

"My father wished me to tell you that you must 
ask him to do what is necessary,'' he said gently. 
"There will be arrangements to make about the 
funeral. He wishes to— to bury Mr. Oleeve, if it 
is possible." 

"It is very good of him," said Penelope again; 
"but I know there is a fear that they will not give 
him Christian burial. You see, I saw him just 
before it happened; he talked to me quite sensibly. 
He had been distressed about something. Oh, Mr. 
Amberley, it is no use to disguise anything from 
you, for the servants have spread it all over the 
village. My aunt had — ^they had quarrelled, and 
he told me he wished he was dead; and, instead of 
staying to help him, I went out." 

"You think he took the coward's way, and threw 
oflF his burden for a moment, to resume it on the 
other side of death? No, Miss Lewin; Mr. Oleeve 
was mad — ^I am sure of it; and that will be the 
verdict of the inquest. I have too much faith in 
human nature to believe in the suicide of a sane 
man." 

Paul Amberley spoke so hotly that Penelope 
looked at him, envious of a faith in human nature 
so great that it could move mountains of im- 
possibility. 

"Perhaps you are right," she said gently. "And 
now I will go and ask my aunt if the children may 
accept your kind invitation." 
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He watched her go, very pitiful of her youth, 
her slender beauty, her exquisite face. It seemed 
horrible that she should be so intimately associated 
with a tragedy so sordid as the death of Mr. Cleeve, 
but he felt sure that she would rise superior to her 
circumstances, and, as far as possible, invest the 
situation with idealism. 

Mrs. Cleeve was thankful that the children should 
leave her for a time; indeed, she seemed so strange- 
ly sullen that Penelope could only guess she had 
been drinking again. Her face had shrunk and 
altered in the night; she had not seemed the same 
woman since she had looked upon the dead face 
of her husband; but the servants considered her 
attitude the correct one, since, in the Eastern Coun- 
ties, despair is the natural outcome of bereavement, 
and a widow must remain in her own room, and 
eat and drink at odd hours, according as the fancy 
moves her. 

"Throw the children in the Broad, if you like; 
I don't care what happens to them," she said reck- 
lessly, as her niece came in. "I don't care what 
happens to any one in this house." 

"Aunt Agnes, you must not talk like that," said 
Penelope, with a little sob of fear. "There is so 
much to be done; you must face it all like the 
brave woman you are." 

"I shall curse God and die," said Mrs. Cleeve 
sullenly. But Penelope had left her and was hurry- 
ing in search of the children, whom she found dis- 
consolately enough sitting in their bedroom, since 
no one had had time to attend to them that morn- 
ing. They were delighted at the thought of their 
visit to Momington, and watched Penelope packing 
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their clothes, with such glee, that the girl was 
thankful to feel they had been spared all knowledge 
of the tragedy. Even the servants had spared their 
innocence, and they went skipping past the door 
of the study with an unconsciousness in which 
Penelope rejoiced. 

When she bade Paul Amberley good-bye, after 
tucking the rug round Dickie's knees, he bent down 
from the driving-seat to look into her face with his 
clear, impersonal gaze. 

"God help and comfort you!" he said. "You will 
remember that you have friends at Mornington, 
Miss Lewin?" 

She looked steadily back at him, and he saw that 
the expression of her eyes had changed. They were 
no longer proud and fearless in their innocence — 
they had knowledge in them. 

"Poor girl! What a terrible effect her uncle's 
death has had upon her," he said to himself, puzzled 
and dismayed. 

Like a blinding flash there swept across Penel- 
ope's mind the realisation of the fact that she could 
never more be this man's friend, never share in the 
free, beautiful life lived by the Amberleys at Morn- 
ington. She was conscious of a wild longing to 
shake herself free from the new Penelope — ^to 
throw off the yoke of her attraction for Lovelace, 
even though now she was drawn to him by cords 
of magnetisnx that she could not understand. 

"Mr. Amberley," she said, with her hand upon 
the splash-board of the carriage, "your work does 
not include people — ^people who have sinned, does 
it? They cannot be cured by your faith-healing?" 
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''Every one has sinned, and illness and suffering 
are the direot results of such sin.'' 

If Paul Amberley was surprised at the question, 
he did not show it, for his mind was set to help 
her, and to fathom the look in those eyes that 
had grown in them since their last meeting. 

"I mean — oh! how silly I am — but it strikes me 
to-day that I must ask you this question. Sup- 
posing any one had — had done wrong and was 
sorry, would you take that person into your house 
at Momington?" 

Amberley looked steadily into her eyes, and his 
own had within them the awful purity of Raphael's 
"Christ." Her beauty, with the faint cloud upon 
it that had eclipsed some of her old vivacity, ap- 
pealed to him, and yet repelled him with a vague 
sense of shock. 

"I should say if such a person came to Morning- 
ton, and my father would say it too, 'Let him that 
is without sin among you cast the first stone,' " he 
answered slowly. 

But Penelope had read the hatred of sin in his 
eyes — ^the broad line that lay between right and 
wrong in his upright soul — ^and she laughed a little 
recklessly. "Good people like you would set sin- 
ners in white sheets, with candles in their hands, 
and purge out the sin before you healed the sinner. 
No, Mr. Amberley, when people have done wrong, 
they go for help to those whom the fires of the 
stake have singed, people who can understand, and 
not to those who set them apart." 

Amberley laid his hand on her wrist, and she felt 
the chill of his long, cool fingers on her feverish 
pulses. "Miss Lewin^ when Christ was on earth, 
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the greatest sinners always came to Him in prefer- 
ence to His disciples. Perfect goodness always 
understands. It is the Pharisees of life who pass 
by on the other side." 

The gate clicked behind them, and suddenly 
Penelope's face lighted up with a golden gleam of 
radiance that transfigured her. And Amberley, 
looking round, saw that Stuart Lovelace had en- 
tered the gate and was Walking up the drive. 
Something of the joy that illumined the girl's face 
was repeated in the eyes of the new arrival; and 
Paul Amberley felt a shock run through him as he 
realised that here were two lovers, where he had 
imagined only mere acquaintance existed. 

"The heart's letter is writ in the eyes," said 
Amberley to himself, as he lifted his hat gravely 
and drove away. 

There is no resisting love, wherever it may be 
found, since it is the motive power of the world; 
but Paul had food for thought on his way home, 
and made Dickie wonder at the abstracted answers 
bis friend returned to the questions wherewith he 
was beset. 

Penelope met Lovelace with eyes that hardly 
dared to glance in his face — sweet, dewy eyes, full 
of the consciousness of what had passed between 
them, yet without the confident happiness of a 
wedded life. There was shame in her expression — 
shame and appeal; for now, with instinctive primi- 
tive modesty, she realised that her world must be 
contained in him, since she had yielded to him, and 
yet she could not feel whole-hearted trust in the 
wisdom of her choice. 

He met her with glowing eyes, for he was not yet 
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tired of her — he told himself that he worshipped 
her, he told himself that he did not care in the very 
least for the fact that his banking account was 
seriously overdrawn, and that he had no right to 
contemplate supporting a penniless wife where he 
could not support: himself. He fully intended to 
marry her — ^there must be no question of that, for 
the sake of honour; but she must consent to a 
private wedding, because there were certain of his 
creditors who were not pressing their claims on 
account of his intended marriage to Alice Fan- 
shawe. He passed to the worid as a very rich man, 
and, indeed, had it not been for his unbridled ex- 
travagance, there would have been no question that 
his means were extremely adequate, even for a man 
who desired to live the life of a gentleman of 
fashion. But money melted through his fingers like 
water from the back of a duck, and it was highly 
probable that he had spent Alice Fanshawe^s for- 
tune in advance, though he had no mind to reflect 
on anything beyond the fact that Penelope Lewin 
gratified every desire of his nature just at present. 

"Little darling sweetheart- wife!" he said in a 
low tone. "I have never ceased thinking of you 
since we parted, even for a moment, sleeping and 
waking. But, now, what is all this that I hear 
about Mr. Cleeve?" 

"Oh, Stuart! he is dead!— he killed himself last 
night." 

"Lfook here, you must come back with me to 
Ewshott. This is no place for you. I can't bear 
to think of it. Put your things together, and come 
with me now." 
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"But I could not, Stuart — I could not leave my 
aunt; and, besides that, it would not be right." 

"I will get Mrs. Grey to come and stay, or some 
friend, till we can be married, Pen." 

"Don't ask me to come." 

"I will give up Ewshott — I will take a flat in 
town; or there are my chambers in Vosges Street 
— they would be big enough just for you and me." 

"Stuari:, don't ask me," said Penelope again, in 
a very low tone. "It would not be right to come 
to you." 

Lovelace laughed triumphantly. "Why, there can 
be no question any longer of right or wrong be- 
tween you and me, darling." 

Penelope grew very pale, and shivered, for she 
felt as if once again a profaning hand had been 
laid on her, and the necklace round her throat 
burnt her as if each pearl were red hot. 

"I am very miserable about — about last night," 
she said; "we must have been mad. Let me forget 
it." 

Lovelace set his hand under her chin and turned 
her face up, so that he could look down into her 
beautiful eyes. 

"I don't want to forget it, darling. You made 
me the happiest man on earth," he whispered, 
greedily watching the red blush flame into her face. 

"If only I could talk to some one, and — and ask 
if it was such a terrible thing. It must be — oh, 
Stuart, it must be!" 

Her voice broke in a sob, and she clung to him, 
hysterical and afraid. 

"You must not, indeed. Why, Penelope, you 
must be mad. Were you thinking of telling that 
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young prig who was here with you just now? Good 
heavens, Penelope! are you crazy?" 

She had never imagined that Stuart's voice could 
sound so harsh. He was angry with her, and quite 
suddenly she knew once again how she loved him. 

"Oh, Stuart!" she said pitifully, "how could I 
tell any one? Why, I am ashamed. You don't 
understand." 

It was the eternal cry of the female to the male 
in swcula sceculorum; for man never will under- 
stand woman until the Books are opened. 

Lovelace drew her into the shadow of the porch, 
and put his arms about her. 

"Darling," he said imperiously, "kiss me, and see 
if I do not understand." 

Penelope forgot that on the right-hand side of 
the front door was the room where the dead man 
lay, waiting for the Judgment Day. She forgot 
herself and the world in one long kiss. Life and 
death were alike to her, since they were bounded 
by love. It struck her dimly now that they were 
inevitably bound to one another by cords that 
could not be loosened. The man might wear his 
tie lightly — ^the woman never could; and there was 
something of solemn self-renunciation in her kiss 
that Lovelace missed entirely. 

"Darling — darling," he said, shaken by sudden 
passion. "Penny, we must go away together — 
into the sunlight, to Monte Carlo and along that 
bend of the Riviera, right away to San Remo, and 
drowse the winter away in warmth and happiness, 
just you and I together. Come to me, little girl, 
to-night, and we will plan our tour together." 
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"I can't come again^ Stuart; it is not right," said 
the girl faintly. 

Lovelace flicked an imaginary fly from the wall. 
"Not right, you darling casuist! Why not? Just 
because that parson fellow has cast his blighting 
eye upon you? Don't you want love and the sun- 
light, Pen, instead of death and misery and the 
grey weather?" 

The light, scoffing tone hid a world of anxiety 
beneath it. Stuart Lovelace was inspired by a 
feeling for this girl of which he had never before 
dreamed. He could not relinquish her, but at the 
same time he could not make any definite promise 
of marriage, since his affairs were too deeply in- 
volved to undertake fresh obligations lightly. 

"I will go with you, Stuart, when we are mar- 
ried," said Penelope in a low tone. 

Something of the evasive nature of his protesta- 
tions alarmed her, and she could not trust herself 
to look fear in the eyes. 

"Of course — of course; all women are bound by 
the fetish of the golden ring, though they little 
realise that love tries to fly out of the window 
when he finds himself caught and chained. Come, 
Pen, you and I will walk into the Registrar's at 
Mastell Magna, if you like, or, still better, in Lon- 
don, and ratify our bond whenever you will ; but I 
see how it is — ^you don't trust me, or the constancy 
of my love for you." 

"IMo trust you," Penelope said earnestly. "How 
can I make you believe that I trust you?" 

"By coming to me without reserve." 

Her grave eyes questioned him, lingered on his 
handsome face, forced him to give her look for 
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look. If she could not trust him, then indeed was 
her future very dark. She would compel herself 
to confidence. 

"You must give me a week to think over it." 

She was temporising with herself, but she did 
not know that Lovelace said to himself exultingly 
that she who hesitates is lost. 

"You will be at Ewshott long before the week 
is up," he said; "and the day you come to me 
without reserve, I will make arrangements for our 
marriage." 

Once again there dawned the certainty of the 
triumph of the male in the face of Stuart Lovelace; 
and Penelope saw it. 

"I believe you think all women are the same," 
she faltered — "all ready to give themselves to the 
first man who asks them." 

"I know that all women are the most deliciously 
inconsistent creatures," he answered, with a laugh. 
"They are moved entirely by the emotions of the 
moment, and, if they tell you they have made up 
their minds to renounce the world and enter a 
convent, you may be sure they will be in your arms 
in half an hour." 

In the shadow of the porch Penelope laid her 
hand on his arm. A scudding, stinging shower of 
sleet was falling, and she wondered if it was an 
emblem of her life — cold and wet and intolerably 
sunless, as the day had turned out to be. 

"Oh, Stuart! women are as men make them. I 
know it — I am sure of it. You can guide a woman 
only through her affection, because she is just a 
mass of loving, tingling nerves. Men will never 
understand how much the mere expression of af- 
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fection means to womanhood, since love is the 
craving want of her nature. Oh, Stuart! I think 
there would be far fewer broken hearts if every 
mother in England did her duty by her sons, and 
taught them what a woman's nature really is from 
the very beginning of all things." 

The earnestness of her eyes touched him for a 
moment, and, half jesting, he laid his hand across 
them and closed them. 

"Dear, beautiful, bewildering eyes," he said jest- 
ingly; "when you look at me like that, Pen, you 
almost persuade me that you are right and I am 
wrong." 

As they stood there, the front door behind them 
opened, and Ellen came out to clean the steps. 
She gave a little shriek as she saw them, and 
dropped her scrubbing-brush. "I am sure I beg 
your pardon. Miss Lewin," she said, recovering her- 
self, "but I thought, if the inquest is held to-day, 
we must have the place nice." 

It was the intolerable touch of sordid common- 
place upon their love, and Stuart turned sharply 
away. "You will be sure to tell me if I can do 
anything for you, Miss Lewin," he said stiffly. 
"Please tell Mrs. Oleeve that I called to ask after 
her." 

And so they parted, coolly enough outwardly, 
though the eyes of Lovelace told her of the passion 
burning in his heart. They drew her with cords of 
steel; they told her that she was his own — ^bound 
to him by links that could not be broken. She 
fought against him for the moment, for she felt 
he was too certain of her. She could read that 
he was saying in his heart, "She will come to me 
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long before the week is over"; and Ellen, looking 
up from her vigorous scrubbing with inquisitive 
eyes, read something in the wistful, quivering face 
that touched her anxiously. 

Since she had come to Cheveriey, no one had 
treated her with such invariable kindness as Penel- 
ope. The rest of the household had looked upon 
her as a thief, who was there to regain her char- 
acter — ^presumably an impenitent thief; but Penel- 
ope had trusted her, and had done no ostentatious 
locking-up of trifles and periodical significant 
searchings for keys and purse that had been a 
favourite amusement of Mrs. Cleeve. 

"Miss Lewin." 

Penelope brought her mind back with an effort 
from the handsome figure in the tweed suit, swing- 
ing back to Ewshott at the top of his stride. 

"Yes, Ellen." 

Ellen slapped a wet brush full of soap and water 
on the damp, green-lichened step. "Miss Lewin, 
did you ever hear tell of Nance Oldman?" 

"Never." 

" 'Tis a pity you didn't, miss," said the girl again, 
scrubbing vigorously. "She was in service at 
Ewshott, and now she wishes she hadn't been." 

Penelope stood staring down disdainfully at the 
broad back view of Ellen, outlined by the dirty 
blue skirt. 

"I don't see what that has to do with me, Ellen," 
she said coldly. "Did you take Mrs. Cleeve a cup 
of coffee as I told you?" 

Ellen sought after words with an effort. "Tom 
Galsworthy saw you last night, miss, going to the 
Court, and saw you come away; it's all over the 
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village this morning, miss — he's under-gardener to 
Lord Ewshott." 

"How dare you gossip about me!" said Penelope, 
with a sudden burst of passion, and, turning, she 
swept back into the house. 

All the glow and glamour that had surrounded 
last night had vanished at one breath of sordid 
gossip, like the wind upon a gossamer web. She 
went up to her aunt's room again and knocked 
imperiously, but Mrs. Cleeve was in the dressing- 
room, and did not hear her come in. She was 
standing leaning over the chest of drawers that 
she had opened, and the contents of which were 
thrown about over the floor. It seemed to Penelope 
that she was searching for something, and when 
at last she caught up an old scarf of red and blue 
knitting, she pressed it to her cheek with an in- 
articulate noise like a dumb thing in pain. 

"Aunt Agnes," said the girl tremulously, and 
when Mrs. Cleeve turned unseeing eyes upon her, 
she shrank back at the look in the haggard face. 

"Look at this. Penny! I gave this to Arthur 
before we were married; it was the only thing 
I ever knitted for him — the one thing I ever gave 
him, I think; he gave me everything, and I took 
it all without a question." 

Penelope trembled very much, for she felt that 
she stood in the centre of a drama before which 
all other experiences of her short life — save one — 
paled. 

"I think you made him happy, Aunt Agnes," 
she began; but Mrs. Cleeve cut her short. 

"Don't tell lies, Penny. I have been thinking 
over everything as I lay in my room. I made his 
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life a hell. We were never suited to one another. 
I ought to have married a man who would have 
been my master; but Arthur — poor, poor Arthur — 
was too gentle, too gentle.'' 

It seemed to Penelope that she had never seen 
tears such as her aunt shed, as her voice broke on 
the words. It waB like the grief of an animal 
crying for its mate — without hope, without Chris- 
tianity. Her self-control broken down, Mrs. Cleeve 
had returned to the savage that is within the cen- 
tre of the being of every child of man, and Penelope 
had to hold her with all the strength in her slender 
body to prevent her from dashing her head against 
the wall. 

When the hysterical attack was over, and her 
aunt lay sullenly still on her own bed, Penelope 
went back to her uncle's dressing-room. The in- 
quest was to be held on the following morning, 
and it would depend on the verdict pronounced by 
the villagers who would have to attend as the 
coroner's jury whether or no the dead body would 
be buried with the rites of Holy Church. The girl 
dared not trust herself to think what would happen 
unless he was judged to have been insane at the 
time of his death. She had a wild idea of finding 
out the coroner for herself, and of imploring him 
to do his best for them. Then she remembered 
that she did not know even the coroner's name, 
nor where he lived. That she and her aunt would 
have to appear at the inquest and answer questions, 
she knew, but the ordeal seemed only another part 
of the dull misery of which life was made up at 
the White House. 

She lifted the dead man's possessions from the 
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floor one by one, to replace them in the drawers. 
There were old pipes and torn letters; here and 
there a dry, withered flower — a souvenir of some 
event in life that must surely have taken place 
before his marriage, so carefully was it treasured. 
There were a few faded daguerrotypes, but no pho- 
tograph of Mrs. Cleeve anywhere. His father and 
mother simpered up at Penelope with the same 
weak faces, the same uncertain lips, that had been 
the bane of their son's character. There was his 
diary — a shabby brass-bound book, with a pencil 
fastened to it by a string — and mechanically Penel- 
ope turned its pages. There had been no entry for 
a long time until the day before Arthur Cleeve died, 
and under that date these characters were traced 
in an uncertain hand: 

"I wonder why I was born to be so unhappy! 
I cannot find comfort anywhere. Life has been 
a mistake, and I can't get out of it. What am I 
to do? The end is inevitable." 

He had scratched out some word and added "in- 
evitable," and in that word Penelope read the cry 
of a tortured soul. He had been in prison — a wild 
thing caught in a trap — and Penelope wondered if 
he were happier now that he had escaped, and, won- 
dering, found herself weeping bitterly for the man 
who had never been remarkable until he died. 

Death individualises, death distinguishes even 
what is sordid and common, so that even a sweep 
who commits suicide in a back street may be a 
nine-days' wonder to the populace, whereas, in life, 
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scarce half a dozen people may have known his 
name. 

Buty as she sat there alone, words that she had 
once read swept across Penelope's mind, searing 
it like a red-hot iron on a wax sheet: 

"Weep not for the dead, but weep sore and lament 
for him that goeth away into a far country, for he 
shall return and see his native land no more." 

For truly Penelope herself had gone away into a 
far country from whence there could be no return. 



CHAPTER VIII 

A MAN AND A WOMAN 

"Qui de nous n'a eu sa terre promise, son Jour d'extase et 
sa fin en exil?" Amieu 

THERE are Dutch paintings in the National 
Gallery that depict life in so coarse and lurid 
a fashion that they haunt the memory like pictures 
from hell; and if Van Eyck or Van Ressler had 
been among the jury who sat on Mr. Cleeve's body 
in the study at the White House that February 
morning, each would have found food for his pencil. 
Emotions in the country are crude, since there is 
no veneer wherewith to cover them, and little self- 
control to keep them within bounds when roused. 
Men kill themselves from despair in citjes every 
day; but in the country, where they commune with 
Nature, and her quiet heals them, such a death is a 
gaping wound across the serenity of the days. 

When Penelope was summoned to the room with 
her aunt, to be asked the few questions that the 
kindness of the coroner thought necessary, she en- 
tered with fear and trembling, her knees shaking 
beneath her; and the curious gaping faces turned 
upon her did not tend to restore her self-control. 

The room was darkened and the lamp lighted, 
but through the blind a struggling ray of cold sun- 
light struck upon the covered coflfin in the corner. 

157 
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The coroner rose to greet Mrs. Cleeve with a half- 
bow. 

"I am sorry, madam/' he began, "to have to 
trouble you on this melancholy occasion, but there 
are a few questions I must put to you for " 

Penelope was holding her aunt by the arm; but 
at that instant Mrs. Cleeve flung her off and made 
a step forward into the room. Penelope had helped 
her to dress neatly enough in a black gown, and 
had tied a wisp of black net over her sandy hair 
and under her chin; but now the stunned woman 
seemed to be galvanised into sudden life and to be 
re-created anew. There were many faces watching 
from the hall — curious faces staring in the room; 
and Penelope shrank away behind the door, and 
hid her face in an old garden coat that still hung 
there, for quite suddenly her aunt had lost the last 
remnant of her self-control, and was speaking in 
a strange forced voice that ran on continuously, 
and under the influence of which the faces in the 
room took on a shocked expression of revolted sym- 
pathy. These men all had wives and children, they 
ate and drank and rose up to work and lay down 
to sleep; but the crude elemental tragedy of a lost 
soul had never come under their notice before, and 
it stirred the muddied, slow-running stream of 
placid existence as it had never yet been stirred. 

"What is the use of asking me questions, any one 
of you?" said Mrs. Cleeve hoarsely. "Sit down 
all of you and listen, for it is I who must talk to 
you and tell you the truth." 

The coroner — a weak-lipped man, with smooth 
grey hair — sat down in his chair as suddenly as if 
he had been shot, a"nd his companions never stirred. 
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There was madness in Mrs. Cleeve's eyes; every 
feature of her red fat face seemed to be distorted 
by the look in those cruel eyes that dominated the 
whole room now with their restless glance. Her 
hands plucked at the bosom of her gown now and 
again as she spoke. They were never still, those 
hands. 

''I killed my husband as surely as if I had held 
the pistol to his head!" said Mrs. Cleeve again. 
"There are ways of killing far worse than those 
of violence! I used them every day. I never spoke 
kindly to him; I treated him worse than you would 
treat your dog, and he never complained; I flung 
it in his face that he was poor, and yet I never tried 
to save his money. I often took too much to 
drink; he saw me drunk; he knew all my weak- 
nesses. I never spared him." 

Penelope closed her eyes, for the shock of horroi 
was too much for her. Mrs. Cleeve must have 
gone suddenly mad, and the dead level of the harsh 
voice lay on her senses like a cloud. 

"Don^t say any more, Mrs. Cleeve," said the little 
coroner nervously. "You would not like to say 
anything you would be sorry for afterwards." 

Mrs. Cleeve looked at him as though she were an 
immeasurable distance above him. "Be quiet, you 
whited sepulchre!" she said. "I tell you I must 
speak. I have starved my husband and browbeaten 
him. Ask my niece if there is any wonder that he 
took his life; why, the wonder is that he was patient 
so long. When he married me, he was a good man, 
a staunch believer, a hard-working clergyman. I 
tell you I did the devil's work, and uprooted his 
faith. I showed him the sordid side of life and 
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human nature, so that he ceased to believe in the 
spiritual side " 

"Aunt Agnes," said Penelope, suddenly, "don't 

say any more, don't — don't " She laid her hand 

on Mrs. Cleeve's arm and tried to drag her away. 
"Please forget her words, gentlemen — ^the trouble 
has turned her brain — ^they are not true!" 

Mrs. Cleeve turned upon her with the fury of a 
lioness. Something in the warped brain sharpened 
her instinct, and she let loose the smothered jealous 
hatred she had held within her for her young and 
beautiful niece: 

"Harlot!" she said. "Take your hand off me! 
What have you to do with my sorrow?" 

Penelope shrank back against the wall, cowering 
down with her face in her hands, heeding no longer 
the lash of the persistent voice, self-accusing, that 
now no one could stem. It was like a dreadful 
dream that had neither beginning nor ending, save 
that one word ringing in Penelope's brain : "Har- 
lot! harlot!" 

How could her aunt know? Was it branded 
upon her brow, and was that what Lovelace had 
made of her? He had told her that love was 
idyllic, and now it was nothing but a coarse, com- 
mon business that stamped a woman with shame. 

To the coroner and the men around him, the 
word came with no shock, though they turned curi- 
ous eyes momentarily on Penelope. 

In the Eastern Counties of England there is 
little refinement among the poor, and words are 
flung hardly about that would insult and wound 
more civilised folk cruelly. 

When Mrs. Cleeve's voice broke at last in a harsh 
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goream on the last word, a sigh of relief went 
through the room, and each man looked his neigh- 
bour speechless in the face. The dead man in the 
coffin that was covered by the black pall was 
avenged fully for all the suffering he had endured 
while he was still alive, for the woman who had 
made him suffer had gone mad with the realisation 
of her own baseness. 

The golden edge of the dying sunlight slipped 
under the crooked blind and struck across the room. 
There was not much that it could soften into 
beauty, but Nature did its best to cover up what 
was base and ugly — to gild the unlovely; and 
Penelope, dazzled by the brightness striking across 
her aching eyes, closed them. 

When she looked up again, her aunt was gone, 
and she rose to her feet. The men were talking 
to one another in quick jerks of spasmodic wonder, 
discussing the past scene. She came forward a 
little helplessly, uncertain of what was expected 
of her. 

"You had better go after your aunt," said the 
coroner kindly enough. "She's a bit overcome, and 
it's not to be wondered at." 

Penelope, shivering, shut the door, and went up 
to Mrs. Cleeve's room, only to find it empty. She 
looked through the house for her, calling her name, 
until at last she took fright and summoned Housego 
to aid in her search of the grounds. She did not 
know what she feared ; but Housego knew, and was 
not loath to express it. 

"What about the Broad?" he said at last. "It 
du fare to make me think she may have took that 
way out of her troubles." 
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"Oh, no, Housego — no," said Penelope. "I oould 
not bear it." 

"'Tain't what you can bear, miasit,'* said the 
old man with boundless contempt; "but the Lord's 
hand has been agin' us this day, andi maybe it's 
the best after all for her." 

"It isn't possible," said Penelope, with a sob. 
But at the same time she was convineed in the 
heart of her that it was possible. 

"You go along. Miss Penny, and wait on the 
bridge for me," said Housego. "I shall get Tom 
Bates to help me, for it's not a job I care for." 

Penelope walked across the garden and out to 
the old stone bridge beyond the gate that spanned 
a narrow portion of Mastell Broad at this point. 
She had all a girl's fear of death and the Unknown, 
but the sight of the Broad soothed her terrors for 
the moment, and laid a healing hand upon her 
spirit. As far as eye could see, the level sheet of 
unruffled grey water stretched to the skyline, edged 
by the fir and spruce woods that ran down to the 
stream's edge. There were two herons sunning 
themselves in the mud on the shore, some little dis- 
stance away — ^black shapes against the dear flame 
of the evening sky. 

Penelope could breathe out here in the stillness. 
The study had been so dank and dark, with its 
lighted lamps, its atmosphere of horror; but here, 
in the frosty quiet of the late February afternoon, 
life assumed once again its normal proportions. 

She had forgotten her aunt, since death seemed 
out of place where all nature was instinct with the 
coming of spring. Stuart Lovelace was in her mind, 
the thought of him drawing her with cords of steel. 
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He represented beauty and idyllic life where all 
else was sordid, and she allowed her mind to rest 
on his words — his invitation to her. 

When once the rubicon is passed, the gap that 
divides one from the farther side seems but a small 
thing, and, even now, her experience of the night 
before was growing less heinous in her eyes. There 
was a dangerous glamour over it that hid the foul- 
ness underneath like the golden veil of sunlight 
on the Broad. A coot was swimming towards her, 
cleaving the water with quick, firm strokes, his 
passage leaving a line of silvery ripples behind him. 
Her eye went idly downwards, considering the 
clearness of the stream, the rushes and feathery 
sedge waving in the wind against the stone piers 
of Mastell Bridge. 

As she stood, it seemed to her quite suddenly that 
the face of the water shivered, parted, and gave up 
its dead. White, distorted face, unseeing, staring 
eyes, sandy hair dabbled with blood where she had 
struck the stone piers in her fall, Mrs. Cleeve, dead 
and swaying with every ripple of the water, was 
more terrible than she had been in life. 

The cry that rang from Penelope's lips startled 
coot and tern, and brought Housego and his com- 
panion up the bridge with hurrying steps. But 
Penelope rushed by them like a wild thing, mad 
with her fear. Up the sandy path of the Broad she 
fled with the instinct of a homing bird, and when 
she reached the gate of Ewshott Court she was 
crying Stuart's name like a frightened child. 

He was practising golf strokes with a tethered 
ball alone on the lawn, and he saw her oome, and 
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knew in an instant that something had happened 
to drive her from her old moorings of security. 

"What is it, darling?" he said, as he went to 
meet her, and took her two cold shaking hands in 
his. "Don't cry, little Pen; whatever has hap- 
pened, you are safe now with me." 

"Oh, Stuart! — Stuart! Take care of me. I have 
no one but you now!" she cried. 

It was the abandonment to his protection that he 
had always desired, though he had not foreseen it 
as happening so speedily, or even before the eyes 
of every one in Cheverley. He thrust aside the 
thought that to take her into his own house was to 
blacken her reputation beyond repair; he only knew 
that he wanted her, desired her with every pulse 
of his being triumphed in her yielding as the ac- 
complishment of his dearest wish. 

He had been gloomy all day, because uncon- 
sciously he had craved for her and despaired of 
her yielding. 

"Oh, Stuart!" she said again, "my aunt is dead, 
too!" 

She fell to crying lamentably, and Lovelace put 
his strong arm about her, and lifted her like a little 
child. She seemed light as a feather in his arms — 
strong with love for her — ^as he carried her into the 
house. But she could not resist him now, even if 
she desired resistance, for merciful unconsciousness 
had wrapped her like a veil, and, for the first time 
since she lost consciousness by Milly's grave, 
Penelope had fainted dead away. 

Lovelace was distracted with fear until she 
showed signs of life once more; but far into the 
night she lay and wept, wishing that she too lay 
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where her aunt lay, in the peace of the quiet water. 
Far better would it have been for poor Penelope 
if she had died that night; but the fashioning of 
her character was not yet completed, and with 
travail and heavy sorrow the toll of her punishment 
had to be rendered to the Ood Whom she had 
forgotten. 



CHAPTER IX 



"POttCBLAIN DB MONSIBUR" 



' • • . Golden lads and lasses must, 
Ab chimney-sweepers, come to dust.' 



**rilHIS is delightful, Major Lovelace," said Lady 
M. Ewshott, entering her victoria in the Park, 
and holding out a well-gloved hand. 

It was brilliant June in London, and the flowers 
in boxes and gardens were at their best and bright- 
est. The world had come up to amuse itself, ac- 
cording to its custom, but Stuart Lovelace had been 
missing, and, if he had not been the object of some 
speculation, had at any rate been the recipient of 
much respectful sympathy. For the past three 
months had made the greatest difference in his 
future; his elder brother was dying of cancer in 
the throat, and in a very few weeks he would be 
next heir to his father, the Earl of Anchester, and 
would inherit his brother's courtesy title of Ax- 
holme. He was therefore an extremely eligible 
parti in London society, and, since no black tracker 
can equal the sleuth-hound vigilance wherewith the 
society mothers hunt down the desirable quarry, 
he was inundated with invitations on every side. 
It was considered to be much to his credit that he 
was at present living quietly in one of the most 

pleasant of the suburbs, in a small furnished house 
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that he had taken not far from the gates of one of 
London's most fashionable sports clubs. He de- 
voted himself to polo, and received no visitors, 
spending his spare time no one quite knew where, 
or with what companion. The fact of his retreat 
did credit to his affection for his brother — so the 
world said — and if anything further were hinted as 
to Penelope it was under the breath. 

"How d'you do, Lady Ewshott?" said Lovelace 
eagerly. He was glad to see his old friend, the 
day was exquisite, the Park full of sunlight and 
flowers, and the Ewshott carriage one of the smart- 
est in the Row. It was all very pleasant, all very 
agreeable, and he was glad to be back in his right 
place once again. 

Lady Ewshott, handsome in grey and black, and 
her daughter Alice, sweet and graceful in a white 
gown, with her cloud of fair hair framed by a hat 
composed entirely of pink roses, looked the very 
embodiment of fresh English girlhood. She had 
been very carefully brought up, and now, shocked 
at the little tumult that had arisen in her gentle 
heart at the sight of Lovelace, she blushed very 
prettily as he pressed her hand. 

"I am just on my way to Berkeley Square," he 
said, "to see my father." 

"Poor Axholme!" said Lady Ewshott very kindly. 
"I hope he does not suffer much?" Then, as she 
saw a shadow of distress flit across his face, she 
added hastily: "So you have left the Army, I 
hear?" 

"It was my father's wish," said Lovelace briefly. 

"Your poor father — ^how he must hate being in 
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town! I can't fancy him away from Anchester 
Court." 

"No; he brings the atmosphere of the haystacks 
and the pigs up with him ; but they are very anxious 
to do everything they can for Axholme, of course." 

"But there is nothing to be done?" 

There was a certain amount of interested specu- 
lation in Lady Ewshott's voice that annoyed 
Lovelace. 

"Nothing," he said briefly, and turned to Alice 
Fanshawe. She, at least, had never speculated 
as to his chances of succession, and she kindled to 
his glance like a butterfly in the sunlight. 

"Is your rock-garden at Dundracthet as pretty 
as ever?" he said gently. 

To talk to Alice Fanshawe was like holding con- 
verse with a pigeon that you must be careful not 
to frighten, since, if you treat it kindly, it will 
perch on your finger and display all its charm of 
plumage and innocent nature, but at the least alarm 
it will fly away. She sparkled prettily as she an- 
swered him, telling him of her new plants and of 
the dogs that were always known to him, and he 
was fascinated for the moment by her innocent 
simplicity. 

Lady Ewshott leaned back against her cushions, 
listening idly to their talk, and speculating pleas- 
antly as to the extent of the Anchester rent-roll 
and the undisputed antiquity of the title. Their 
own was the result of successful finance, though 
there were some people who hinted at heavy pur- 
chase money; but the Ewshotts had ridden out the 
storm of discussion successfully, and were in safe 
harbour in the very excellent haven where they 
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would be. Nevertheless, an alliance with Stuart 
Lovelace was much to be desired, and the mother 
was ready to let things drift as they were doing 
now, very pleasantly and comfortably. 

When the Ewshott carriage had driven away, 
with a wave of a dainty little hand and a promise 
that Stuart would dine with them on the following 
day, he pursued his way to his father's town house. 
The thought that now his parents expected him to 
marry was deep in his mind. He was happy with 
Penelope, who satisfied every desire of his nature; 
but he knew that he could not marry Penelope, and 
he knew, too, that she would never consent to 
occupy a second place in his life, even if he dared 
to propose it. He was bound, he knew, to 
disentangle himself before his marriage — Lord 
Ewshott would expect it; every one did so — ^but he 
felt somehow that he could not part with Penelope. 
She was his alter ego, but yet he was not man 
enough to brave the world and all its contempt 
and marry her. That he had promised to do so 
weighed but lightly on the conscience of Stuart 
Lovelace, for he told himself that he never intended 
to desert her, or even to allow any one else to take 
her place in his heart. He had told her that his 
brother's death would set him free to fulfil his 
obligations to her, and Penelope believed him, or, 
if now and again her heart failed her, would not 
confess it even to herself. 

When a woman has set all her faith, all her 
future, on one throw of the dice, her belief be- 
comes part of herself; and Penelope had seen no 
reason, as yet, to doubt the honour or the tender- 
ness of Stuart Lovelace. She was convinced that 
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he would fulfil his vow and marry her, just as 
surely as she was convinced that the sun rose every 
morning upon the just and the unjust. 

He was thinking of her now as he walked across 
the Park. He had installed her in a little flat of 
her own on the river-bank, and if he had nothing 
wherein to blame himself as to the arrangements 
for her comfort, yet Penelope, beautifully dressed, 
his companion whenever he desired it, had lost 
something of the charm wherewith he had invested 
the untamed elusive Penelope of the old Cheverley 
days. The inevitable reaction that comes with the 
loss of man's respect for woman had overtaken him, 
and for the present he was content to let things 
drift. 

His father's town house in Berkeley Square had 
been opened and aired far earlier than usual, and 
to it Lord and Lady Anchester had hastened when 
the fact of their heir's fatal illness became a 
lamentable certainty. 

Lord Anchester had been married three times, 
having discovered on each successive bereavement 
that it was absolutely impossible to live without 
a wife to minister to his marital comfort. Inci- 
dentally he had chosen women with fine fortunes 
to their names, but he had hardly deserved the 
soubriquet that had stuck to him for many years, 
since he possessed in no sense the nature of a 
Bluebeard. His first two wives had each presented 
him with a son and gracefully retired from the 
world; but the last, to whom he had been married 
eighteen years, had no children, and had not been 
bom quite in the same rank of life into which it 
had pleased the Almighty to call Lord Anchester. 
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That her father had been a successful Quaker 
banker was responsible for the fact of the impor- 
tation of a new element of religion and a strong 
sense of duty into the family, both of which facts 
had been responsible for the utter alienation of 
both her stepsons from the parental roof. 

Boys of twenty and seventeen, Stuart and his 
brother had revolted utterly from the atmosphere 
of Puritanism and prayer-meetings that she had 
impressed upon their home life, and, in spite of 
her undoubted kindness of heart, they had used 
her money whenever it was possible and had left 
her severely alone. She hadi triumphed now, in 
that she had the nursing of her husband's dying 
son, the preparing of him for death; and Stuart 
was conscious of a vague pity for poor Axholme, 
whose career had been a series of disasters, from 
his childless marriage and subsequent divorce from 
a chorus-girl at the Frivolity, a few years earlier, 
until now, when he lay dying from an incurable 
disease in a home that he had never loved. There 
were three years between the two brothers, but the 
elder was a prematurely old andl broken man, and 
his stepmother lost no opportunity of pushing the 
moral home, even while she alleviated his suffer- 
ings, by every means known to surgical science. 

Stuart was let in by the old family butler, who 
greeted him with respectful pleasure. The house 
certainly needed paint and paper, for it struck 
gloomily to Stuart's heart with a sense of funereal 
chill. Once a year the family oame up for shop- 
ping and a few State functions, but four weeks of 
habitation does not make a house a home, and, in 
imagination, Lovelace could see the straw packing 
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under the legs of the table in the hall, the hoi- 
land shroudings in the drawing-room, the foot- 
steps of the caretaker echoing through the deserted 
passages. 

"By Jove! I shall get rid of the house directly it 
comes to me," he said to himself, with a shiver. 
"One of those smaller Park Lane houses is in- 
finitely nicer and more habitable. How do, Martin ! 
How is my brother?" 

Martin shook his head. "No easier, Mr. Stuart," 
he said. "Her ladyship very seldom leaves him 
now, and they have been forced to get in a night 
nurse." 

"Where is my father?" 

But Lord Anchester came out of a room at the 
right hand of the door at that moment. 

"HuUoa, Stuart! I thought I heard your voice," 
he said. "Ood bless my soul! what a relief it is 
to see some one who is neither a Dissentin' minister 
nor a specialist! Look here, Stuart, if I die of any- 
thin' beastly, don't drag me up to town — let me 
die at the Court, and don't make me a spectacle for 
gods and men in London. I brought poor Axholme 
here because your stepmother wished it, but Lord! 
I wish I hadn't now; it is far more decent to die 
in the country, with the family apothecary in 
charge, than to be dissected by a score of spectacled 
professors; and that's what it has come to with 
poor Axholme, though I am sure your stepmother 
is very kind." 

Lord Anchester carried his sixty-eight years very 

lightly. He was a typical country squire, red of 

cheek and broad of limb, and his grey hair looked 

far more at home under a tweed cap than undei 
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the tall hat of London custom. He was clad in a 
Norfolk suit that had seen many summers and 
winters, and he wore knickerbocker stockings of a 
particularly vivid hue that had been knitted for him 
by one of Lady Anchester's nieces, who sold her 
work for the benefit of a fishermen's mission. 

Lovelace was very fond of his father, and de- 
tected now, with something like anxiety, a worn 
and anxious look upon his face. 

"I came up to see how you all were," said Love- 
lace, as he followed his father into the library. 
"You know I am down at Rossfield now for a bit. 
I am very keen over the polo." 

"Glad you are keen over something, my boy," 
said Lord Anchester, sitting down in his big chair 
— a square, solid figure of uncompromising vitality. 
"Poor Axholme was never keen over anythin' ex- 
cept the chorus of the Frivolity. I can't think how 
it is — somehow, my sons have never taken after 
me, or cared for the things I care for. Look here, 
Stuart, if you want to please me, marry a good, 
straightforward girl, and give me a grandson who 
will like breedin' bulldogs, and take an interest in 
the Home Farm. You and Axholme have never 
cared a rap if I carried off all the prizes at the 
Royal Agricultural Show or no; your stepmother 
thinks farmin' is worldly, and you and Axholme 
think it silly; but you learn more about religion 
in the country fields than ever you do with all 
her nasal psalm-singin' rogues preachin' at you 
everlastingly. And, as for you, Stuart, I should 
think that all the religion you and Axholme have 
got could be held very comfortably in a pint mug, 
and your love of the country likewise. What's 
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goin' to become of the Court when I'm gone is a 
puzzle to me. There won't be any one left to care, 
I believe, and that is just what is botherin' me." 

"My dear dad," said Lovelace, gently; "what has 
happened to you? You are a bit out of sorts, I 
am afraid." 

Lord Anchester scratched his head. "I'm gettin* 
old, Stuart," he said thoughtfully, "and there^s 
no one to see after the things down at Anchester, 
and just now there's a vast number of things to 
be looked after; and, somehow, there's somethin' 
awful in watchin' a child of one's body die. I re- 
member when his mother died, Stuart; she only 
lived a year after our weddin'-day, and she died the 
night he was born. And I suppose it will be my 
turn soon, Stuart, and it doesn't make it any easier 
the way your stepmother goes on about it all; and 
I'm sure it frightens Axholme when they pray over 
him so loud, poor chap. Your stepmother said that 
old Carter at Anchester has not got the Gospel at 
his finger-tips; but I'd a deal rather die with my 
hand in his, and him quietly sayin' the Lord's 
Prayer like a gentleman, than be hounded out of 
life by a red-hot Gospeller in a black coat and 
thread gloves, who asks after your soul, as he 
would after your liver, on the most unsuitable oc- 
casions, and wants to ferret out things that ought 
only to be between yourself and your Creator." 

Stuart looked at the dejected figure in the arm- 
chair; the room was heavily furnished with solid 
mahogany that had belonged to the Lovelace family 
from time immemorial. There were old oil-paint- 
ings on the walls, of Dutch interiors and bits of 
still life; there were old pewter pots on the chimney- 
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piece between the pillars of the great mahogany 
overmantel ; and some old copies of the Oentleman^s 
Magazine on the side-table under the window. His 
father's Farming Gazette looked quite out of place 
in the respectable Georgian mansion; and Lord An- 
chester himself, in his tweed coat, looked out of 
place also, as he always did in London, without his 
spud and his nailed boots. 

"How are the horses, dad?" said Lovelace, with 
an attempt at cheeriness. "You were a bit anxious 
about Fantasy, I remember, when I saw you last. 
Was her last foal all right?" 

"As good a bit of horseflesh as ever stepped on 
four legs, my boy. You must come down and see 
him. I mean to call him Merrylegs, and keep him 
for your boy." 

"You'll have to keep him some time, I am afraid." 

Lord Anchester leaned forward and laid his hand 
on his son's knee. "Look here, Stuart," he said, 
"you have got a duty to the family to perform! 
you have got to marry — especially now. What 
about Alice Fanshawe, Stuart? I know — I have 
heard rumours of things about you, but I have 
never listened to anythin'; only remember, my boy, 
that all my happiness is now wrapped up in you 
and your son that is to be; and the future Lady 
Anchester must be a woman like Alice, sans peur 
et sans reproche — ^you won't forget that, Stuart?" 

There was something very wistful about his 
father's voice, and Lovelace felt a lump in his 
throat. 

"I won't forget," he said gruffly. "I hope I shall 
not disappoint you, but you must not hurry me." 

"Stuart" — ^the voice was very laboured, the eyes 
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full of trouble — "I am afraid, when I am gone, you 
will be in trouble for money; I have been a bit un- 
fortunately lately. We are living on your step- 
mother's money — she is very good about it; but, 
you see, you will have to look out for yourself some 
day, and I am close on seventy, my boy." 

Suddenly the old boyish love, born in every child 
for its father, came back with a rush to Lovelace. 
He remembered the old days in which his father 
had been his hero — ^his ideal man, to be looked up 
to and worshipped, the man whose word was law. 
Those days had faded with Eton and Sandhurst, 
but he remembered them now, and, with his love, 
profoundest pity was mingled for the man who 
was growing old, who was old, while the wine of 
life surged so strongly in his own veins. 

"Dear old dad," he said; "never mind about the 
money !" 

He might have gone further; there might even 
have arisen between father and son that most 
heavenly of emotions, the impulse of complete con- 
fidence, when the door opened, and emotions re- 
treated at the entrance of Lady Anchester. 

"Dear Stuart, how are you?" she said. "Ax- 
holme hoped for you to-day. You will find him 
so composed, so resigned, so wonderfully comforted 
by the ministrations of Mr. Knapp. I can never 
cease to be thankful that your father yielded to 
my solicitations and brought him up to London. 
Anchester is so singularly devoid of means of 
grace." 

The dismay on his father's face reflected itself 
in Stuart's eyes, but he took his stepmother's thin, 
dry hand and pressed it warmly. 
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"Knapp and the Creator seem to be on such 
intimate terms, my dear Amelia," began Lord An- 
chester irritably, "that no doubt he is able to assure 
poor Axholme of ultimate salvation; but I'd far 
rather die with old Carter to close my eyes, knowin' 
that he rides square to hounds and has a good 
eye for a dog, than with all these greasy ^" 

"Robert!" said his wife appealingly; and Lord 
Anchestep stopped at once, with a gesture of 
resignation. 

"Very well, my dear; so long as you are happy, 
and Axholme is not worried out of his life, I have 
no reason to be irritated, I am sure." 

The third Lady Anchester was a woman of about 
sixty years of age, thin and tall, with high cheek- 
bones and restless, prominent, blue eyes. Hep hair 
was still of a raven black, but she could never have 
been beautiful, even in her early youth, and now 
her absolute inattention to fashion landed her in 
curious eccentricities in the way of dress. To-day 
her maroon-coloured cashmere, trimmed with black 
braid and adorned with a white muslin fichu, as a 
concession to the warmth of the weather, combined 
with the blue bow in her hair, were so evidently 
attempts to cheer a depressed household by avoid- 
ing anything dimly suggestive of mourning, that 
Lovelace admired the effort, even while he de- 
plored the effect upon the thin, colourless com- 
plexion. 

He kissed her thin cheeks dutifully. His step- 
mother had been invariably kind to him always, 
but she had never attempted to understand him, 
and, having treated both Stuart and his brother 
as outcasts in the days of healthy regarded Reggie 
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as a brand plucked from the burning, now that he 
was a helpless invalid. Stuart realised that, were 
he to develop an attack of diphtheria the next day, 
his stepmother would become genuinely attached 
to him, provided that the attack was severe enough. 

"Can I see Beggie?" he said. "Poor chap! It's 
a bad business." 

"It is the very best thing that could happen for 
his soul, Stuart," said Lady Anchester gravely. "He 
has found grace at last." 

The awkward silence of the two men passed un- 
noticed by her, and she patted her stepson's arm. 

"Dear Stuart, I wish I were as happy about you 
as I am about dear Reggie," she said with a sad 
smile. 

Lord Anchester's jaw dropped, and he shufSed 
nervously in his heavy boots. "Come, come, 
Amelia," he said; "you can't expect a healthy man 
to spend his day sayin' prayers." 

"I know that, in your eyes, religion is a disease," 
said his wife softly — and Stuart saw the claws 
under the velvet for a moment; "but I assure you 
that some healthy people do believe in God." 

"May I go up to Reggie?" said Lovelace 
nervously. 

"Remember not to tire him." 

"Bless my life, Amelia! Why, the boy has been 
prayed over and fussed over so much, that it'll be 
a relief to see a plain man who has not got a prayer 
in him!" cried Lord Anchester warmly; and Love- 
lace left the room, conscious of a profound pity for 
his father, who had been forced into an unnatural 
position against his will. 

As he went up the stairs he had so often trod in 
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his boyhood, he was aware that he was afraid. 
Reggie and he had always been friends beyond the 
common, until his brother's marriage had separated 
them by its outrageous folly. And now poor Reggie 
was dying of the most malevolent disease known to 
human nature. The house seemed to him to be 
deficient in light and air, and the great family por- 
traits that lined the walls seemed more sombre 
than they had ever done before. Even the Romney 
dancing-ladies had lost their brilliance, and the 
Gainsborough ancestor in brown velvet coat and 
grey perruque looked severe. There was a glimpse 
on the upper landing, through an open door, of the 
dreadful accessories of illness, and of a white- 
capped nurse, and when he opened the door of his 
brother's room there was another nurse in a blue 
linen gown bending over the bed, who went out, 
with the enforced cheerfulness of the race, on his 
arrival. 

"Hulloa, Reggie!" The words almost died on 
the lips of Stuart Lovelace when he saw his broth- 
er's face. Two months had changed Lord Axholme 
almost beyond recognition, and the man who lifted 
a ghastly face from the bed was at the very gates 
of death itself — past speech, past even articulate 
life. But his hollow eyes brightened at his brother's 
approach, and he held out a thin hand languidly. 
Lovelace had had many things in his mind to say, 
but he was speechless now, as he stood by the bed- 
side holding his brother's hand and looking into 
those suffering eyes. 

Lord Axholme was expiating all the sins that he 
had ever committed in his ill-spent life on that bed 
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of pain, and the eloquence of his eyes conveyed 
their message to Lovelace. 

"I suppose you must not talk, old chap, but I 
want you to know I am thinking of you and the 
old days," said Stuart unsteadily. 

On the wall opposite the bed, some well-meaning 
hand had nailed up, in hideous irony, a text, over 
which yellow butterflies meandered over scarlet 
oeonies and twined themselves among the letters: 

KBBP INNOCBNCY AND TAKE HEED UNTO THE 

THING THAT IS RIGHT, FOR THAT SHALL BRING 

A MAN PEACE AT THE LAST. 

And to those words the eyes of both men wandered 
together. 

Innocency! Why, that was the first thing they 
had lost, long before their school life was over. 
"The thing that is right!" Why, neither of them 
had thought of anything beyond self-gratification 
for many and many a long day. "Peace at the last!" 
There was no one here, and Stuart Lovelace, look- 
ing down into the intolerable anguish of his broth- 
er's eyes, saw the tears well up in them and brim 
over. It was impossible for him to express his 
feelings, but quite suddenly there arose within him 
the conviction of the futility of this man's life, and 
perhaps of his own. Honour stirred vaguely within 
him, and he thought of Penelope, but he thrust the 
thought away, and his brother unconsciously helped 
him by taking up the slate that lay by his side. 

"Dear old chap," wrote the painful fingers, "I 
hope you will be a comfort to the dad. I never 
was. Tell Flossie^ if you see her, I am sorry for 
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anything I did. I have been a bit of a waster; 
but you have got your chance now." 

"I will pull up in time," said Stuart huskily. 
"But, I say, old chap, the doctors will set you right 
now that you have come up to the centre of medical 
science." 

"I am done for," wrote the slow fingers again* 
"I only want to warn you, like Dives, not to come 
to the place I am in already, 'for I am tormented 
in this flame.' " 

Lovelace looked down awkwardly at his brother, 
conscious only of an intolerable desire to escai)e 
from the room and from the sight of this anguish 
that he was powerless to relieve; and, when at last 
he bade Reggie good-bye and went downstairs again 
into the fresh air, it was with the sense strong upon 
him that life is like a dense wood, where, at every 
corner, there are traps set for unwary feet. He 
ignored the fact that through the wood there is one 
straight safe path; but, then, human nature is con- 
sistently devoted to playing with fire and blaming 
Providence afterwards if the fire is hot enough to 
scorch it. 

Penelope was waiting for him in the little draw- 
ing-room of the flat overlooking the river at Ham- 
mersmith. The passage of those three months had 
changed her wonderfully; but her beauty was 
deepened and intensified by the atmosphere in 
which she had lived, for a great love, if it only be 
great enough, improves the nature of any woman 
by reason of its unselfishness. She was still in 
mourning; but Lovelace had been very generous as 
to money, and she dressed to please him. Her loose 
gown of black chiffon hid her figure in its folds, 
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and was caught here and there by diamond clasps, 
and there was a touch of old lace at the throat. 
A diamond arrow was thrust through the loose 
masses of her hair, and on her finger, above the 
pitiful gold circle that passed for her wedding-ring, 
was the diamond hoop Stuart had given her on the 
night that she came to him after her aunt's death. 
Their marriage had been put off from week to week, 
and now thej were only waiting for the death of 
his brother to complete the legality of their tie. 
She did not doubt his promise at all. When, in 
the fulness of her faith, she had given her life into 
his hands, she felt that she could never doubt him 
— he would never fail her. 

She had some news for him now — ^tremulous, 
delicious news that would bring them even closer 
together; but she was waiting for his birthday to 
make him happy with it, and that would be just 
one week later. He very seldom spoke to her of 
his parents or of his prospects, and it was doubtful 
whether she realised the difference made in them 
by Lord Axholme's fatal illness. She never troubled 
about anything so long as Stuart smiled at her, for 
he was her life. Very fatally had the prophecy 
about her come true that she had read in Charlie 
Hall's book at Norleigh: "If such women should 
fall genuinely in love, the strength of that love 
of theirs is so strong that it will sweep away upon 
its tide every desire to be anything but all in all 
to the beloved being. Love and absolute power 
are never synonymous, since love must always be 
selfless." 

She had seen no one but Lovelace since she left 
Cheverley, but she did not feel the need of society, 
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since life was made up of meeting and parting with 
Stuart, of singing to the little piano he had given 
her, of elusive friendships with the children in the 
flat above her, whose parents were suspicious of 
her position. 

"Stuart," she said now, "how tired you look. 
Where have you been?" 

"With my brother," he said. "Good heavens, 
how he suffers!" 

He fell into the big easy-chair and hid his face 
with his hand. 

"Poor Stuart!" said Penelope, taking the stool 
at his feet and kissing his hand. "Can nothing 
be done for him?" 

"He is dying — it is just a matter of days; and 
my poor father is terribly unhappy." 

Penelope looked away across the shining river 
to the Surrey shore. The sun lay upon its surface 
like a veil of tremulous golden gauze, and the 
alders on the river-bank, stretching long branches 
to the water, tossed tremulous leaves to the soft 
south wind. 

There flashed back upon the mind of the girl a 
memory of Mastell Broad and the loveliness of 
the country world of water, spoiled here by the 
roar of traffic over Hammersmith Bridge — ^the rest- 
lessness of a London world that sleeps neither by 
day nor night. Something in the memory reminded 
her of Paul Amberley, and she spoke suddenly: 

"Stuart, darling, do you remember that I told 
you about Mr. Amberley at Mornington, and his 
wonderful power of healing by faith, which he told 
me I possessed also? Oh, Stuart, let me write to 
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him and ask him to come up to see jour brother; 
perhaps he can save him for you." 

Stuart looked at her, bewildered, for they had 
never talked of the Amberleys before. "What do 
you mean?" he said. 

Her face kindled as she told him of her wonder- 
ful visit to Momington, and of the woman who had 
cast off the disease that bound her, at her own 
touch. "You see, I could not go to your brother; 
and, besides that, perhaps I have lost the gift 
now," she said sadly. "Still, let me write to Mr. 
Amberley and tell him to come up?" 

Lovelace looked at her again steadily. "Well, 
then, write, darling," he said. "It can at least do 
no harm; and I will post the letter when I go back 
to-night." 

Penelope sat down at her writing-table, with a 
little pucker of pain at her brow, for she knew 
that, in the eyes of the Amberleys, her sin was 
hateful. She had left the neighbourhood the day 
after her aunt's death, with Lovelace, and she 
did not know whether the mystery of her disap- 
pearance had been solved, since no one had made 
any move to reclaim her. But now, since she was 
forced, out of pity for Stuart's brother, to entreat 
the help of Paul Amberley, she was afraid that 
she might have dreaded consequences to publicity 
to face, from the exposure of her situation; but 
she did not shrink from what she thought to be 
her duty. 

"Dear Mr. Amberley [she wrote], 

"I am not worthy to ask you; but will you 
come and heal Lord Axholme, who is dying? You 
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once said you would do anything for me. Do this 
now. His address is 500, Berkeley Square; but if 
you will come first to me, Major Lovelace will take 
you there. 

"Yours sincerely, 

"Penelope Lewin." 

Then she turned back into the room with a hap- 
pier look, placed the letter on the mantelshelf, 
and took her old seat at Stuart's side. 

"I have got such a curious feeling," she said, 
"and it amounts to a strong conviction, if I am 
allowed to bring Paul Amberley up to save your 
brother, I shall know — I shall know that I am not 
so wicked as I have sometimes thought I must be." 

"Superstitious pussy-cat!" said Lovelace. "Who 
said you were wicked?" 

His emotion of pity for his brother was fading 
in Penelope's society. Every time he returned to 
her, he found her more beautiful than he had 
imagined possible, and to-night, with this quiver- 
ing tenderness of regret upon her like a veil, her 
charm seemed renewed, like a flower after a rain- 
storm. 

The girl hid her face on his shoulder. "I hate 
to say it to you, Stuart; but the people in the next 
flat took their children away from me to-day. I 
think — I think they must know." 

Lovelace frowned, and pushed away the clinging 
hands. "You are not very complimentary to me," 
he said. "I thought we had agreed'that — ^that any- 
thing different was impossible at present?" 

Penelope clung to him in an agony of penitence. 
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"Forgive me," she said. "I did not mean to be 
disagreeable, or full of complaints." 

"I am always thinking of you. Pen, you know," 
said Lovelace again, with the injured air of a man 
who is trying to persuade himself, against the opin- 
ion of the public he values, that he is a very fine 
fellow indeed. "You told me the other day that 
you had a fancy for old china, and I gave you that 
Swansea stuff, and now I saw this afternoon this 
little piece that looked to me rather inviting. I 
gave a big price for it, too." 

He took from his pocket a small box, and after 
unfastening several wrappings, he revealed to her 
a delicate scrap of china, blue as a turquoise and 
exquisitely painted. 

"They call it Torcelain de Monsieur,' " he said, 
watching her face. 

Penelope took the pretty trifle in her hand. The 
painting was charming — a love-scene in Watteau 
style, with a girl swinging, surrounded by amorous 
gallants. 

"Oh, thank you, Stuart!" she said, her face bril- 
liant with pleasure. 

She was the old Penelope once again, untouched 
by sorrow, or by regret; and he had loved that 
Penelope better before the shadow fell, and the old 
passion returned in full force now. 

"Let me see you put your hair-pins or brooches 
into it," he said, rising to his feet and moving 
towards the inner door. Penelope followed him, 
her black skirts trailing with a pleasant frou 
frou of silk after her upon the blue Turkey carpet. 

The bedroom and dressing-room of the little flat 
were harmonies in pale blue and pale pink, the 
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colouring- being repeated on the china and the 
curtains, and in the satin quilt upon the bed. 

Penelope went over to the dressing-table, dainty 
in its white muslin cover and its delicate ribbons. 
She stood there reflected at full length, her swaying 
figure, with its floating draperies, her cloud of dusky 
hair, her shining eyes, the most perfect thing in 
the room; and Lovelace came up behind her. 

"Oh, my darling, I love you !" he said. "Put that 
china down, and kiss me. Penny." 

She turned to him, suddenly afraid, for in his 
voice there was a new note she had not heard there 
as yet — a note that seemed as if it lacked respect. 

"Stuart," she faltered, setting her two slim hands 
against his breast and pushing him away from her 
— "don't be silly now, Stuart. Look at this little 
engraving I bought the other day. Stuart!" 

There was brute strength in the way he crushed 
her to his breast: if she had known it, there was 
renunciation in his embrace, for in his thoughts he 
had already been unfaithful to her, recognising, as 
he did, the inevitability of his marriage with Alice 
Fanshawe. 

" Torcelain de Monsieur,' " he said, as his hot 
lips sought for her cool ones, and, finding, clung 
to them passionately. "You are my china, Penny, 
to crush to my will, to break — to mend again if 
it be necessary." 

"Oh! not to break, Stuart!" 

She was in his arms now, yielding as she had ever 
done, but this time with less of glad passion of 
rejoicing, and more of sorrow and fear for the past 
— for the future. 

Evening fell and the darkness came^ and she was 
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still in his arms when there came a loud knocking 
at the outer door of the flat. Penelope sprang to 
her feet panting, afraid. 

"Mary is out," she said tremulously. "What 
shall I do?" 

"We need not go to the door, darling. If we 
wait a little bit, the visitor will go away perhaps." 

Penelope was smoothing her hair at the glass, and 
he caressed the satin of its tresses with a light 
hand. There was an echo of feet retreating down 
the stairs, and, after a moment, Lovelace went back 
into the outer room and lounged into the entrance- 
hall. A letter had been slipped into the box and 
lay there, white and glistening. There followed 
such silence, that, after a moment, Penelope fol- 
lowed him, and saw him standing there with the 
open sheet in his hand. 

"My brother is dead," he said briefly. "He died 
just after I left him." 

"Oh, Stuart — Stuart!" said Penelope clinging to 
him, with tears. "I am so sorry for you." 

They went back into the sitting-room together, 
and the girl's eyes suddenly caught sight of her 
letter to Paul Amberley lying on the mantelshelf. 

"Stuart," she cried, with a sharp note of pain, 
"I was not good enough to be allowed to help him — 
God would not permit it." 

She took up her letter and tore it across and 
across and flung it into the empty grate. Outside 
the window, the river was reddened by the sunset — 
a track of blood-red fire up which a launch, black 
with coal smoke, was drifting in tow of a fussy 
little steam tug. There were boats rowing up and 
down, with happy boys and girls at the oars, love- 
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making, catch-singing, joyous, with the note of 
June in their voices. A woman on the promenade 
below was singing in a olear shrill voice, softened 
by the distance into something like music, the words 
of an old song, and Penelope listened in spite of 
herself, for every word came cold and clear to her 
ears: 

"But had I wist before I klst. 

That love had been sae ill to win; 
I had lockt my heart in a case of gowd, 
And pinned it with a siller pin. 

"And oh! if my young babe were bom, 

And set upon the nurse's knee, 
And I myself were dead and gone. 
And the green grass growing over me!" 



It was a song beautiful but ill-omened; and 
Penelope shut the window sharply, for a light fog 
was stealing up from the river, and it had brought 
the chill of the marshland on its wings. 



CHAPTER X 

THE BLOW PALLS 

"Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 

Under the sun. 
Oh! it was pitiful: 
Near a whole city full, 

Home she had none!" 

^^'l II TE are so delighted about dear Alice and 

VV Stuart Lovelace," said Lady Ewshott, 
smiling sweetly as she doled out afternoon tea and 
cakes to a variety of her intimate friends in Hill 
Street. "Of course, the whole thing is so new at 
present that we are not going to talk about it very 
much, particularly with the Anchesters' recent be- 
reavement, and all that; indeed, you see, I can't 
get at all accustomed to Stuart's new title — ^he will 
always be Major Lovelace in my thoughts." 

Her friends murmured. a polite and sympathetic 
chorus. Naturally, titles were very difficult to re- 
member, though they were discreet enough not to 
remind their hostess of the fact that her own was 
of so recent a date that it needed various gymnas- 
tics of the mind to keep it in view at all. 

"I suppose dear Alice is very much in love?" 
said Lady Ewshott's sister sharply. 

"Alice is perfectly wrapped up in him. They have 

so much in common — all their interests are one." 

190 
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"I suppose they have not got his past in com- 
mon?" said the sister sourly. "I've been hearing 
a good many details about it, Caroline." 

Lady Ewshott's hand tightened on the tea-pot. 
"Perhaps you are unaware, my dear Lucy, that 
all men of fashion are wild before they settle down 
— it is the regular thing. But only fathers and 
mothers know it — the girls are never told; though, 
of course, everything is put straight beforehand. 
Stuart has been no wilder than other men of his 
set, I know.'' 

The sister did not like the calm superiority of 
Lady Ewshott. There were social conventions also 
in Putney, where she lived, and she saw no reason 
why Hill Street should be the Mecca of fashion. 
She lingered for a moment after the rest of the 
party had gone, and Lady Ewshott looked up at 
her sharply under her eyes. 

"Look here, Caroline," said the terrible person 
from Putney, whose spotted delaine dress had 
caused Lady Ewshott a pang of agony when she 
had realised it earlier in the afternoon, "somebody 
has got to speak plain to you, mother says. You 
think yourself a sort of little tin god, I know, and 
it was certainly a lucky thing for you when you 
married your clever husband, though I never 
thought he would end in the peerage just because 
he was so rich. Then the way you got Ewshott 
Court, and picked up all the traditions of that fine 
old place, was another stroke of luck, and when 
you took up the title of Ewshott, that was cleverer 
still. I don't say you haven't treated your old 
friends well, though you only ask them now and 
again in lumps together, but, still, you might have 
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dropped them more entirely, and forgotten that you 
even had a sister and a mother; but one thing I 
must tell you, Caroline, and that is that you must 
be careful who Alice marries. You turn up your 
nose at Putney; but that part of the world is at 
least moral." 

Lady Ewshott looked round her, and then said 
hurriedly: "Don't be so ridiculous, Lucy. The set 
in which we move now is quite different to anything 
you know about. The men in it are brought up to 
regard life from a different standpoint. What 
would seem very wrong to you at Putney is done 
every day in London, and no one thinks it wrong, 
so of course it isn't wrong; it is merely that more 
laxity is allowed under certain social conditions." 

Lucy Hayes looked down coldly at her sister's 
wild confusion. "Well, that is quite a new name 
for adultery," she said slowly. 

"My dear Lucy, how horribly coarse you are!" 
Every inch of silk lining in Lady Ewshott's gown 
rustled with indignation, and every hair of her ex- 
quisitely coiffured head stood on end. "Why do 
you use such archaic expressions and talk such 
nonsense?" 

"I had rather speak coarsely than he coarse," said 
Lucy Hayes emphatically. "I suppose, just because 
your husband's title dies with him, you want your 
daughter to be *her ladyship'? But I'm fond of 
Alice — she is a good, nice-minded girl; and you 
ought not to marry her to a man who is now living 
with another girl in open and riotous sin." 

"I wonder if your conscience is inherited, op 
whether you absorb it on Sundays in that con- 
venticle you frequent," said Lady Ewshott angril;. 
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"But if you think that I am going to pry into other 
peoples' lives, and ferret out things they don't want 
to have known, you are vastly mistaken." 

Lucy Hayes looked at her sister curiously. "1 
thank God I was never in a superior set," she said. 
"It seems to destroy the moral sense." 

"You can't blame the poor men," said Lady 
Ewshott judicially. "If you examine into the case, 
you will always find it is the woman who is the 
designing creature; they tempt the poor young men, 
and then they ruin their lives. Men are, undoubt- 
edly, so much weaker and more impressionable than 
women. I beg, my dear Lucy, that this may be the 
last I may hear of any of your gossiping stories." 

There was an air of injured virtue about Lady 
Ewshott that irritated her sister, and she rose to 
her feet. 

"I may not have had the advantage of society 
like you have had, Caroline, I may not be able 
to speak Hill Street grammar, and I know I wear 
thread gloves in the summer because they are 
cooler, and mother and I are sure you regard us 
with contempt; but, if I was a mother, I should 
be a good one, and I tell you again, it is an iniquity 
to let Alice marry that young man; and I have 
a good mind to tell her myself about his goings- 
on, and the way he walks about our part of the 
world, as bold as brass, with the hussy he lives 
with, on his arm." 

Lady Ewshott had been married for five-and- 
twenty years, but, clever woman as she was, the 
suburban taint lay under the London veneer, and 
lifted an angry head now. 

"Go away, Lucy Hayes," she said. "I have been 
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very patient with you, but you are as ignorant as 
you were at the beginning of all things, in spite 
of my efforts. If you dare to tell Alice one single 
word about anything concerning Major Lovelace, 
I shall— I shall " 

It was a painful sight to see the impotence of 
Lady Ewshott's anger, and her threats fell on heed- 
less ears, for Lucy Hayes rudely laughed. 

"I wouldn't get in a rage like that, Caroline," she 
said. "It isn't becoming. You look very nice when 
you sit still and wear a lofty air, but now that you 
are red in the face, you remind me of no one so 
much as our grandmother who had the butcher's 
shop in the High Street." 

There are things which are an outrage on decency 
to name, and this was one of them; and Lady 
Ewshott, erect in the middle of her beautiful Louis 
XV. drawing-room, gobbled in helpless rage like 
a turkey-cock. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for some things that 
at the same instant her daughter entered the room, 
followed by the new Lord Axholme, to whom she 
had been engaged, with the full sanction of the 
family, for just two hours. 

In the past five days Lovelace had aged per- 
ceptibly. He had stood by his brother's grave and 
seen his father broken down by grief, an old and 
pitiful man. In the light of such grief as had swept 
across him at the memory of a wasted life, a threat- 
ened family, it had seemed easy for Lovelace to 
promise to renew the family fortunes by marrying 
Alice Fanshawe, and he had hastened to fulfil his 
vow by proposing to her before he had again seen 
Penelope. 
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Since the night of his brother's death he had 
taken up his residence in Berkeley Square, and in- 
sensibly the new duties of his new position were 
shaping his trend of thought. 

"Alice," said Lady Ewshott, forcing herself back 
to composure; and Lovelace thought that he must 
have dreamed the vision of a red-faced, elderly 
woman, waving excited arms under the Romneys 
and Hoppners on the walls. 

"What is it, mother?" said Alice, in sudden alarm. 
"You are not ill?" 

She was so pretty and sweet, so quietly happy in 
the freshness of her love-story, that Lucy Hayes was 
suddenly seized with compassion. 

"How do you do, Alice?" she said in her abrupt 
way. "No — ^your mother is not ill, only I was 
worrying her with family histories, that is all. You 
will find some day, perhaps, Alice, that families 
are tiresome things, and that family affection is 
a much overrated affair." 

"I shall never find that. Aunt Lucy," said Alice 
gently, as she came up and kissed her aunt dutifully. 
She was not fond of her Putney relations, save from 
a strict sense of duty, and indeed, though she had 
never allowed herself to imagine it, she was not 
fond of her mother, who was so essentially a hard 
woman, that all the milk of loving-kindness within 
her had long ago dried up. 

Elderly women are generally self-seeking and 
very seldom affectionate, and perhaps this is the 
reason why there is so little real sympathy between 
youth and age; and Lady Ewshott, not having mar- 
ried till she was five-and-thirty, was, at the present 
day, no exception to the general rule. 
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Deep buried in the gentle heart of Alice Fan- 
shawe was a well of love, pure and undefiled, only 
waiting its time to break out and spend itself on 
some beloved object, duly approved of by the law 
of the Modes and Persians as dictated by her 
mother. She had passed through three London 
seasons without having gained any definite knowl- 
edge of evil, since the world to her seemed a pleas- 
ant place, in which good was rewarded and evil 
punished, according to gospel law. 

Seeing that her daughter was not as strong in 
mincl as the other girls of her own set in society 
with whom she was brought into daily contact, 
Lady Ewshott had shielded her so far as it lay in 
her power, conscious that, to further her own 
schemes with the help of Alice, the driver on the 
box-seat of the family coach must handle the reins 
very carefully. She had guided Alice through the 
inevitable crisis of confirmation, when it had 
seemed imperatively necessarythat she should enter 
a convent and take strict vows of a religious de- 
scription; revaccination had turned the girP.s mind 
painfully towards hospital nursing; and in a final 
reaction it had seemed inevitable that Alice should 
become the wife of an absolutely ineligible subal- 
tern in a marching regiment, with two hundred a 
year for income, and a capacity for romance, and of 
love for pretty Alice Fanshawe that had threatened 
to wreck the family coach in a veritable gravel-pit 
of disaster. 

To-day, Lady Ewshott, as she regarded her 
daughter's graceful figure, felt like one who has 
steered a drag safely up the crowded road and out 
on to Epsom Downs ; and she was convinced that if 
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Lucy could only return to Putney and leave her 
alone, all would be well. 

"Must you really be going, Lucy?" she said skil- 
fully. "Well, you must tell mamma that you have 
seen Lord Axholme, Alice's future husband." 

Stuart started at the sound of the new title that 
he had avoided as much as possible since his 
brother's death. But, coming forward, he shook the 
black-thread-gloved hand as warmly as possible, 
and found himself mechanically accepting caustic 
congratulations, and responding agreeably to anec- 
dotes as ta Alice's child-like habits when on a visit 
to her maternal relatives. For Lucy Hayes had 
succumbed to the man's charm with a complete- 
ness that Lady Ewshott was secretly relieved to see, 
since it augured well for her daughter's peace of 
mind; and Alice sat, sweetly smiling, pleased to 
listen to her lover's voice, content to play the part 
of gentle audience now, as she would play it ad- 
mirably through life. 

"I am sure I am pleased to have met you," said 
Lucy Hayes at last, shaking hands with Lovelace 
once again and ignoring her sister. "I shall tell 
every one what you say about Putney Bridge being 
the hub of the universe. I never thought of it like 
that before. People always seem to me to look 
down on Putney, somehow. I heard of it connected 
with pigs once in a proverb, but I'm sure I consider 
it every bit as pretty as Hill Street." 

"Far prettier, my dear Miss Hayes," said Love- 
lace, now resolutely determined on completing his 
conquest of this new species of womanhood. "Not 
even the most faithful of London lovers could pro- 
nounce a street of symmetrical houses beautiful. 
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Now, at Putney, you have infinite variety in the 
shape of motor-buses and river sunsets, and — ^and — 
shops, and the infinite charm of the Fulham Bead, 
that leads one to imagine that the poet must have 
been right when he compared Putney to Arcadia." 

"Oh! Stuart,'' said Alice, under her breath, with 
a faintly repressed giggle. She was so much in love 
with her wonderful lover that, when he came back 
into the room after having accompanied the de- 
lighted Lucy Hayes to the top of the stairs and de- 
livered her to the footman, she went up to him and 
touched his sleeve with her cheek in a mute caress. 
"Fancy your being able to talk like that quite 
gravely. Why, Aunt Lucy quite believed you." 

"I love Aunt Lucy," said Lovelace gravely. "And 
her conquest against her will, which was so evident, 
my dear Lady Ewshott, only shows me once again 
that it is possible for every man to make every 
woman like him if he only tries hard enough. You 
didn't know that you were going to marry a phil- 
osopher, eh, Alice?" 

Lady Ewshott rose and moved slowly towards the 
door. "You poor children," she said, with a caress- 
ing note in her voice, "you have not had five min- 
utes alone together to-day, and I am going to have 
compassion on you now. When you want me, Lai, 
you will find me in the boudoir, darling pet." 

She trailed her silken gown out through the door 
among the tubs of hydrangeas and lilac-bushes, 
leaving behind her a faint intangible odour of musk, 
that was the last echo of a fine suburban taste in 
cheap scents; and, when they were alone, Lovelace 
turned to Alice. It had been so easy to make love 
to her^ for she was like a child i]\ he^ ^implicity^ 
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He had written to her to ask her to be his wife, 
and his letter had been a model of what such a 
letter should be; and she had answered him primly 
that she would be very pleased to marry him. 

It seemed to him that the last few hours had been 
spent in a maze of congratulations — of tearful joy 
on his father's side, of complaisant satisfaction on 
Lord Ewshott's. He had left his father hunting up 
the old-fashioned family diamonds, and Lord 
Ewshott furtively fingering the page in Debrett 
graced by the Lovelace family. Both men had been 
satisfied in their own way, and Alice's dowry would 
be magnificent. But, when he had kissed the girl's 
shy cheek, Lovelace knew without words that no 
man is a Mormon by nature. He would marry Alice, 
he was prepared to do his duty by her and her 
children; but never would one golden feather from 
love's wing touch him in her presence, since he 
loved Penelope with every fibre of his being, though 
he was not man enough to risk the contempt of 
the world and marry her. It was imperative that 
he should marry a woman with a fortune, since his 
stepmother's money would be alienated from him 
at his father's death, and his own fortune was not 
sufficient for his needs. It was impossible for him 
to consider the curtailing of any of his expenses, 
the limitations of any of his desires, since he had 
always indulged himself in every way, and just now 
his finances had come to a sudden stop, consequent 
on his tenancy of Ewshott Court. It had not struck 
him as possible that Penelope would not eventually 
consent to remain in his life as a friend, with a com- 
fortable little income of his providing. Of course, 
any relationship beyond mere friendship would be 
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out of the question, but she would be such a thor- 
oughly comfortable friend as a daily confidante, 
that he shut his eyes resolutely to the fact that she 
might consider it her duty to go out of his life 
altogether. 

Existence having so far presented itself in a series 
of kaleidoscopic visions of ecstatic successes in 
which he played lead as hero, it was not to be sup- 
posed that he could contemplate himself as the 
villain of the piece. 

When the last rustle of Lady Ewshott's gown had 
died away, and they were alone, he turned with 
admirable grace to Alice. "My dearest," he said, 
with a little sigh, "how good you are to me. You 
must teach me all about your relations, as I par- 
ticularly want to be nice to them when I meet 
them." 

Alice smiled a little. "We have not many re- 
lations," she said simply. "I don't think you will 
be troubled by them. You see, Stuart, mother 
doesn't care to keep up the ones like Aunt Lucy, 
who talk broad Cockney and don't know the best 
people." 

"I have always found through life that it is better 
to ignore all differences," returned Stuart gravely, 
but with a slight tremor of his lips. "It makes 
everything quite easy if you only realise just what 
you want to realise." 

"Isn't that rather selfish?" Alice's eyes were 
wide open in dismay. "I thought you would tell 
me that blood is thicker than water, and that I 
ought to be fond of Aunt Lucy and do my duty 
by her." 

"I am hardly the person to teach any one their 
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duty," returned Stuart, with a strange touch of 
bitterness in his voice. "I want to look up to my 
wife, Alice, and to be sure that she will teach me 
what is good in everything. I have not had much 
chance of learning it hitherto." 

He was fresh from the interview with Lord 
Ewshott, or perhaps that moment would have been 
one of confidence. But Lord Ewshott, big and 
suave, with unnaturally black hair and a charming 
manner, had impressed upon him the fact that no 
confidences must be made to Alice. "You would 
offend her delicacy, my dear chap," he had said 
pompously. "Alice knows that you have been wild, 
as the general term is, but that is all she wishes to 
know; anything else would offend her." So now 
confession died on Stuart's lips. 

"Poor Stuart!" said the girl timidly. "I am such 
a broken reed to help you, so imperfect myself, but 
I have sometimes thought that two happy people — 
like you and me — might make life very beautiful 
for other people." 

She was very dainty in her pale blue muslin 
gown, very slender, very shy, hedged in with the 
divinity of an English girlhood reared in a strict 
school of propriety, and yet in some fashion very 
unattractive to this man, though he was piqued 
by the freshness of such a character. He put his 
arms about her, and felt her quiver to his touch. 

"Do you. know, you have not kissed me yet, 
Alice?" he said gently. 

She blushed rosily, like a white daisy touched 
by the red of the sunrise. Very shyly and prettily 
she turned her face towards him, and pressed her 
fresh young lips to his cheek. 
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Never had Lovelace received a kiss before in the 
whole course of his ill-spent life that left him with 
such a sense of discomfort. He was quite unworthy 
to have won the love of this girl, and yet, having 
won her, he was not even content. When she 
kissed bim, he remembered Penelope, craving for 
her with a strength of passion which amazed him. 
He could never love Alice Fanshawe, and yet, since 
men married for money every day in his rank of 
life, he felt no anger with himself — only with Fate 
that had betrayed him. The kiss seemed to stir 
the girPs simple nature to its foundation, for she 
clung to him suddenly, crying out that he must be 
kind to her, for she loved him very dearly; and, by 
the time he had pacified her, it was so late that it 
was time for him to return to his flat and dress 
for dinner. 

He felt the strange freedom of a bird that had 
escaped from a gilded cage when he left the Ew- 
shotts' admirably furnished drawing-room, fitted up 
with French furniture of the sale rooms, behind him. 
Lady Ewshott had failed to acquire the easy at- 
mosphere that is the inheritance of the possessor 
of grandfathers, and the perfections of Buhl, mar- 
quetrie, and gilding oppressed him with its sense 
of wealth. 

Alice Fanshawe looked very pretty and happy 
when he bade her good-bye, and it was impossible 
to imagine why, with a prospect of such happiness 
before him, the new Lord Axholme should have 
heaved a deep sigh of thankfulness when he turned 
out of Hill Street and hailed a taxi-cab to drive him 
out of London. 
When Alice Fanshawe was left alone in the big 
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drawing-room, she folded her hands with the sim- 
plicity of a child and said the prayer that rose so 
naturally to her lips in every situation in life : "Oh, 
God, I thank Thee for making me so happy. Please 
let it all be for the best for him and me." 

The Boucher and Watteau nymphs and gallants 
peered down at her with simpering faces, and an 
old satyr grinned at her from a far wall ; but, since 
she was not quick to take impressions, she never 
realised the incongruity of her surroundings as an 
altar for her simple prayer. Her mother's boudoir 
door was open as she passed upstairs, and, at the 
sound of the rustle of her gown. Lady Ewshott 
called her from within: 

"Alice, you surely have not allowed Stuart to go, 
without asking him to dinner?" 

Lady Ewshott's voice was sharp, with a sug- 
gestion of temper, and her daughter's slower wits 
went round in search of the cause, and failed to 
find it. 

"Why, I never thought of asking him, mamma; I 
was too happy." 

"That is every bit like you, Alice," cried Lady 
Ewshott, exasperated. "With the greatest clever- 
ness, I arrange a most suitable marriage for you — 
and Heaven knows how difficult men are to catch 
nowadays — and you won't even lift a little finger 
to help me to keep the man. Why, I shan't feel 
safe for an instant till the announcement is in the 
Morning Post, and the Lovelace family ring on your 
finger. You aren't every one's catch, you know, 
Alice." 

It was not very often that Lady Ewshott per- 
mitted herself to drop the mask, even in her own 
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family, and her daughter was bewildered. It is 
easy enough to act your part in life until aoting 
becomes a second nature, but always under the 
rouge and grease-paint there Is the real man or 
woman waiting to look out of the eyes — ^to spoil 
some cleverly planned situation in life. And Lady 
Ewshott, at her ease upon the sofa, in a pink dress- 
ing-gown, appeared suddenly in her daughter's eyes 
to be merely an uncorseted, grey-haired, violent- 
tempered woman of middle age, and she put her 
hand to her head with a gesture of bewilderment. 

"I don't know what you mean, mamma," she 
faltered. 

Her daughter's simplicity, that amounted occa- 
sionally to dulness of wits, often exasperated Lady 
Ewshott, but there was something at this moment 
in Alice's face that checked her mother's tongue. 

"I am rather tired, Alice," she said; "and, really, 
the excitement of having one's only child engaged 
to be married is enough to account for anything. 
It was very unlucky your Aunt Lucy being here 
when you brought Stuart up to the drawing-room, 
but I thought he looked a little bored when he came 
in. You must remember that a clever man of the 
world wants amusing every minute of the day till 
you are married to him." 

"Yes, mamma," said Alice. Her large blue eyes, 
fixed on her mother, quivered for an instant, and 
two tears filled them, but they did not fall. 

"Now run away, dear child, and dress for the 
Portmans' dance. I would have insisted on Stuart 
going with us, only his brother has been dead such 
a short time; and I shall tell every one that he 
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stopped to dinner and the last moment with us. 
"Dear me! what a lucky girl you are, Alice!" 

"Yes, mamma," said Alice again, and this time 
there was something in her voice that made Lady 
Ewshott look more kindly at her daughter. 

"There, run away, dear, and don't be silly," she 
said, "or you will spoil your face for to-night. I 
wonder if it would be more effective under the 
circumstances if we stopped at home? only people 
might say that it was only an excuse, and that we 
had not had an invitation. I shall go in half-mourn- 
ing, and you can wear your black net and your 
pearls, Lai. Just ring for Perkins"; and, in the 
pleasurable excitement over the wardrobe that 
ensued, Alice escaped to her own room. 

There was still half an hour before she need dress, 
and the girl sat down on an easy-chair and looked 
round her. 

"Sometimes I wonder," she said half aloud, 
"what life really means, and whether a person 
like me would not be safer, as Sister Bobina said, 
in the shelter of a religious life; and yet, isn't it 
wonderful that Stuart really loves me? Clara 
Vaughan said that it was all nonsense — that she 
was sure he would never marry any one." 

Alice Fanshawe's room was an astonishment to 
those of her friends who were admitted to it. A 
prie-Dieu chair at one end of it flanked a little cur- 
tained sanctum that held a miniature altar with 
all its accessories of flowers and lights, and above 
it hung an ivory crucifix that had been carved by 
an Italian famed in such work. There was not a 
picture in the room that did not breathe the spirit 
of religion in every stroke of the brushy and the 
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Raphael "Virgin and Child," that held the place of 
honour, gave the keynote to the room. It was a 
shrine into which the profaning foot of Lovelace 
ought never to have entered, for it was the out- 
ward expression of a very simple and beautiful 
soul that could have neither part nor lot in the life 
of a Stuart Lovelace. Over the chimney-piece hung 
a photograph of Paul Amberley, and the fact that 
he had helped to prepare her for her confirmation 
had caused Lady Ewshott — ^to whom nothing was 
sacred — some sleepless hours. 

But the Alice Fanshawe who met her father and 
mother in the dining-room an hour later looked 
so fresh and so well content that Lady Ewshott 
may be forgiven for never guessing that she had 
spent ten minutes of her solitude prostrate before 
her prayer-table in bitter weeping. 

The dinner at the club had been an excuse on 
Stuart's part, and it was not until the monotonous 
beat of the taxi wheels had throbbed out half the 
distance to Hammersmith that he realised the 
enormous strain that the past day had laid upon 
him, and the growing horror ever present within 
him of the coming inevitable interview with Penel- 
ope Lewin. There was precious little honour about 
the whole business, and yet he told himself that he 
was bound in honour not to allow her to remain a 
moment longer in ignorance of his engagement. He 
felt convinced that it would be announced in the 
papers next day, and the thought that his name thus 
coupled might flash out from the white page upon 
Penelope was unendurable to him. And yet how 
was he going to tell her? Perhaps, when he saw 
her, she would be so sweetly reasonable that she 
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would understand at once all his difficulties and 
perplexities, and would help him out with his con- 
fession before he had the chance of saying a word. 
They could then make plans for the future — agree- 
able plans — ^that would inaugurate an absolutely 
new era of friendship. And friendship is an elastic 
term under such circumstances. But prolonged 
thought did not appear to Lovelace to make the 
present position in which he found himself any 
easier, and, suddenly overcome with despair, he 
checked the cab and bade the driver retrace his 
steps to the club, of which he was a popular 
member. 

Arrived in Pall Mall, he sprang out and up the 
steps of the building, hurrying along in search of 
the brandy-and-soda of which he felt the imperative 
need. The waiter who answered his summons was 
discreetly surprised by the order he received; but 
when the glass was empty the new Lord Axholme 
saw life as it really should be for himself — a suc- 
cession of triumphant steps up the ladder of 
happiness. 

He could do so much with Alice Fanshawe's 
great fortune; and Penelope would, of course, be 
there in the background always, to complete his 
satisfaction. She must learn to recognise her po- 
sition as a woman who possessed a distinctive 
status in society — where there are scores of 
Penelopes. 

She seemed now, to his heated imagination, no 
longer a woman wronged and helpless, but a temp- 
tress who had led him astray, as so many Delilahs 
had beguiled other Samsons, of his acquaintance, 
and when he got into the motor once again, he was 
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strong in his determination to make Penelope 
understand her position, which could never be that 
of mother of a future Lord Anchester. 

It was so plainly his duty to obey the fifth Com- 
mandment, that it seemed to him now that the 
fifth was the only Commandment in the Decalogue 
that was of any importance, since it coincided with 
the most comfortable course of behaviour for 
himself. 

They drew up under the balcony of the flat on 
the river, and, at the sound of the motor, Penelope 
looked gaily out. 

As long as she lived, she never forgot the beauty 
of that June evening, with the clear, pearl-flecked 
sky, the unruffled breast of the river below, re- 
flecting the rising of the crescent moon. It was all 
so very peaceful, so very full of the spirit of rest, 
that Penelope felt no alarm, neither did she realise 
that this June night was the end of happiness 
for her. 

There are some days when one realises a presenti- 
ment of disaster, but Penelope had none in her 
mind to-night, and, seeing Lovelace hurrying to her, 
she felt secure in his presence. 

It seemed to Stuart that his feet lingered heavily 
on the stairs, and that he wished each flight doubled, 
and, when at last he stood in Penelope's room, and 
she put her arms about him, he felt that it was im- 
possible for him to tell her just at first what he had 
come there to say that night. How he dreaded the 
ordeal ! 

"I knew you would come to-night, Stuart,'' Penel- 
ope said gaily, ^*and I wanted to tell you all the 
plans I have made for your birthday to-morrow. 
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You know, you must spend the whole day with me. 
Perhaps I shall allow you a little polo in the after- 
noon, though it would be nice if you took me for 
a drive instead. And, then, Kate and I have pre- 
pared such a lovely dinner for you, dear, and after- 
wards I shall have something to tell you^ and my 
present to give to you." 

Her face was against his shoulder, and he could 
not see the burning flush upon it, or perhaps he 
might have guessed what she had to say, and have 
braved the contempt of the world in spite of every- 
thing, to make the mother of his child his wife. 
But his mind was far too full of the difficulties that 
surrounded his own path to have time to guess at 
her meaning. 

"I am afraid I shan't be able to come to-morrow," 
he said hoarsely. 

Penelope laughed gaily. "Come along into the 
drawing-room and sit down in your favourite chair, 
you bad boy, and please realise that I don't allow 
you to play practical jokes where your birthday is 
concerned. I suppose you think I shall believe you, 
when you know all the time that you are just long- 
ing to know what I am going to give you for a 
present, and whether I have made you one of those 
trifles you love for dinner. 

She was so gay, so irresponsible in her joyousness 
to-night, that Stuart felt the impossibility of the 
situation, and, thrusting memory aside, he entered 
defiantly into her mood. 

"We had better begin the birthday celebrations 
to-night," he said, "and carry them on royally for 
twenty-four hours. Let us forget everything. Pen 
— all the world where one must never live for one's 
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own happiness — and let us be happy, even if it is 
for the last time." 

Penelope stood and looked at him from the centre 
of the room. She was all in soft, shimmering white 
satin that night, touched here and there by ropes 
of jet — Si tea-gown that he had given her in one 
of his fits of generosity; and he realised, as he 
looked at her, that there was no woman of his ac- 
quaintance who could approach her in beauty. His 
heart stirred within him with love for the perfection 
of womanhood at his side, and he reached out his 
arm and put it round her, crushing her against him. 

"Sometimes I wish I had never seen you, Penel- 
ope," he said. "You are too beautiful for everyday 
life, or for any man's peace of mind." 

"You can't expect me not to say I am glad to be 
beautiful, if it pleases my lord?" said Penelope, 
freeing herself and sweeping him a curtsy. "I was 
never glad of my looks till I knew you; but now, 
every day, I stare at myself in the glass, and wonder 
when I shall see the first grey hair," 

"But you would look so pretty as an old lady 
with white hair, like a French marquise," said Love- 
lace, with a laugh. "You would never be uninter- 
esting in your old age, or strange of temper, or a 
hard woman." 

"Stuart, how is Mrs. Grey?" said Penelope sud- 
denly. "Do you know, I have never thought of her 
since that night at Ewshott; but I remember what 
a horror she had of growing old." 

"Youth was her trade," said Lovelace quickly. 
"Pen, I was a brute to you that night. I ought 
never to have brought you two together — ^you and 
a Mrs. Grey. But, poor soul, Frank has left her, 
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and I hear she is very ill. Grey is going to be mar- 
ried, and has gone abroad for a few months." 

"Oh, poor soul ! — poor soul !" cried Penelope, with 
a sudden rush of pity. 

Just for one instant her thoughts paused in a 
shock of trouble. If Stuart left her, what would 
become of her? She had not classed herself with 
"a Mrs. Grey'^ before, but she realised suddenly 
that her position was no better than that of the 
woman she had pitied. There was only one thing 
that made it better, one link that would bind them 
together when Stuart knew of it — before the end 
of the year, a touch of baby's hands would pull at 
his heartstrings; and to-morrow, when she told him 
her great secret, she would be too proud to envy 
any woman on the face of the earth, for her re- 
ward would be a wedding-ring. 

Lovelace rose to his feet, and began to make his 
way blindly to the door. It was impossible that 
he should tell her he was another Frank Grey. And 
yet, in another moment, it would be equally im- 
possible for him ever to leave her again, since her 
influence was growing so strong that he should 
forget Alice Fanshawe entirely and his new po- 
sition, and forget, too, the vows of faithfulness he 
had made only that day. 

"I must go into the next room and write a letter. 
Pen," he said hoarsely. "Leave me alone just for 
a bit — all this stupid business is bothering me." 

He saw the light fade from her face at his tone; 
he saw that she schooled herself to cheerfulness 
under his glance; but he could not meet her eye. 

"I will just see if you have writing-paper and 

"Stuart!" she said— "Stuart!" 
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all you want," said Penelope again, with a numb 
sense that all her world was falling about her in 
ruins. 

There was something in his manner she could not 
understand, and she followed him out silently, like 
a dumb thing, questioning and in pain. He turned 
at the door and saw her standing there, framed 
in the shadow of the arch. The pathos of her eyes, 
the haunting sadness of her lips, half-parted, hard 
with pain, hurt him like a blow. 

"Don't stand there, Penelope," he said roughly. 
"Leave me now; I will come back to you later." 

There had been about his words a vague prophetic 
ring that he perceived when it was too late to 
recall them; but Penelope, with all the instinct of 
a loving woman, guessed that something was 
wrong, and yet had not the courage to ask his 
meaning. 

Lovelace took a step backward, and took her 
in his arms. It was not a kiss of love that he gave 
her, but of renunciation, and she lay helpless for 
an instant, crushed in his embrace, with her cheek 
against his shoulder, her lips pressed to his with 
such force that they were bruised and hurt. 

"I have got to leave you," he said roughly. "Look 
here, Penelope, we have been living in a f ooPs para- 
dise all this time; but you have known that when 
my brother died — when I became my father's heir — 
it would be important for me to marry some one 
with money and position, because my father is 
really a poor man; and — and — ^to-night I have come 
to tell you that I am going to marry Alice Pan- 
shawe, though, of course, I shall always see that you 
have plenty to live on; and — and — ^why, after a time, 
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we might go on being the same to one another as 
we are now." 

Penelope caught herself free. 

"My God! What do you mean?" she said. 

Lovelace looked at her, for the fiery spirit he 
had drunk was surging through his veins and help- 
ing him now, and he felt hard and reckless. 

"Women like you don't generally look for mar- 
riage," he said brutally, stung by the look in her 
eyes. He steadied himself by the table as he spoke, 
for he felt suddenly very angry, convinced, as he 
was, that he was the person to be pitied in the pres- 
ent situation. He felt very sorry for himself, for, 
after all, he had done more for her than any other 
man of his acquaintance would have achieved. 

"Stuart," said Penelope breathlessly, "you don't 
mean it — ^you can't mean it! Why, you promised 
to marry me — you promised!" 

The white horror of her face, the despair of her 
tormented eyes, only made Lovelace realise how 
hardly she was using him in misunderstanding a 
situation that might have been so comfortable. 

"You came to me before I promised," he said. 
"Come, Penny, be reasonable; look at the affair 
in the light of common sense, for there are hundreds 
of women in your situation in London." 

He was hardly responsible for his words; but 
Penelope did not recognise the fact, and, lifting her 
hand, she struck him on the mouth. 

"Oh, my God!" she said. "You can come here 
and say that to me? You made me love you, you 
tempted me, you made me think you were an hon- 
ourable man, and now you have betrayed my love. 
Oh, my God! has any woman ever suffered like this 
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before? Oh! I feel shamed, humiliated, outraged in 
very fibre of my being. I never want to see yon 
again! I never will forgive you! Oh! you are a 
coward — a brute! and I believed in you — I gave you 
my faith! Do you think I should have kissed you 
even, if I had not believed in your promise?" 

Lovelace stood looking at her, with an ugly ex- 
pression in his eyes. He put his hand up to his 
lips mechanically, for they were bleeding, and in 
that moment he hated Penelope, since she had 
shown him what he was; and a man never forgives 
the person who has forced such knowledge upon 
him. 

"I have only done what men do every day," he 
said slowly. "You understood the game all along, 
I'll be bound, and I was ready enough to make 
everything easy for you, but I shan't do it now; 
you can repent of your words to me in the streets 
if you like — women of your sort can earn money 
easily enough!" 

Lovelace did not know what he was saying, for 
he was beside himself with anger, and all the lower 
instincts of his nature woke into life and throbbed 
into sentient being at his lips. Love and hate are 
separated only by a thin line of demarcation, and 
at that moment he could have killed Penelope, since 
she had shown him his true self and roused him 
from the easy habits of self-adulation and content- 
ment that had grown upon him. 

"I would not take one penny from you!" said 
Penelope wildly. "I will never see you again! Go 
now! Leave the flat at once, for your very presence 
defiles it!" and, without another look at him, she 
went out of the room, and left him standing there. 
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When the door was shut, Penelope went into the 
inner room and sat down in a chair by the window. 
She was not conscious of consecutive thought, but 
rather of a stunned feeling of despair that had suc- 
ceeded her anger. 

"I knew something was going to happen." 

Her brain would do no more than repeat these 

words over and over again : "I knew — I knew " 

But what she knew, she dared not confess, even to 
herself. 

There was perfect silence in the little flat, and 
her thoughts wandered away in a dream, then re- 
turned to the present with a sense of shock. 

Stuart had furnished the bedroom for her very 
beautifully, in harmonies of white and turquoise- 
blue and rose-pink, and she remembered happy 
hours spent there with him, when love seemed as 
if it must be unending. She stretched out her hand 
and touched the gilded rail of the bed, clinging to 
it as if to a sheet-anchor. It was all a dream, she 
told herself, and in another moment she would 
awake and find that Stuart was coming to her full 
of love and happiness, and then she would run to 
him and tell him her sacred, tender news. Of 
course it was absurd to imagine that he was not 
still in love with her, still anxious to be with her; 
but women are always fidgety, so she told herself 
— always ready to imagine evil. 

She began to undress herself with tremulous 
hands, doffing her chiffon and jet gown, slipping 
silken petticoats to the knee. She plaited her dark 
hair in two long ropes that fell over her shoulders 
in broad, snake-like lines of fragrant smoothness. 
Over her delicate body she drew her transparent 
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muslin nightdress, and above it a dressing-gown of 
pale pink cr^pe-de-chine, through which the ivory 
of her limbs gleamed like the moon in a mist. 

She opened the door of her room and peered out 
into the gathering twilight. There was no sound 
beyond the distant voices of children, the distant 
scream of a syren from the river. 

When she opened the door of the dining-room, the 
electric light was burning, but the room was empty, 
and swiftly upon her mind rushed back the memory 
of her interview with Lovelace. 

So it was true after all! — God! it was true! He 
had suggested money to satisfy her claim upon him- 
self; he had spoken of friendship; he was going to 
be married to another woman, to leave her — Penel- 
ope — for ever! 

God! friendship! and he was the father of her 
child! 

With a moan of bitterest agony, she slipped from 
her chair down to the ground — down, down! No 
depth could be too deep for the agony of her shame. 
She knew now that in his eyes she had never been 
anything but his mistress, just as now she was his 
cast-off plaything — despised, never respected! 

She beat her forehead on the ground till the pain 
stunned her. She would drown herself to-night; 
she would never again see the light of day, since 
she was now what once Mrs. Cleeve had called 
her — ^harlot ! 

Love! There had never been such a thing as love 
in the relationship between herself and Lovelace; 
there had been the buying and selling of a relation- 
ship common to the sexes, and she had outraged 
love and purity, 
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She was half out of her mind; her hands tore 
at her delicate breast, bruising and hurting it, for 
she had forgotten the child that should some day 
nestle there, when lo and behold! a mystery — ^for 
the child stirred within her. 

Moving in the darkness of the circling world of 
the future, the angel of salvation that should be 
her innocent baby laid unconscious fingers on her 
tortured heart, and stilled her wild despair to rest. 
And, since the passion of motherhood woke within 
her at that stirring in the darkness like a crocus- 
bulb in the womb of mother earth, Penelope rose 
to her feet. 

"Oh, my God, forgive me!" she said, with a sob. 
"I had forgotten — I have something to live for, 
after all." 

Out across the river the bells of a church on the 
Surrey side rang out the hour, with a lilt of music 
that was the harmony of an old hymn-tune. And 
lo and behold! the hymn was the blessed Christmas 
poem on the manger birth. And Penelope stood 
listening to the bells, with streaming tears that 
washed away the bitterness from her poor heart. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE PAYMENT 

"There will no man do for your sake, I think. 

What I have done for the least word said. 
I have wrung life dry for your lips to drink. 
Broken it up for your daily bread/ 



f» 



WHEN Penelope Lewin shut the door of the 
flat behind her and walked out into the 
night, she was no longer a sane woman. It was 
close upon nine o'clock, and in the hour that had 
elapsed since the departure of Lovelace she had 
worked like a galley-slave, preparing for her depar- 
ture, afraid for her life lest he should return and 
find her still there. 

She had only taken with her a small valise full of 
clothes, and no jewellery beyond the ring she al- 
ways wore, and a brooch that he had given her in 
the early days of their love. Everything else be- 
longed to Lovelace, since everything had been 
bought with his money, and she refused to imagine 
it possible that she could have received payment 
for her love freely given to him. Her mockery of 
a wedding-ring she had sealed up in an envelope 
and addressed to Lovelace, for she refused any 
longer to wear a symbol that was one of weakness 
and shame. She had profaned the temple of her 

heart and soul, but she would no longer allow her- 
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self to linger on the very outskirts of the shrine that 
she had left behind her with the old life. 

She had no definite idea as to where she was 
going, but the few shillings in her pocket would 
be enough to provide her with a lodging for a few 
days, and she felt sure that she could arrange fresh 
plans after a night's rest and quiet morning's 
thought. She possessed the buoyancy of youth, she 
felt sure, but just now hope was laid aside in a 
struggle against absolute despair. She was in a 
mood reckless enough to court death, bewildered 
enough to be uncertain as to her next step. 

Out of the blue of a dear sky the bolt had fallen 
upon her, and she was stunned by the force of the 
calamity. 

She had wrapped herself up now in a shrouding 
cloak, and tied a thick veil over her hat, and her 
simple gown was the black serge that she had worn 
the day she had left Ewshott with her lover. 

She had returned to the old Penelope once again 
— the Penelope who had been innocent and ignorant, 
but fruit ripe for the plucking and unsound at the 
heart. Never again could she be the old Penelope 
who had lived and dreamed by the quiet Devon 
moors and streams. The spirit of Milly might walk 
with her, unseen, but in the outward paths of life 
she must from henceforth walk alone, an outcast, 
even though the soft soundless feet of her dead sis- 
ter might follow her, haunting sweet in their meas- 
ure of tender memories through the busy streets. 

The tears fell fast under her veil as she turned 
to look at the large red block of buildings that had 
once been her home and now could never more shel- 
ter her without shame and disgrace. She had been 
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happier there in her faith and her love than she 
had ever deemed it possible a woman conld be. She 
had known more complete despair than she had 
ever dreamed it possible that a soul could know, 
and the end had shown her that she could not es- 
cape punishment for sin, since punishment is 
inevitable. 

"The soul that sinneth, it shall die." Had any- 
one spoken those words to her, or were they written 
on the sky in letters of fire? 

She drew her veil closer about her, and walked 
on, shivering. The soft, unearthly melody of an 
organ near at hand fell upon her ears, and she saw 
suddenly that up and down the steps of a red brick 
church, built flat in the wall, people were passing. 
Sudden desire to enter swept her will from its con- 
trol, and she followed a stout woman, with a sleep- 
ing child in her arms, inside. It was the church 
of another faith than that in which she had been 
brought up, but she went blindly on to where the 
stout woman was kneeling in front of a tawdry 
little altar, set with flowers and lights for a festival, 
and she knelt down at her side before the statue of 
the Madonna with the Holy Child in her arms. She 
had said no prayer for many a long day, but this 
church seemed to be full of the odour of many 
prayers and supplications. Her lips and heart re- 
fused to move at first, and she listened to the busy 
whispers of her neighbour, who had come to ask 
that her child, which was afflicted with a diseased 
hip-bone, might be healed, and who, in her anxiety 
of mind, prayed out loud with many mutterings and 
gesticulations. 

When she had at last taken herself away^ with 
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her wailing baby, Penelope still knelt on, incapable 
of expression, incapable of prayer, stunned and 
stiffened with despair, gripping the rail of the altar 
with both her hands. 

"God! God!" she said suddenly, and then again, 
with swift, mad passion: "Oh, Madonna, help me, 
because of the child! Oh! I am miserable! Show 
me the way back again to happiness — show me, give 
me a sign. Let me suffer any punishment, only let 
me meet Milly in the end. I want Milly; she never 
failed me. I have forgotten her, and she and I were 
children together; and now, when I get to the other 
side, there will be a great gulf fixed between her 
and me, and I can't bear it, because Milly always 
loved me, and I miss her now. I could have laid 
my head on her breast, and she would have com- 
forted me; she would never have pushed me away." 

She was sobbing now with uncontrolled passion. 
The fashioning of her soul was not yet complete, 
since the emotion that shook her was not so much 
sorrow for her sin, as revived love for her sister, 
and self-pity for her unhappy condition. But she 
had made the first step up the ladder of repentance; 
and the recognition of the inevitableness of pun- 
ishment, the craving for pity, would help her 
towards the second step. 

She was exhausted with bodily and mental 
fatigue, and it seemed to her, quite suddenly, that 
the Virgin in the blue robe smiled at her, and that 
the Child's hand, uplifted to bless, bent towards 
her with a gesture of benediction. 

"I shall be forgiven," she said, with a sob — "I 
shall be forgiven. The sign will come very soon; 
perhaps the sign has come." 
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To natures as emotional and ease-loving as that 
of Penelope Lewin^ the longing for happiness is so 
overpowering that it is apt to overmaster any other 
desire, and the longing seems to demand joy as a 
right — a heritage belonging to human nature. 

Penelope was full of hope as she came out into 
the street and went up towards Hammersmith 
Broadway with a firmer step. She felt that she was 
now much closer to Milly than she had ever been 
since her sister's death, and the thought con- 
soled her. 

She must find a refuge for the night now, and 
afterwards everything would be easy; she would 
find work and be able to support herself, and in 
the end she felt sure that she could make a home 
and friends for herself, since, after all, there were 
hundreds of women in a like position to herself in 
the world; and, that she would meet with more pity 
than blame, she felt convinced. She scanned every 
window as she passed along, but when she crossed 
the Broadway, and came out into the brilliant light 
of the shops on the farther side, she felt suddenly 
bewildered, for she had seen no house with the sign 
of "Apartments to Let" that seemed possible to 
her. It suddenly struck her that she might be in 
the streets all night, for the hour was growing late, 
and she caught her breath with a sob of terror, then 
paused in front of a greengrocer's shop that was 
lighted by a flare of naphtha, for she had recognised 
a well-known figure in the little crowd of customers. 

"Susan! — Susan Day!" 

But Susan was too absorbed in cheapening a 
cauliflower to hear the tremulous voice, and Penel- 
ope paused for a moment. 
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Busan was neatly dressed in grey tweed, and there 
was an air of assured prosperity about her that she 
had never worn when she was in Milly's service in 
Norleigh. 

It was plain now that Susan's young man had 
married her, and Penelope felt suddenly consoled by 
her apparent prosperity. 

"Susan!" she said again more confidently, then, 
more faintly: "Susan — it's me," and touched her 
on the arm. 

Susan turned with her brimming basketful of 
marketings. "Lord love us! it's Miss Lewin!" she 
said. "Why, whatever are you doin' 'ere at this 
hour of the night, miss? Well, I never! You have 
changed." 

Susan Mooney, who had graduated at the school 
of rough-and-ready experience, looked Penelope up 
and down, and took in the situation at a glance. 

"Susan, can you give me a room in your house 
for a few nights? I understand you are married," 
she said quickly. 

Susan withdrew from the little crowd of custom- 
ers, and forgot her cauliflower. 

"Yes, I'm married," she said, with an air of im- 
portance. "Joe did the square thing by me — yes, 
we got married before the baby was born; an' 'e's 
at 'ome now, lookin' after it. A good 'usband 'e is 
an' no mistake, too, though queer-tempered at times; 
but if you've got the money to pay for the room, 
Joe'll be glad to let it." 

"Oh ! I've got the money all right," said Penelope, 
suddenly realising her utter fatigue of body and 
mind; "only take me home, Susan, or I shall drop 
down and die in the street." 
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There were times at Norleigh when Penelope had 
hated Susan Day for her vulgar trend of thought, 
and there were times when she had thought her a 
sensible, kindly girl; but now she clung to her like 
a drowning sailor to a spar. 

"You mustn't do that," said Susan sagely, "for I 
can see as you'll want all your strength just now 
for what's comin'. Lay hold o' me, miss, and we 
shall get along all right." 

As they proceeded, Susan gave her companion 
several hints as to her husband's likes and dislikes, 
and asked her to drop the familiar "Susan" for the 
more dignified "Mrs.," in deference to his ideas of 
equality. 

"Very well, Mrs. Mooney, I will be very dis- 
creet," said Penelope, with a despairing catch in 
her breath; but she was feeling too ill to do more 
than endure silently Mrs. Mooney's unintended 
rudeness, for her physical condition was making 
itself felt very forcibly, and she stumbled as she 
dragged her weary feet along the pavement. 

"Why, you're downright ill," said Susan at last, 
"an' it's plain you're in trouble, miss. You never 
'eeded what I said to you plain as I could speak at 
Norleigh, about the men, I'll be bound. But I'd 
never 'ave thought that you'd 'ave got into trouble 
like any common girl." 

Poor Penelope! This was perhaps the most 
poignant moment of a very bitter day — ^to be re- 
proached and contemptuously pitied by this woman. 
But Penelope had sunk so low that she seemed to 
have lost the last remnant of her pride. 

"Don't talk about it, Susan," she said faintly. "I 
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feel very ill. Are we anywhere near your home, 
Susan?" 

The misery of her condition was so evident that 
even Mrs. Mooney checked her curiosity, to pity 
and help, and, before long, Penelope, half-conscious, 
was laid upon her bed, with a doctor in attendance. 

Days of suffering and despair intervened; black 
nights of loneliness in an airless attic under the 
roof, with a lack of everything that makes sickness 
endurable — a lack of even sympathy. She would 
be a long time before she regained her normal 
strength, the doctor said, when Penelope failed to 
respond to the restoratives he prescribed for her. 
She told no one of the hours she spent in tears, 
deprived of the hopes of motherhood that had sus- 
tained her for so long. She told no one of the cries 
and sobs stifled in her hard pillow, to prevent dis- 
turbing Susan and her husband in the next room. 
She was so lonely now, without the hope that had 
been her life — the hope for the future — and she 
prayed that she might die, when grieved to find that 
she was steadily growing stronger. The doctor who 
attended to her was too busy a man to spare her 
more than a passing thought of pity, and as Susan 
seemed always attentive, and the room was clean, 
he asked no questions, since his patient vouchsafed 
no information. Still, the pathos of her eyes haunted 
him as he went his rounds, and, on the last visit 
he paid, he said abruptly to Susan at the door: 

"I hope Miss Lewin has plenty of friends and 
money? She will need them now." 

"Oh! Miss Lewin's all right," said Susan, with 
sudden viciousness. "Such as her never starve, nor 
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need your pity !" and Dr. Bloom, whistling between 
his teeth, turned away. 

**0h, Mrs. Mooney, where are my brooch and 
ring?-' said Penelope one morning, when she be- 
gan to get about a bit, and was searching in the 
rickety chest of drawers where her few clothes 
were arranged. 

"Why, misSy what do you suppose you've been 
livin' on all these weeks, if it wasn't on them?" said 
Susan volubly. "Directly you took to your bed, Joe 
pawned them, and, though he didn't get much on 
them, there's been enough to keep you this far, 
though the last sovereign was changed this 
mornin', miss." 

"Oh!" said Penelope blankly, and then again, with 
swift anxiety ; "Then how am I going to live, Susan, 
now?" 

"You may well ask yourself that question," said 
Susan, with a sharp glance under her eyes at the 
white face on which the black lashes hung like 
shadows, and then she added with ill-concealed in- 
solence: "A girl with a face like yours need not 
worry about that." 

The horrible suggestion in Susan's words and 
manner struck the girl like a blow, and she flung 
out her hands, as though to fend off an evil thing 
from her. 

Mrs. Mooney was standing in the centre of the 
attic floor, with her baby in her arms, shifting 
slightly from foot to foot, as she rocked it to sleep. 
The child's drowsy head hung over its mother's 
shoulder, and Penelope suddenly felt the grip of 
tears at her throat. In the presence of the innocent 
child, to suggest such things was infamy. If Penel- 
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ope's own child had been given to her, the soft touch 
of tender fingers at her breast would have fended 
ofif every thought of evil from her heart. But noth- 
ing was sacred to Susan. 

Penelope pushed her through the door, and drew 
the crazy bolt behind her. Then she sank on the 
floor by the bed, and beat her head against the 
hard boards. 

Poor, pretty Penelope, shamed and broken like 
a butterfly on a wheel! She told herself that she 
had never known pain till now; she told herself 
that life could hold nothing more that was bitter 
and shameful. She was cut ofif from the world 
by the irreparable nature of her folly, or, other- 
wise, surely she would have found a friend to help 
her. 

She rose wearily to her feet at last, for it was 
growing late, and suddenly, in the house below, she 
heard a man laugh with a jarring sound of brainless 
mirth. Penelope whitened to the lips. She looked 
to the bolt of the door and found it firm, then stood 
with her back to it, and her hand over her fast- 
beating heart. 

She must get away from this house at all costs, 
for it was no fit place for her. She had lived and 
loved and lost; but she had loved as few women 
can love — with an unselfish passion that had re- 
deemed her self-renunciation. 

As she thought of Lovelace, she caught sight of 
her face in the little mirror over the chest of 
drawers. How changed she was — ^how pale, how 
exhausted in appearance. Her clothes hung upon 
her wasted figure in loose folds. What would he 
say could he but see her now? And suddenly, with 
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the fresh tide of returning health, her love for him, 
that could know no change, swept back upon her 
like a flood, and she knew that, come life or death, 
there would never be any one but this man for her, 
but that she would never marry him, even if he 
asked her, for she would never forgive his betrayal 
of her trust. 

She stood, crying softly, with the tears running 
down her cheeks, her face pitifully twitching like 
a child in pain. "Oh, God! do help me!" she said 
to herself. "Show me where to go and what to do. 
I am in despair. I want to be good and pure — I 
never want to be wicked again." 

She stood with fallen face, and limp hands at her 
side, waiting for the answer to her prayer, and sud- 
denly there flashed into her mind the memory of 
Mrs. Grey, whose address she remembered with a 
vividness that seemed almost miraculous — ^200, 
Jemingham Mansions; she knew it was correct, be- 
cause she could see in her mind's eye that white 
visiting-card with its "Ada Laming" that had given 
her such a shock. Ada would not turn her out, 
since now she, too, was in trouble, for this, Love- 
lace had told her; and to Ada now her thoughts 
turned with an agnoy of appeal that gave her new 
strength. 

She packed her clothes in the little valise, for 
alas ! she had nothing else to take with her, and stole 
downstairs and past the door of Susan Mooney's 
kitchen. She knew that she was doing nothing 
shabby by Mrs. Mooney in leaving her now, since 
she must have been well paid for all her trouble, and 
she felt that she could not endure to look upon her 
face again, 
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And so, unnoticed, she left the squalid street be- 
hind her, and hurried westward, gaining strength 
at every step, since she was within sight of help and 
of a refuge that seemed, in the twilight, to hold 
out beckoning hands to her, to come in out of the 
streets and rest. 
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CHAPTER XII 



THE TBNDER MERCIES OF THE WitoKBD 
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I've heard them lilting at our ewe milking. 
Lasses a-lllting before dawn o' day; 

But now they are moaning on ilka green loaming. 
The Flowers of the Forest are a' wede away." 



IN the falling darkness of the August evening 
Penelope Lewin knocked at the door of the flat 
in Jemingham Mansions where Mrs. Grey lived. 
She had preserved the address on the card in her 
mind unconsciously, as she had all the details of 
the eventful day upon which it was given to her, 
and now the moment to test the promise with which 
it had been given had arrived. She had realised 
Mrs. Grey's position long ago, but to the credit 
of Stuart Lovelace it must be said that the realisa- 
tion had not come through anything he himself had 
said, that might be taken as ranking the two women 
in the same position in life. But Penelope knew 
now that she and Ada Laming were reckoned among 
the outcasts of existence, and her thoughts had 
turned to her in the final hour of her despair. 

There was no answer for some time to the con- 
tinuous knocking, but Penelope's wits, sharpened 
by trouble, saw the lamp in the hall reflected in 
the fanlight over the door. It was perhaps a shock, 
even to her in her present condition of broken 
nerves, when she heard a slow, dragging step within 
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the flat, that ended at last in a fumbling at the 
door-handle, and in the door being opened a little 
way. 

"Who is there?" said a hoarse voice. 

Penelope, conscious of some unexpected ill, set 
her young shoulder to the door and pushed it wide 
open. "It is I — Penelope Lewin," she said. "You 
told me once to come to you if I was in need of 
help, and now " 

Words died on her lips, for the Ada Laming who 
faced her had little resemblance to the "Mrs. Grey" 
of the Ewshott dinner-party. 

"What is the matter?" she said sharply, and then, 
swiftly closing the door behind her, she took the 
tottering figure in her young arms and guided her 
to a chair. "You are ill," she said. *Tjet me 
help you." 

The gaunt, haggard woman in the faded dressing- 
gown caught at her sleeve. "Oh! I was in despair," 
she said, breaking down into tearless sobbing. "I 
was sitting there, with a bottle of laudanum in front 
of me, afraid to live and afraid to die! Frank has 
left me — oh! a long while ago— and I am in con- 
sumption. The doctor says I have not got very long 
to live, and I thought I would hurry the end; but I 
can't do it — I don't know what is waiting for me 
on the other side." 

Penelope forgot her own trouble for the moment, 
for surely this outspoken despair was far worse 
than anything she herself had ever experienced. 

"I have come to ask you to help me," she said 
quickly. "You ought to feel quite diflPerent about 
life, now that there is some one you can help." 

The very bare tawdriness and dust of the little 
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flat struck her keenly as she looked around her. 

"But has Mr. Grey left you without any money?" 
she said again suddenly. 

"He left me without a penny, and the servant 
would not stop, of course, and I have been alone 
for weeks; and I have sold nearly everything that 
I could sell," cried the distracted woman hysteric- 
ally. "I have not had anything to eat all day, and 
I want to go away to the only place that belongs 
to me — Si little cottage on Forth Harbour that my 
aunt left me; and I have not got the money to pay 
the journey, and I am too weak to go out and pawn 
my diamond brooch." 

"If you will let me go with you to-morrow, I will 
pawn it for you; but I can't pay for my ticket — I 
have no money," said Penelope breathlessly. "I 
have been ill, too, and I want to get away — right 
away, where I shall see no one for a long time. 
Perhaps you would let me come, if I worked for 
you as a — as a servant?" 

Ada Laming lifted up her ghastly face. "So you 
are in trouble, too? My God! I believe there is a 
God, because you have come. I began to think there 
was not; but now I know — I know! You have come 
to save me. We will struggle on together." 

There came a feeble rush of tears that seemed to 
relieve the over-wrought brain, and then Ada lifted 
her face to her new friend, whose arms had gone 
round her with the vast pity of the "fellow feeling 
which makes us wondrous kind." 

"I can see you are ill, too. You have suffered. 
You have grown much older. I knew Major Love- 
lace left you, because he sent me all your clothes 
and things some time ago, with a letter to ask if 
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yoi were with me; but I told him I had not seen 

Penelope's firm lips trembled. "He is going to 
narry Miss Alice Fanshawe," she said. "If I had 
ieen a clever woman, I should have foreseen it." 

The faded eyes of the sick woman flashed into 
transitory life. "But he never treated you badly, 
did he? He never went away without a word — only 
just paying the expenses up to the end of the 
week?" 

"We quarrelled," said Penelope, "and I left him." 
She would not play the traitor to the man she loved 
— she would not betray his baseness, even now. 

"Ah! Then he was the first with you, and you 
loved him?" 

"I love him still," said Penelope, with a sob. "I 
want you to understand, Mrs. Grey, that I thought 
from the beginning that we were to be husband and 
wife. I never thought anything else at all." 

"You must be a fool !" Ada Laming gave a short 
laugh. "Men don't marry women like you and me!" 
But she broke down into such violent coughing, that 
Penelope could only watch her helplessly, ignoring 
the pain at her own heart, and trying to alleviate 
her suffering by the small means within her power. 

She had once thought Ada Laming pretty. Now, 
without paint or powder, and with dull, neglected 
hair, she was a plain woman, and, as such, could 
only appeal to the heart of the sympathiser with 
the touch of grief. 

She helped the sufferer into the drawing-room of 
the little fiat, and laid her on the sofa, glancing 
round her with curious eyes. 

"You are good to me," gasped Ada Laming 
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hoarsely. "I don't know whatever I have done\o 
deserve it." 

"You and I are going to be kind to one anotbei, 
because we are mutually dependent," said Penclopo 
with a laugh that was half a sob. "And you know 
what kindness society holds out to such as you 
and me." 

Ada Laming curled herself up in the corner of 
the sofa. "Give me a cup of coffee, dear," she said. 
"I believe there is some in the house, though there 
is not a drop of brandy. Men are brutes! Frank 
paid up everything to the day he left me, but he 
never asked how I was going to live afterwards. 
But I expect you had as much to bear as me; and 
Lord! how you are altered! You use to be good- 
looking once." 

Penelope looked round the room without a word. 
Every article of furniture that was of any value 
had been removed; it had been reclaimed by the 
firm from which it had been hired, and what was 
left made a sorry show combined with the dust 
and dirt that had accumulated through many days. 
She found a cupful of ground coffee and the heel of 
a loaf, and managed to make some toast at the gas 
fire. Then, with an inward resolve to go out and 
buy something more substantial before night, she 
carried in the tray to Ada, whom she found much 
revived, with the wonderful vitality of the con- 
sumptive, standing up, attempting to do a little 
futile dusting with her pocket-handkerchief. 

"I felt just awful before you came," she said, 
"and now I feel better, though the doctor says I 
can't live more than six months; and Frank ought 
to be ashamed of himself, leaving me to starve. But 
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men have got no hearts, and women ought to be 
taught that in their cradles." 

"Yes, men are like that," said Penelope bitterly, 
as she sipped her strong coffee. "I never thought 
so before, but I have to think so now." 

"I never thought Major Lovelace was much 
good," said Ada wearily, "but, then, I did warn 
you, you know." 

"Stuart Lovelace is a good man really, in his 
heart," said Penelope fiercely. "I can't explain it 
to you, but circumstances have spoiled him, and he 
does not understand what honour really is. A 
great many men are like that, convinced by up- 
bringing that their family comes first with its 
duties, when really nothing matters at all but the 
plain duty that lies before your eyes. He must 
have been sorry for me, or he would not have sent 
my things here and asked for me." 

"Fancy him leaving you when you were going to 
have a child! — ^for I expect your illness was just 
that. I don't think many men would have been 
so unkind." 

"He never knew," said Penelope shortly. "Now, 
don't talk about me, but about yourself." 

She could not bear even a light hand laid on her 
wound, since her old love for Stuart throbbed and 
grew with every instant. Ada's face had brought 
back that night at Ewshott, when life had meant 
so much to her, and, since sorrow's crown of sorrow 
is remembering happier days, Penelope was crowned 
that night with a triple coronet. Love for Stuart 
surged and swayed within her, until she could have 
cried aloud in her agony of loneliness. But Ada 
Laming was ready enough with her self-pity, since 
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she did not understand the proud reticence of Penel- 
ope, to whom every word of confidence was like a 
knife turning in the wound of her heart, and she 
had to listen to the outpourings of her companion's 
griefs. 

"It is a good thing for you and me that the cot- 
tage is not let," said Ada Laming bitterly. "If 
you want to please me, you will like Forth, for no 
one goes there hardly at all, and the place reminds 
me a bit of my old home, though I never thought 
I should like to be reminded of it again. I was a 
clergyman's daughter, though you may be sur- 
prised to hear it, but I think there are more clergy- 
men's daughters like me than people know. We 
were very poor, I suppose, and very proud, and I 
had to go to church every day and take care of 
the children; but I think I should not have disliked 
that so much, only my mother was what you call 
a hard woman. She wanted to mould me into what 
her idea of goodness was, and she carefully cut off 
every little budding shoot of originality, and she 
tyrannised over me, and played upon my feelings 
and my jealousy till, unconsciously, I hated her. 
She used to say, too, a great many prayers, I re- 
member, and she used to sing so loudly in church, 
and her voice was always ahead of the others in 
the service, as if she was always trying to teach 
people their duty. And I made up my mind often 
enough to run away from home, though I hardly 
knew where I should go, or what I meant to do, 
only I hated her so, and she made my father ir- 
ritable with me; but a man came into my life, and 
he told me what life meant. But it isn't a bit of 
use saying any more^ Miss Lewin^ because, though 
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I was only seventeen, I went away with him, andl 
I was happy for a time. But there isn't such a 
thing as happiness really in the world — don't you 
ever think it, Miss Lewin, because there isn't." 

"I suppose," said Penelope thoughtfully, "that if 
you had stayed at home and done your duty, there 
would have been compensation for you in the end?" 

"Oh, the end would have been babies and a 
curate husband!" cried Ada Laming petulantly. 
"At least, I ought to be thankful that there are no 
little Adas!" 

"And that is the only thing that would comfort 
me at all for what has passed!" said Penelope in 
a thrilling voice. "Can't you see that it is the only 
excuse for going wrong — the thing that purges 
your sin — to bear a little child? But I was not 
worthy — I was not worthy of such comfort." 

The splendid womanly figure, true maternity 
written on every line of the noble, quivering face, 
touched her companion vaguely. She had sinned, 
but she had been prepared to bear the consequences 
of her sin as a woman should; and Ada Laming 
stared at her blankly. 

"I don't understand you," she said. "But my 
head aches, and I can't bother about things. I 
don't know about you, but I wish I was dead; and 
I should have thought that you would have been 
thankful that your baby died." 

"No, no," said Penelope. "It is you who do not 
understand." 

She was thankful at that mon^ent for the sound 
of the postman's knock resounding through the 
silent flat, and, going to the door, she took a reg- 
istered letter from the man^ and brought it to Ada 
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Laming, whose face changed curiously at the sight 
of it. 

"It is Frank's writing!" sjie said. "It is from 
Frank! Oh, Miss Lewin, I feel so awful about it. 
I can't open it. Open it for me, there's a dear." 

Penelope saw that she was shaking in every limb, 
and, without a word, she broke the seal and laid 
the contents of the letter in her lap. Four bank- 
notes of the value of five pounds each were enclosed 
in the letter, and Penelope drew a quick breath of 
relief. Their way to Forth was made easy now, and 
they could leave the flat the very next day, since 
Frank Grey had done his duty to a woman who 
would have no scruples in accepting the payment 
of his debt. 

"Read what he says," said Ada, with a sob. "I 
can't read it; my eyes seem dim, somehow." 

" 'Dear Ada, — 

" 1 am sending you this twenty pounds, as it is 
all I can spare just now. I am sorry I left you as 
I did. Please let me know if Miss Lewin comes to 
you. Be sure to do this, as Major Lovelace is mad 
at her disappearance. 

" ^Yours, 

"He never sent it of his own free will!" said 
Ada, with sudden violence. "It was Major Love- 
lace who made him give me the money. Oh! and 
I thought — I thought he still cared, perhaps." 

"Ada, don't tell him I am here with you," said 
Penelope, catching her by the wrist. "I do not wish 
Stuart to know where I am." 
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But Ada Laming had flung herself down in a 
chair, and was rocking herself to and fro like a 
wild thing. 

"I thought he was coming back! — I thought he 
oared !" 

She could get no further than the shock of re- 
volted hope — revolted love. And all through the 
•weary night this was Ada's futile cry, till the dawn 
ushered in another day, and Penelope roused her- 
self, to begin her own life afresh. She had slept 
but very ill on the soft armchair, with a few 
blankets wrapped round her, but she had watched 
Ada fall into a sound sleep, and this was all she 
needed to assure herself that she would gain some 
strength for the journey next day. 

The face of the woman, seen in the cruel relaxa- 
tion of sleep, was both pitiful and common. Now 
that there was no art to disguise what had always 
been written plain to be read on her features, Ada 
Laming was no companion for Penelope, since it 
was evident from the expression on her face — the 
lines that nothing can eradicate when once they are 
printed upon young features — ^that sh^ had sunk 
lower than she dared to admit. 

Penelope watched her curiously, striving to trace 
in the sleeping face some memory of the brilliant 
one she had studied at Ewshott Court the night of 
the dinner-party, that seemed so long ago to both 
of them. Sometimes Ada moaned in her sleep, and 
her companion lifted herself on her elbow anxiously. 
The irrevocable result of the loss of innocence had 
brought them both to this pass, and it seemed to 
Penelope who, with her usual impulsiveness, classed 
iierself with the woman before her^ that there could 
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be nothing to look forward to till the end of time. 
It seemed to her nothing short of marvellous that 
she should have remembered Ada Laming's address, 
for she knew that it had been pointed out to her 
to be a help to a fellow-creature more unhappy than 
herself. She had told herself that love died when 
she found that Lovelace had deserted her, but she 
knew that love was not dead— only respect; for 
love dies hard. 

She tossed upon her bed restlessly, waiting for 
the day, anxious to escape from London, now that 
she knew Lovelace was g<»eking for her. She told 
herself that she could never marry Stuart now, if 
he came to her on bended knees, entreating, for he 
had proved himself a coward, and Penelope had 
no use for a coward. She was angry with him still, 
in spite of her love, so angry that she could hardly 
give him credit for the ordinary feelings of human- 
ity, and she assured herself now that he must have 
guessed her news, and left her, conscious of it, to 
meet the future alone. 

Strangely there swept back to her mind the mem- 
ory of the words she had read in Charlie HalPs book 
the day before she had left Norleigh: "Love and 
absolute power are never synonymous, since love 
must be selfless." 

She had learned how to love, and therefore her 
wings had been clipped. Her power had vanished, 
and yet, not even at that moment, as never once in 
all her life, did Penelope regret that she had learned 
to love. 

When the short August night ended, and, like a 
white angel's wing, the dawn slid into the room 
heralding the sun, Penelope was watching for him, 
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too, with grave eyes fixed upon the far faint country 
of the dawn-world that is peopled with old mem- 
ories that walk like shadows along the paths of life. 
So, many a morning in her girlhood, with sleeping 
Milly by her side, had she waited for the new day 
that was only a herald of good things to come — of 
a golden future of success. So, never again would 
she see it with the whole-hearted innocence of girl- 
hood, for she had gone very far down the steep path 
into the dark valley of despair. She had fallen 
among thieves, and the thieves had plucked from 
her her very last garment, and yet, sinful woman 
though she undoubtedly would be accounted by the 
world, her whole soul was stirred by two God-given 
emotions at that moment — divine pity, and sincere 
penitence. 

She was elemental woman, reckless of conse- 
quence, but ready to lay down her life for her 
friends. The fact of all facts that hurt her most 
cruelly of all was that Lovelace had fallen down 
from the high pinnacle on which she had set him 
in her heart. He would always be the man she 
loved, but never again would he be the hero of 
truth and honour she had deemed him in her loving 
mind. She had trusted him, and he had failed her; 
and in after years Stuart Lovelace found this the 
hardest punishment he had to bear — ^the loss of 
her implicit faith. 

Ada Laming, waking, was an unhappiness to be 
remembered with shuddering for ever and ever — 
the ghastly cough, the struggling for breath, and 
the realisation of the present, to which she returned 
with such pain. 

"Every day I have wished I was dead^ since 
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Frank said good-bye to me," she said, as Penelope 
bent over her, trying to soothe her. "I do not want 
to say it this morning so much, because you are 
here, and I am afraid. Oh! Miss Lewin, I am hor- 
ribly afraid of death. Is there anything on the 
other side? I hope we just go out like the snuff 
of a candle, because, if there is a heaven and hell, 
I know where I shall go, though I think I ought to 
have had my hell on this earth, because even my 
sleeping hours are full of horrible thoughts. Miss 
Lewin, I have lived hell! Men are devils! Women 
are devils! I got tired of life and goodness at the 
Rectory, and I thought the gay life would be a 
merry one, but it has never been merry. Miss Lewin 
— it has just been black horror all through; and if 
I have danced through it, it was just because I dared 
not stop to think." 

Penelope remembered the twinkling, primrose 
dancing feet at Ewshott, the light laughter, the 
wild gaiety, for which champagne was responsible, 
and she said nothing, since there was nothing to be 
said. 

"I have known many men," said Ada Laming 
hoarsely, "and, out of them all, I have loved only 
the first. I liked Frank well enough; but it was 
not love." 

"Don't talk about him any more," said Penelope 
quickly. "You and I are going to begin our lives 
afresh, and it is not the least bit of use looking 
back. So I am going to pack your clothes, and 
fetch a cab, and sell your diamond brooch, and by 
the time I hiave done that, we shall have about 
thirty pounds in hand, which will carry us on for 
a long time in the country." 
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Penelope's active brain, weak and tired though 
she was after her sleepless night, found scope for 
work in the final arrangements for their departure. 
She had everything packed by midday, and the 
agent ready to receive the key of the flat. She dared 
hardly trust herself to think what might happen 
if Lovelace should trace her to Jemingham Man- 
sions. She knew she would be tempted to go back 
with him, and the thought maddened her, for she 
was afraid to trust her courage against his per- 
suasion. 

It was not until she was seated at Ada's side in 
the Burnfield express that she felt safe, and, looking 
back, she saw Waterloo Station fade behind them 
as they crossed the river and ran down to Surbiton. 

She had bade farewell to her old life, and had 
started for the unknown land that lay under an 
alien sun. Some day she might be happy again, 
for her nature was one that could extract every 
drop of joy offered to her in the cup of life; but at 
present she could feel nothing beyond relief at an 
escape from possible pursuit, and that amounted 
almost to happiness in itself. 

"What a queer girl you are, Miss Lewin," said 
Ada Laming peevishly, from a corner of the car- 
riage. "I declare to goodness, you look almost 
happy! Any one would think you ought to be 
ready to destroy yourself just now, as I am." 

Penelope turned to her the wonder of her eyes, 
that had regained something of their old, fearless 
glance. "I feel somehow free to-day," she said 
slowly. "I am puzzled by myself, but I think it 
is simply that I can look at life more dispassionately 
nowy from a different standpoint. I can work for 
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you and help you back to life and hope, and it helps 
me to remember that." 

"You are very kind," said Ada Laming wearily. 
"I have looked at starvation for the last week, and 
found it quite unbearable, and I expect, when the 
money is gone, we shall starve down at Forth; but 
perhaps I shall not live long enough for that." 

"You are going to get better and happier," said 
Penelope simply, "because you generously gave me 
just what you had to offer when I came to you." 

"Well, I never did!" said Ada, with a short laugh. 
"That is the first time any one has ever said I was 
generous; but I have been sorry for you. Miss Lewin, 
from the beginning, only I never talked about you 
to Frank, because he would not have understood." 

The journey was very tiring to the invalid, and, 
when they left the train at Burnfield Station and 
got into the large open motor that was to take them 
out to Forth Harbour, Ada Laming was almost in 
a condition of collapse. They had five miles to 
travel, and Fenelope, with her arms about her new 
friend, supported her against the swaying motion 
of the vibrating machine. 

Hedges of rhododendron bordered the neatly kept 
roads in lines of scarlet and white that, seen from 
the distance, seemed to be like a carpet of gorgeous 
mosaic-work. 

They left the red-brick villas behind them at last, 
and slid out into the country of pine-woods and 
heather and broad expanse of open common, leading 
down to the sea. Ada was too exhausted to do 
more than glance about her with languid eyes. 

"I was very fond of it once," she said. "I was 
happy when I stayed here with my aunt." 
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But, to Penelope, it was like entering the Prom- 
ised Land, and she sat with fluttered breath and 
eyes wide open, gazing at the scene before her, 
forgetful of the sorrow through which she had 
passed. 

The summit of a steep hill up which the car had 
throbbed and panted had been reached before she 
realised to the full the beauty of the place. 

"Miss Laming, look! — look!" she said, with a little 
sob. "Why, I never saw anything like this before." 

Ada opened her eyes feebly, and even her want of 
vitality caught fire from the glory of the view. 
Under the hill lay Forth Harbour, with its islands 
dotted in the blue bay, its vast extent of outline 
winding along as far as the eye could reach. On 
one of the islands there was a castle with castel- 
lated turrets set back in a mist of trees, and, all 
about its shores, red-sailed fishing-boats, yellow- 
funnelled motor-boats, and black time-worn coast- 
ing steamers, rocked at anchor in the bay. There 
was a line of green cliff extending as far as the eye 
could reach, until it lost itself, merged in blue sky 
and blue sea. A thin strip of yellow sand, heather- 
covered in patches and set with flr-trees, ran out 
into the bay, and on this isthmus a few houses were 
set, the whole place being dignified by the name of 
"Forth Harbour." 

"It is pretty!" said Ada suddenly. "I feel 
better already." 

The car was running along by a stretch of mud 
flats now, for the tide was out, and the sea-birds 
had come down in chattering crowds to feed on the 
flsh and worms that had been left by the retreating 
waters. There was a wonderful tameness about 
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these birds, in which Penelope delighted, since it 
showed her that Forth Harbour was not overrun 
by humanity. She would be alone here, able in 
time to restore herself to self-respect and control. 
Under this clear sky she could find her real self, 
and so discover which of the two Penelopes was 
the true woman — the one who had given herself 
to Lovelace, or the one who, looking into the future, 
forgot everything but a longing for goodness where- 
with to begin new life again. She had realised 
the truth of the lines in herself: 

"The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns"; 

and, with all her power, prayed that she might be 
shielded in the future from the consequences of 
that fatal temperament that had been her own ruin. 

She helped Ada out at the gate of the little red 
cottage, and unlocked the door, rejoicing in the 
wild, sandy garden that hid the windows from the 
road. 

The place had been occupied until quite re- 
cently, and, when she had kindled the fire and made 
a cup of tea, she looked round with pleasure at the 
neat, simple furniture, the floors covered with mat- 
ting, the dimity-curtained windows of the parlour. 
There were two bedrooms leading out of the living- 
room, and she took the blankets and linen out of 
the oak chest and warmed them at the fire, then 
made up the bed in the largest room for Ada. It 
looked out across the garden and the fir-trees, and, 
when the invalid lay between the lavender-scented 
sheets, her exhausted eyes gazing out towards the 
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summer world of the country, Penelope, busy in 
the other room, heard her sobbing gently. 

"Miss Lewin!" she called, and Penelope, with her 
arms full of linen, looked up. "I don't know how 
it is," she said, "but just now all the bad memories 
in my mind have gone, and I can only remember 
what I used to think about when I was a child, 
and was here once or twice with my aunt. She was 
a good old woman, and I remember the things I 
used to learn with her. Isn't it funny. Miss Lewin, 
when you are very ill, bits of Psalms and hymns 
and poems come into your head that you learned 
when little? Fancy my thinking of Psalm verses! 
Why, it is twelve years since I heard one. Don't 
laugh. Miss Lewin, but I remember learning those 
lines of Kingsley's in bed one morning when I was 
about fourteen years old, and had been staying 
here. Are you laughing at me? 

"I — laughing?" said Penelope, in a smothered 
tone. "There is no laughter in me." 

"Well, they were like this, and I vow I have not 
thought of them for years — only I hope I am not 
going to have a hsBmorrhage, because, just be- 
fore my last one, I kept thinking of ^The Lord is 
my Shepherd,' and I am sure I had not thought of 
that for ages." She paused to cough, and Penelope 
waited till the thin toneless voice began those words 
that are perhaps the most touching in the whole of 
the English language. "I can't say them a bit 
nicely. Miss Lewin; I have got so used to Japanese 
songs and fan-songs and all that sort of thing, and 
so, when it comes to real feelings, I am at a loss, 
but I feel the words in every bit of my body: 
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•' 'When all the world is old, lad, 

And all the trees are brown. 
And all the sport is stale, lad« 

And all the wheels run down. 
Creep home and take your place, lad. 

The spent and maimed among, 
Gk)d grant you find one face there 

You loved when all was young.' " 

Penelope's eyes filled with tears, which she tried 
vainly to hide. The pathos of the husky voice, the 
drawn, unlovely face, the wasted life, hurt her like 
a blow, and it took an hour of hard work in the 
kitchen to set her once again in harmony with the 
world. The hideous waste of human life led by its 
own passion, guided by blind destiny, struck her as 
a cruel thing, and she remembered that each of 
those women who, like Ada Laming, have fallen 
into the depths, was once an innocent little child, 
pure and undefiled. 

Penelope was so absorbed by her thoughts that 
Ada Laming fell asleep quietly, and night slid down 
out of the sky before she realised how late the hour 
had grown. And then, before going to her own bed, 
she went out into the garden, wandering across 
the road through the fir-trees, till she sank down 
among the sand and heather at the summit of a 
slope that overlooked Porth Harbour and the 
open sea. 

The blue mystery of the sky above her was 
touched by a crescent moon, like a boat of silver 
swinging in heaven to her setting over the marble- 
quarries in the heart of the opposite hills. She was 
so much alone in this deserted place that she could 
hear the grasshopper chirping in the grass, the dry 
rustle of the pine-needles in the hollow. Her feet 
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were deep in perfumed heather and young bracken 
that made a couch of luxury for her tired body. 

As it grew darker, a little passenger steamer from 
the Isle of Wight forged its way up the bay, a mass 
of moving light, with the hoot of an occasional 
syren, towards the yachts tacking in the breeze at 
the harbour mouth. There was a band on board, 
playing a lively air, and the strains floated softly 
up to her with the splash of the paddle-wheel. 

It was so quiet, that the peace of the night lay 
upon her like a blessing, and sorrow seemed to her 
very far removed from so fair a place. 

She sat there till a faint chill striking through 
her warned her that it was growing late. Little 
flame-tipped clouds in the west still lingered where 
the sun had set, as though loath to leave the sky; 
but the night birds had awakened for their brief 
hour and away across at the island a night-jar took 
up his monotonous note and croaked of mist and 
sleep and flat-headed snakes that love the moon. A 
great hawk-owl, with brown body and white wings, 
flew round her head as if to attack her, and she half 
rose to her feet to beat him off. Somewhere away 
below her seat, she heard one man speaking to 
another in sharp Cockney tones: "Did she come 
down this afternoon?" and the answer in slow, 
lumbering Dorset: "Yes, she comed to-day"; and 
quite suddenly Penelope felt afraid. 

She had wanted to think herself alone upon the 
stretch of sand, but there was for her no solitude, 
and she walked back to the cottage over the purple 
of the ling with a sense of fear that was new in a 
life that had hitherto been fearless. 

She set her window open in the little bedroom 
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on the ground floor that looked across the fields and 
garden to the sea, and lay listening to the far faint 
swell of the waves on the beach, till her eyes closed 
in sleep. Once in the night she awoke, and close to 
her window a nightingale was singing out its little 
heart in such a triumphant flood of liquid song 
that she listened in ecstasy. She had learned so 
much of life that was bad and cruel; she had seen 
presented to her only the sordid side of created 
things, until she had met Lovelace, who had given 
her in exchange both love and sorrow. But now, 
here in the cottage, even with this woman sick 
unto death, life was going to be very beautiful, 
with hope — with quiet duty, well done. Perhaps 
God would forgive her, would allow her to forget 
Lovelace, since she wished to forget him, would 
help her to set her feet upon the upward path that 
leadeth to salvation. 



CHAPTER XIII 



"the chequbr board op nights and days" 



"In life's play, the Player of the other side Is hidden from 
us. We know that His play Is always fair, just, and patient, 
but we also know, to our cost, that He never overlooks a 
mistake.' 



» 



THE garden of the cottage flourished, for 
Penelope worked in it every day; vs^hile 
Ada Laming, in a long chair, lay in the sun, v\^ith 
listless hands folded on her knees, capable of 
neither thought nor action. Clumps of fern and 
peaty patches of heather Penelope carried from the 
sand-hills and planted under the fir-trees, and every 
day she gained in health and spirits. Under her 
influence, and the reflning touch of illness, Ada 
Laming had become something of a companion, and 
her touching dependence on Penelope roused in the 
ffirl a v^arm affection that was as warmly recipro- 
cated. 

Penelope was singing under her breath, and the 
words of her song were very quaint and sweet: 

•* 'Go! make thy garden fair as thou canst: 
Thou workest never alone : 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see It, and mend his own.' " 

"What a very funny song!" said Ada Laming 
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petulantly. "It sounds as if you were trying to be 
very goody-goody, and, somehow, could not suc- 
ceed." 

"I think that gardens make you want to be good," 
said Penelope cheerfully, as she shouldered her 
spade and basket, preparatory to starting oflE 
through the gate in search of another patch of 
heather. As she stood there in the sunlight, she 
was a glowing picture of health and physical perfec- 
tion, in her shabby black serge gown. The hot sun 
had tanned her cheeks, deepening the colour in 
them, until they were as ruddy as a peach on a 
southern wall. Freedom from strain and care, and 
the resolute ignoring of the future, had brought 
back the fearless poise of the head, the fearless 
outlook on life of the beautiful eyes. 

Ada Laming looked up at her curiously. "Have 
you ever thought, Penelope," she said in a harsh 
voice, "that it is a queer thing for you and me to be 
here, and quite happy, so to speak? We are both as 
bad as we can be — ^at least I am; and Mrs. Grundy 
would say you are the same — and yet we can enjoy 
the sunlight and the scenery just as much as good 
people." 

Penelope lowered her basket to her knee. "I 
have thought it all over," she said quietly, "and 
I can see it all very quietly — ^very truthfully. 
People sin, and people are punished through their 
sin — always in life. You — why, you are ill, Ada"; 
her voice took on a very tender ring. "You know 
yourself what you suffered from remorse in those 
days before I came to you. And I — ^why, Ada, I 
have given my heart and my faith to a man who 
was not worthy of them. For every sin we pay, we 
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pay heavily in our bodies; but that does not mean 
that we are forbidden ever to be happy again, or to 
enjoy the sun of a new life,^" 

"I suppose you are right; anyway, the doctor 
told me I should not have got ill like this, if I had 
led a different life," said Ada restlessly. "I am 
happy enough when I stop thinking, but when I 
can't stop — then, how I suffer! because I know 
I have just thrown away my life, and I might have 
been so happy." 

The faint bitterness of the tone stirred her com- 
panion curiously. 

"Miss Lewin, look here — tell me the truth. 
Supposing Stuart Lovelace came after you to- 
morrow, wouldn't you go back to live with him?" 

"Never! — ^never!" cried Penelope sharply. 
"Every shred of respect and honour I ever had 
for him has left me, and I could never live with him 
again. I don't suppose you understand what I 
mean — I don't suppose any one ever could; but I 
believed in him, and he failed me, and everything 
is over. I think the most bitter thing in life is 
when some one you love and trust disappoints you ; 
everything seems to be over, and you can't imagine 
that any one can ever be trustworthy again." 

"Gracious me!" said Ada Laming, wearily. 
"People have always failed me from the beginning 
of all things. Truthfully, I don't think I should 
be here now if my mother had not failed me to 
start with." 

"I was too young to realise much about my 
mother," said Penelope, stooping to her burden 
again; "but in my heart I think that anything may 
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be forgiven to a woman whose mother has failed 
her." 

She went out across the road into the gleaming 
sunlight, and Ada Laming watched her go. 

"I declare I love that girl," she said to herself. 
**There isn't anything I couldn't do for her. She 
makes me believe in things again, and, when I 
believe, I don't mind the cough so much." 

Straight up among the fir-trees went Penelope, 
drinking in the scent of sap and young bracken, of 
crushed pine-needles and damp peaty soil. To 
see her, it would have been difficult to associate her 
with shame and sin, for she looked the personifica- 
tion of healthy English womanhood, only with grave 
shadowed eyes and hollowed cheeks. She filled 
her basket and sat down on the hill-top to rest 
and look out at a view that never wearied her, since 
it was never the same from day to day, but ever 
changing with the shadow of the hills, the passing 
storm-clouds, the shifting of vessels at anchor in 
the harbour. 

There were so few inhabitants at Forth that, 
when the sound of feet behind her, crushing the 
pine-needles, made themselves heard, she turned 
with a start to find herself face to face with Paul 
Amberley! It was difficult to know with whom 
rested the greatest shock of surprise; but, while 
Penelope whitened to the lips, the man stood there 
stern and sorrowful in his uncompromising attitude 
towards sin, astounded to realise that her face had 
been happy till she met his eyes. 

"Miss Lewin," he said — "surely it cannot be 
you?" 

Penelope rose slowly to her feet. Out of the old 
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life flashed across her the face of the man with 
whom she had experienced one of the high moments 
of spiritual exaltation, vouchsafed only to a few 
souls. It was true that she had fallen deeply away 
from what was his ideal of life, but ever between 
them would remain the memory of a moment when 
she had been rapt into a state that was almost 
one of divine power. Somewhere away in the 
world there would always be the woman to whom 
she had brought healing; and in a silent moment 
Penelope wondered vaguely whether the power 
of her faith and of her touch would be counted 
unto her for righteousness. 

"I am living here," she said quietly; 'Hbut if 
you are staying at Forth Harbour, Mr. Amberley, 
it will not be necessary for you to recognise me 
when we meet. I shall quite understand you if you 
cut me." 

"Foor child!" said Amberley very gently. 
"You do not understand. A Christian hates 
the sin, but not the sinner. You are, perhaps, 
alone?" 

"Major Lovelace is going to be married to Miss 
Alice Fanshawe, Lord Ewshott's daughter," said 
Penelope curtly. "We are no longer together." 

The expression of incredulous horror that crossed 
Amberley^s face hurt her like a blow, and she 
stepped back. 

"Don't— don't like look that," she said. "It 
does not pain me now. I know that I set my 
heart on a man who was not worthy of my love. 
It hurt me at first — ^horribly; but now I only 
want him to be happy, because he could never have 
made me happy." 
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"But he must not marry Alice Fanshawe! She 
is a good woman — she cannot be allowed to marry 
him without realising what she is doing as a Chris- 
tian/' said Amberley again. "He ought to marry 
you — ^now." 

The stern, uncompromising attitude of the young 
priest, the crowd of memories that rushed in upon 
her like an overwhelming host at the sight of him, 
swept away her self-control, and she covered her 
face with her hands. 

"You don't understand," she said, with a sob. 
"Why, you don't understand now why I am 
crying. It is because I love Stuart Lovelace; but 
I could never marry him, because I could never 
respect him any more — he hurt me too cruelly by 
leaving me as he did. You talk about covering 
up such a sin as mine by marriage! Why, marriage 
does not cover it up — ^the sin is there just the same." 

"I know it," said Paul Amberley more gently; 
"only, by your obstinacy, you prevent a man from 
making the only reparation in his power to the 
woman whose honour he has wounded." 

"But he does not wish to make that reparation 
— he is going to marry Alice Fanshawe. I have 
left him for some weeks now, and since that time 
he may have been married to her for all I know, 
— or care!" 

The last words were an after-thought, and Paul 
Amberley looked at her sharply. 

"You care more than you will confess to me," 
he said. "But whether you care or no, matters 
but little to me in the face of what is right. I have 
been away in the wilds of Scotland, with my sister, 
far removed from posts or letters, and so I had not 
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heard this distressing news till now. But I must go 
straight away to Miss Fanshawe and tell her the 
truth. I prepared her for confirmation. She shall 
not marry this man with closed eyes — he is both 
immoral and dishonourable; and if she found out 
about you afterwards, it would ruin her life. Can't 
you see that you are the one woman on earth who 
has the right to him?" 

His voice softened as he looked at her, for she was 
very beautiful, and the shock of her flight with 
Lovelace had affected him deeply, since she had 
been proved to possess a power he considered to 
be almost supernatural. 

"I shall never marry him," said Penelope, in a 
low voice, "unless he proves himself an absolutely 
different being from the man he seems to me to be 
to-day. You will think I am mad — every one will 
think so — ^but I could never marry a man in whom 
I did not believe." 

Amberley looked at her for a moment in silence. 

"Nevertheless, I am going to Miss Fanshawe im- 
mediately," he said; and, since Penelope did not 
answer him, he strode away through the fir-trees 
on to the high-road again. 

Penelope watched him go, with a numb sense 
of despair. She had been almost happy an hour 
ago, secure in the knowledge that no one knew 
of her whereabouts, and that the restless, passion- 
ate existence, so sweet and so bitter to her, was 
over for ever. She had been content to think of 
Lovelace as married to Alice Fanshawe, so long as 
she would never see him again: but now she was 
not so sure of that content, since Paul Amberley 
had awoke in her all the old longing for even a 
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fleeting sight of the man she loved. It would take 
many a hard hour of struggle before the ghost of 
her love was laid to rest again, since It had once 
again been roused from its grave. 

"What am I to do?" she said to herself. "It 
kills me to think that all the love between him and 
me that once ^existed will be dragged out into the 
light of day and be held up to shame." 

She arose to her feet, and ran out on to the road, 
with the sudden thought that at any price she must 
prevent Paul Amberley from interfering between 
Lovelace and Miss Fanshawe. The shame to her- 
self would be so great, if her present retreat were 
noised abroad. Perhaps Lady Ewshott would 
come to see her, or would write to her; perhaps 
she might ruin Stuart's happiness. At all costs 
she must herself remain hidden from him, for she 
could not endure the strain of a quarrel with him, 
or even of a discussion that might bewilder her 
sense of right and wrong. But Amberley had 
disappeared; and she walked back to the cottage, 
conscious that, like Marguerite, her rest was gone, 
and that her heart was very, very heavy. 

"I should like to go on the sea for a bit, Miss 
Lewin," said Ada Laming restlessly, as she came 
in. "I feel as if I could hardly breathe this after- 
noon — I feel as if the trees are shutting me in and 
choking me." 

Penelope looked at her anxiously, for there was 
a strained look upon her face that seemed to suggest 
an increased feebleness. 

"All right, Ada," she said, helping her to her 
feet. "I will go down to the harbour and see 
about a boat when we have had our lunch." 
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"I want something that goes fast — a motor- 
boat or a steam-launch. I want to rush through 
the air and leave trouble behind me," cried the 
invalid. "Oh! I wish I had not got any mind 
to think with! Why must I think? All my 
thoughts are so black and dark and dreadful." And, 
for the space of half an hour, Penelope had to sup- 
port her companion through a very tempest of 
hysterical weeping and despair, that left her own 
nerves shaken and quivering. 

"I am afraid of getting delirious. Miss Lewin," 
said Ada. "I have heard so many dreadful things, 
and seen so many awful sights, that I should be 
bound to repeat them if I lost control of myself." 

It was one of the strange unreasonable aberra- 
tions of emotion common to invalids; but Penelope 
was so distressed by it that she found herself 
shaking in every limb as she prepared their simple 
meal. 

"It is so dreadful," she said to herself. "I 
don't think that any one would do wrong if they 
could see us now, Ada Laming and I, punished for 
our sins, as I suppose — she with such memories of 
horror; I with such memories of happiness; and 
both so lonely!" 

She had not realised that she was lonely till she 
had seen Paul Amberley; but the reviving of the 
dear name had recalled all that Stuart Lovelace 
had been to her, and she new that she could never 
forget him. 

As she beat the eggs for Ada's omelette, a salt 
tear splashed into the basin. 

"Come, this won't do," she said to herself, with 
an attempt at cheerfulness. "I must not stand 
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here and cry. I have made a muddle of my life 
so far, but it is not over yet, and perhaps I can 
shape it differently. I wonder what Charles Hall 
would say if he could see me now — and Mrs. 
Hornsey. I wonder — I wonder if life would have 
turned out differently for me if I had stayed at 
Norleigh, and married a man like Monty Hall." 

Even in the midst of her unhappiness she laughed 
a little at the thought, and Ada Laming called from 
the inner room, in her breathless voice, to know 
what she found amusing; but when she came to re- 
flect upon it Penelope could not find that what she 
had imagined amusing was anything but pathetic. 

They spent the afternoon rowing about the 
harbour, in the care of a brown-faced, barefooted 
fisherman, who had no mind for any curiosity as 
to life beyond his lobster-pots. Penelope was glad 
to be away from Porth because of the presence of 
Paul Amberley, and Ada Laming found that peace 
descended upon her from the silence of the water. 
Everything was an interest to them — ^the line that 
trailed behind the boat, the little silvery fishes 
that once or twice the man dragged on board, 
the little swimming shells with their strange occu- 
pants bobbing up and down on the waves, the far 
faint line of amber shore, the green and rose- 
pink seaweeds in the pools. 

"One of you young ladies ought to try the echo 
across here," said Joe the waterman, pausing on his 
oars, as they lay on a patch of blue water between 
the headland and the shore. 

Penelope tried her voice in a shout, but it was 
feeble in the vastness of sea and sky. "Won't you 
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sing, yourself?" she said suddenly; "I am sure 
you have a good voice." 

"I used to sing tenor lead in the Chippingham 
choir," said Joe gruffly. "We got wrong, somehow 
— the parson and me — and I haven't been to church 
for five years; but sometimes I come out by myself 
in the boat, and sing a bit of one of the anthems, for 
fear I should forget." 

He did not know why he was telling Penelope 
this, only that he felt the magnetism of her nature 
drawing him on to confidence. 

"Sing one of your anthems now," said Penelope 
suddenly. "I understand just what you feel ; 
things often go wrong in life." 

It was one of those moments in the life of man 
and woman that can never be forgotten, and in years 
to come Penelope often looked back to it as to a 
landmark in her life — golden air and golden voice, 
and the still murmur of the sea that lapped about 
the little boat. 

They were so far from Porth that the houses on 
the sand-bank shone in a mist of hazy distance. All 
about them was a deserted expanse of sea, save 
where on the horizon a big ocean liner throbbed her 
way outward bound, with her burden of heavy 
hearts aboard. 

" 'I go whence I shall not return, to a land of 
darkness and of the shadow of death, and where 
the light is as darkness.' " 

Joe Bligh dropped the oars across his knee, and 
his eyes, with a far-away look in them, were fixed 
upon the distant line of white-cliffed island. 
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"'The grave cannot praise Thee: Death 
cannot celebrate Thee: They that go hence 
cannot hope for Thy tmth.' " 

Oh! golden voice — nnconscions of its jwwer — 
roughened a little by hard work and by privation, 
yet Caruso-sweet in its mellow notes, its uncon- 
scious pathos! 

Penelope hid her face in her hands, for the tears 
were running down her cheeks, and .she did not 
wish Ada to see them. 

" 'Lift up thy face without sjwt/ '' 

The melody changed and caught at Penelope's 
heartstrings, but there was hope for her now — 
life was not so black, for the voice was lifting her up 
into the regions whither she had not soared before. 

"'Be steadfast, and thou shalt not fear: 
because thou shalt forget thy misery, and 
remember it as waters that pass away.' " 

Penelope looked up with radiant eyes. ^'Thank 
you!" she said; but Joe looked casually at her: 
his exaltation had died away with the last note, 
and once again he became the fisherman of every- 
day life — the man who was unaware that his gift 
was God-given, divine. 

"I am tired," said Ada Laming fretfully. "Let 
us go home now; it is getting cold, and I want to 
be amused." 

Joe obediently turned the boat round, and pulled 
them back to the little quay in silence; and Penel- 
ope helped her companion up the road and into the 
cottage garden, afraid of the white look uiK)n her 
face. 

"I am going to be bored to death here/' Ada 
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said hysterically, as she dropped into her chair. 
"Oh! Penelope, bring me a strong brandy-and-soda. 
I was all right till that man sang, and now I want 
the lights and the music and the excitement of the 
old life. I want them— oh! I want them so badly, 
and I shall never have them again." 

So this was the keynote of life: "Never more 
— never more"; and although Ada, with all the 
buoyancy of her volatile nature, was smiling again 
before half an hour was over, the wound of her 
words lingered long with Penelope, for she craved 
sore for the old life, only she would not confess it, 
even to herself. 

There was a thunderstorm that night, and 
Penelope sat up late, watching the lightning play 
across the green lawn. She had set her window 
open wide, for at Porth no one was afraid of bur- 
glars; the windows of the bungalow were hardly 
locked at night. In her white cotton dressing-gown, 
with the lace frills of her nightdress peeping out 
of the sleeves and neck, she looked like a pale 
spirit of the night. She had curled herself up in 
a deep chair under the window-sill, and her dark 
hair fell in a heavy mass, upon her shoulders, 
deepening the pallor of her cheeks. She sat there 
after the rain had ceased and the thunder was dying 
away in deep grumbling reverberations over the 
far hills. Something held her there silently, for 
she could see the faint gleam of the sea under the 
grey cliffs now that the stars were coming out 
again. The rain was dripping olDf every angle of 
the roof, plashing into little puddles that had 
formed about the water-barrels under the eaves. 
The white blossoms of the tobacco-plants lifted up 
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their faces, washed clean and fresh by the rain, 
and their heavy perfume filled the air like a thanks- 
giving of gratitude. 

She rose reluctantly at last to go to bed, for it 
was past ten o'clock, and they kept early hours at 
Porth. She leaned out of the window, drawing 
back the blind, to bid the fair world good night. 
Out of the heart of the dusk there came a sigh from 
somewhere near at hand — a sigh so human that 
Penelope held her breath for a second. 

"Why, it is the nightingale," she said aloud; 
"the broken heart of a nightingale overcome in 
music; only birds should not have any troubles 
or sorrows — ^they at least might live as free as air." 

The sigh came again, and Penelope, with a shiver, 
shut down the lower pane of the window and got 
into bed. She fell into a light, disturbed sleep, with 
troubled dreams, and woke at last with the sound of 
her name spoken low somewhere outside the room : 
"Penelope! Penelope!" 

Still dazed with sleep, she slipped to the floor, 
obeying the impulse of the moment, for even so, 
many a night had Lovelace called to her, entering 
the little flat on the river unexpectedly, letting 
himself in with his latch-key. She drew up the 
blind, and opened the window wide, standing there 
in her nightdress, with her unslippered feet treading 
the cold oilcloth on the floor. 

"Oh, Penelope! let me in!" 

Why, it was Stuart's voice, and in another instant 
he was in the room, vaulting lightly over the sill: 
his arms were around her, crushing her body to his 
in a veritable agony of passion. 

Then Penelope awoke and came to her full senses. 
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Her first thought was one of revolt and disgust, 
and she shook herself free from his embrace. 

"Stuart! How dare you follow me here? How 
dare you come to my room now?" she panted, 
fighting against him with every fibre of her body. 
"When I left the flat and ran away from you, did 
you not know that it was all over and done with 
between us? Did you not know that I could not 
have left you if my mind had not been made up 
never to see you again?" 

"But you have seen me again," said Lovelace, 
speaking with the triumphant ring in his voice of a 
man who, after long thirst, sees in the distance the 
gleam of a silver lake. "Directly you left me, 
I put detectives on your track, and at last I have 
found you. I was not going to lose sight of you. 
Why, Penelope, I had not left you for twenty-four 
hours before I realized that you were imperatively 
necessary to my happiness." 

"And I had not been away from you for twenty- 
four hours before I realized that you were quite 
unnecessary to mine!" 

"Darling, proud woman! Don't push me away 
from you — ^let me hold you, Penelope; I am thirst- 
ing for a kiss from you." 

He seized her in his arms a second time; but 
Penelope resisted him so strenuously that he was 
compelled to believe she was in earnest. 

*Why, Penelope, what is it?" 

"Don't touch me! she said, the floodgates of 
her passion loose at last. "You come to me here, 
with the kisses of the woman you are going to 
marry, fresh on your lips; you have held her, 
perhaps^ as you hold me now; you have made to her 
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the same vows as jou many times made to me! 
Btuart — Stuart, is there neither truth nor honour in 
any man? Don't touch me! Go away before I kill 
myself, or do something desperate, for I am 
shamed by your touch!" 

Lovelace dropped his arms to his side, and with- 
drew a pace back slowly to look at her with be- 
wildered eyes. This throbbing, passion-torn woman 
was not Penelope, for her eyes were wild with a 
fire he did not know; her face, her shape, were 
different in some way. 

"Penelope, what is it? What do you mean?'* 
he said slowly. 

"You came to me that night — it was your birth- 
day; I was going to tell you my news, and you 
killed the words on my lips; you never paused to 
ask if such a thing were possible. I had lived with 
you for four months, Stuart, and that night, my 
child — our little child, Stuart — ^kept me from killing 
myself!" She dropped her head now, her shamed 
face hidden by the mass of her hair. "I was going 
to tell you about it, and when I came to the dining- 
room, I found your letter there instead; and 
when I ran away from the flat, my trouble, my 
grief, made me ill, and — and there will be no 
child now, Stuart." 

Her voice had fallen so low that Lovelace could 
hardly hear the dropping agony of her words, but 
the sense of them was graven on his heart 

"God forgive me!" he said, with a groan, "that 
I could have been so very blind — Booh a brute 
beast. But, Penelope, you will let me make the 
only reparation in my power? You will marry me 
now at once?" 
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Penelope looked at him, her face white and 
steadfast, her eyes shining through the mist of her 
tears. "You have asked me too late," she said 
mournfully. "I cannot marry you now." 

"Good God! Is there another man?" 

Lovelace caught her by the wrists and forced her 
towards him. "It would serve me right, but I 
believe I should strangle you as you stand there 
if you were to say ^Yes,' " he said hoarsely. 

Penelope looked at him with the same mournful, 
inscrutable eyes. 

"You have never understood me, Stuart, and 
what you say now only shows me what poles 
asunder we are in our thoughts and feelings. Did 
you think that there could ever be any one else for 
me? Why, that shows how little you can under- 
stand faithfulness, if you could think such a thing 
possible. No, Stuart; but you are not good enough 
for me now. You are a coward, because you could 
not bear the thought of what the world would say 
if you married the woman you loved; and it shows 
me that you did love me, or you would never have 
come back to me now." 

"Why, you must be mad!" said Lovelace 
slowly. 

"I do not think I was ever more sane. Tou 
came to-night, still engaged to Miss Fanshawe — " 

"No, by God, I did not!" said Lovelace forcibly. 
"I wrote to her last night, and told her that — that 
we were hardly suited to one another, that there 
were things about my life I had not told her that 
set a barrier between us, that — ^that, in fact, I did 
not love her." 

"And Mr. Amberley left here to-night to tell her 
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the truth! I suppose you thought it hardly fit 
for her ears^ but, nevertheless, I ask your pardon, 
Btuart, for misjudging you by so muoh. At least 
you were free before you oame back to me/' 

She was smiling now through her tears — a little 
tender smile that gave Lovelaoe suoh strange hope 
that he oame nearer to her and laid his hand on her 
arm. 

"Oh, Penny, forgive me!" he said. "We will 
be married to-morrow. Forgive me to-night; 
take me in your arms once again — ^I am huugering 
for your kisses." 

The smile on her lips did not die away, but she 
was so aloof from him in her attitude that she 
might have been far removed upon another sphere. 
He could not touch her, for he knew that she was 
in earnest, that in very deed he had lost his power 
over her, unless he could wake the dead in her 
heart. 

"I beg you to go away," she said. "I am very 
tired ; I must be alone — to think." 

"Penelope!" — ^his voice came like a cry — "don't 
throw me out of your heart, dear! don't be cruel to 
me! I have made a mistake; I thought I could live 
without you, but I can't — I can't; and you do love 
me still — ^you can't deny it." 

Penelope took his hand in hers and spoke to him 
very gently, so gently that the faint hope in his 
heart died down at once. 

"You poor, poor Stuart!" she said coldly and 
kindly. "I am very sorry for you, but it is too 
late! I think perhaps you broke my heart when 
you left me — something seemed to snap inside me. 
I don't know whether you could ever arouse It 
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again — ^that old faith and trust — ^but I think not; 
and how could I marry a man I did not trust ?^' 

"Penelope!" She saw that there were tears 
in his eyes; she saw the drawn pallor of his face. 

"Oh! why did you leave me?" she said wildly. 
"It put everything wrong for you and for me. Yes, 
I love you still, but it is not the same love — ^it is 
an agony, not a confident faith." 

"I have been a fool, Pen, because I did not 
know how I loved you — more than the opinion of the 
world, more than myself even. Oh, my God! 
what am I going to do without you?" 

"Let us be friends, Stuart; we can be warm 
friends, even though we can be nothing else." 

He seized his opportunity when it came. "Then, 
you do not forbid me to stay at Porth? You will 
not compel me to go back to London to-morrow?" 

"Oh, no. Miss Laming and I will like to have 
you near us at the hotel for a few days." 

"May I come and see you to-morrow. Pen?" 

Her heart melted a little, and she nodded, afraid 
of the lump in her throat, bravely fighting with her 
tears. 

"Then I will go. Give me one kiss now. Pen, to 
bid me good-by — friends always kiss," he said 
craftily, moved to hope once again by the quivering 
of her mouth. 

"If I thought that to kiss you would wake the 
faith in my heart again, I would kiss you now — 
but faith is dead." 

"Pen, you called me a coward to-day: you 
shall live to take back your words." He put his 
arms about her shoulders now, but she did not 
shiver away from his embrace. "I am going to 
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make jou proud of me; I am going to make you 
confess that you will be glad to be my wife. Will 
you marry me if you live to be proud of me — ^when 
you have weighed me in the balance and found me 
not wanting, little Pen?" 

"Oh! I will — I will marry you if you can restore 
my confidence in you. I wish I had never lost it. 
I wish you had never taught me that there is no 
one to trust — no one that is true"; and she fell to 
weeping so bitterly that Stuart Lovelace felt all 
the passion within him die down at the sight of her 
grief, and such tender pity and reverence replace 
the passion, that he felt himself a new being. 

"Don't cry, Pen — don't cry; and oh! for God's 
sake, don't be afraid of me; trust me, little girl, 
if you can, for I have learned my lesson." 

"I am not afraid of you; but for both of our 
sakes, go now, Stuart. I am so tired." 

Lovelace stooped over her and kissed her lightly 
on the hair, then turned and left the room from 
the window. 

Penelope returned to her little bed and lay still, 
stunned with a new sense of strange well-being that 
pervaded her whole person with warmth and light. 
She was not sure whether she was happy, or 
whether she was merely content to let things drift, 
certain that, somewhere, ultimate happiness must 
ensue. 

But ever and anon through her waking dreams 
she heard the steady step of a man patrolling the 
gravel path outside her window to and fro, till the 
night died, and she turned to sleep again, with a 
smile and a sigh. 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE GARDEN 



ttr 



'There is a Qarden of Gtothsemane in every life, when the 
soul comes face to face with sin, and has its hour of agony." 

**^& Lady Ewshott at home?" 



I 



"No, sir; her ladyship is out." 

Paul Amberley had rung the door-bell of 500, 
Hill Street in the early morning of the day after his 
meeting with Penelope among the pine-trees of 
Porth Harbour. The Ewshotts' immaculate butler 
displayed no surprise at seeing him so early, but, 
when he asked for Miss Fanshawe, every hair on 
his sleek head expressed disapproval. 

"Miss Fanshawe has just finished breakfast, sir. 
Bhall I go and ask if she can see you?" 

The clergy of the Church of England were infre- 
quent visitors at the Ewshotts' London house, 
and Marston, the butler, had distinct recollections 
of having heard Paul Amberley called " a pestilen- 
tial firebrand" by his lordship, after the yearly 
appeal for funds on behalf of the "Home of Faith." 
^ With the unerring instinct of the domestic race, 
Marston was aware that Lady Ewshott had been 
terrified by the impression left by her confirmation 
on her daughter, who had become so serious-minded 
under the infiuence of Paul Amberley, that Lady 
Ewshott had been compelled to discourage her 

religious instincts by every means in her power. It 
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was ridiculously unfashionable to go to churcTi on 
week-days, and, as for such absurd notions as 
helping the poor, and not going to dances on Fri- 
days, such instincts were the outcome of incipient 
insanity; and therefore, imbued with the atmos- 
phere of the household, Marston was in two minds 
whether to leave the young clergyman on the steps 
of the house or no, while he went in search of his 
young mistress. But Amberley settled the question 
for him by firmly entering the house and sending up 
his card, with an air of authority that had its effect 
on the well-trained servant. 

Alice Fanshawe came running down the steps to 
greet him, and led him into the library, where the 
light was subdued; but, even in the shadow of 
the curtain, Paul became aware that she was very 
pale, and that her eyes were swollen with recent 
and heavy weeping. 

"I am so glad to see you, Mr. Amberley," she said 
gently, striving to master the flutter of her breath 
that was almost a sob. "You — ^you were so kind 
and helpful to me in the old days, and I have often 
wanted to see you of late." 

Her trembling little hands, like white butterflies, 
were busy with the ornaments on the chimney- 
piece, rearranging them foolishly and unnecessarily. 

"It is very often so difficult to be good without 
any outward help, and mamma does not quite 
understand what I feel about things — ^and just 
to-day, now that I am alone, I think that God 
must have sent you to help me." 

She looked so pretty and so fragile that Paul 
Amberley's heart went out to her in pity and in 
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friendship, that hovered towards some feeling 
warmer even than mere friendliness. 

"I am afraid," he said, "that I come on no 
kindly errand now. I am afraid that I am about 
to give. you pain, poor child." 

Alice looked round the room, as if with an appeal 
for help, but she found none in the red paper on 
the walls, the carefully chosen etchings, the oak 
furniture; the books in their discreetly matching 
leather bindings. 

"I don't want any more pain," she said, like a 
troubled child. "I have had enough to bear 
already this morning, and mother is away from 
home; though it would have been worse perhaps 
if she had been here." 

She wished that the young clergyman did not 
look so tall and severe; she wished that she was 
anywhere but in this room, with its symmetrical 
library furniture, its cold atmosphere and cheerless 
pictures. She would have been able far better to 
have endured trouble in her own room, with its 
altar, its sacred pictures, instinct with help and 
comfort. 

Paul Amberley found that before him lay the 
most difficult task of his life, for he had to crush 
out with a few words the love-story of a young 
girl, who had given her heart to a man who was 
not worthy of the gift. Some hearts have been 
known to break under disillusionment; he prayed 
that his might not be the hand to hurt Alice Fan- 
shawe so cruelly. He put out his hand, and took 
her chill fingers very kindly into his own. 

"I have been away from Momington some time, 
on my holiday," he said gently^ "and so it was that 
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I did not hear of your engagement to Major 
Lovelace, who is now Lord Axholme." 

He was trying to put the unpalatable truth into 
suitable words, and they were so difficult to find, 
since he was unwilling to soil the innocence of this 
fair young mind that had been so cruelly brought 
into contact with the gross wickedness of the 
world. "Give me strength, oh. Heavenly Father!" 
he prayed even now, in a brief flash of entreaty for 
help, and, as if in answer, came Alice Fanshawe's 
stumbling, tearful words. 

"Oh, Mr. Amberley! — ^that is just what has 
happened — I mean that is just what is troubling 
me. I was so happy about it, and now this morning 
I got a letter from him to say that something stands 
between us — that he is not good enough to be my 
husband, that he must give me back my freedom. 
He does not really tell me what is in his mind; but 
mamma told me when we became engaged that 
Stuart had been wild, and that all fashionable men 
were wild, and that they settled down when they 
were married to nice girls, and that it is a good 
woman's pride to be able to reform the man who 
loves her. I want to make him good — ^it is such 
a beautiful idea, don't you think so? And now he 
writes to me like this, and mamma will be so cross, 
because she will be sure to say I have done some- 
thing stupid, and Stuart has got tired of me, when 
all the time he is just mysterious, and thinks, I sup- 
pose, that I shall hear something about what he has 
done, and be angry because of it. Will you help 
me, Mr. Amberley, and not be cross with me? You 
were always so kind when I was puzzled about 
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religion in the old days when I was going to be 
confirmed." 

She finished her stumbling confession, and faced 
him breathless, but with a light of appeal in her 
eyes that touched Paul very deeply. 

"I am glad that Major Lovelace has shown 
himself to be in some way a man of better feelings 
than I thought him," he said gravely. "His letter 
of to-day saves me the pain of some of the explana- 
tion necessary to the case. You cannot marry 
Major Lovelace, Miss Fanshawe, for, please God, 
I hope he will see his way to do his duty and marry 
Miss Lewin, whom he persuaded to leave home 
under his protection. She is the one woman on 
earth who has a right to him." 

He paused, and Alice Fanshawe, with wide eyes 
of innocence fixed on his face, said: 

"Why has she a right to Stuart? She ought 
not to have run away with him. She could have 
said *No' when he asked her. Mamma says that 
girls are dreadfully bold nowadays, and it is the 
poor young men who have to suffer for their bold- 
ness. Perhaps this Miss Lewin would not be a good 
wife for Stuart Lovelace. She would not lead 
him to higher things. I know I am very foolish 
and weak, because raamma often tells me so; but 
I could show him the way to be a better man.". 

For the first and last time in his life, Paul 
Amberley regretted that Alice Fanshawe was so 
obstinately innocent and ignorant of the evil of 
human nature. It was his duty to enlighten her, 
and he felt it no moment for hesitation. 

"He must marry Miss Lewin, because he has 
betrayed her. She was an innocent girl when she 
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first met him — as innocent as you are to-day, Miss 
Fanshawe," he said simply. "Perhaps, some day, 
you will understand the evil that underlies society, 
and thank God that you were allowed to help a 
man to atone for the blackest wrong that any man 
can commit towards any trusting woman." 

Alice Fanshawe's blue eyes remained fixed on his 
face until her mind had absorbed the full meaning 
of his words, and then, with a swift gesture, she put 
up both her hands to hide her face, for the blush 
that had stained it from brow to chin was one of 
bitter enlightenment. 

"It was my duty to tell you this — ^my painful 
duty," said Amberley gently; "but I felt that you, 
who know so well what goodness and purity mean, 
had a right to know the truth of this dreadful story. 
You will do what is right, I know. Miss Fanshawe, 
for the sake of the One Who was purity itself." 

"Oh! how terrible! He must marry her — ^he 
must marry her, of course," said Alice, with a sob, 
"But what will mamma say?" 

"Would you like me to stay with you till Lady 
Ewshott comes home, or would you like me to 
come back later, and tell her the whole story, so 
that you may be spared the pain of it?" 

"Come back later and see her," whispered Alice. 
"Please go away now; I must be alone for a little 
while." And Paul Amberley, in profound pity, 
left her, and went back to his hotel. 

It was only later, when he faced Lady Ewshott 
in her brilliant drawing-room, that he realised that 
nothing hitherto revealed of the hard iniquities 
of society mothers has been overdrawn. 

Lady Ewshott was sitting in a gilt Empire arm- 
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chair when he was announced once again by Mars- 
ton, who wore an outraged air, as though he knew 
of the existence of family skeletons, and did not ap- 
prove of them. 

"How do you do?" she said icily, as soon as 
the door was shut. "It seems extraordinary to 
me, Mr. Amberley, and to Lord Ewshott too, that 
an absolute stranger should think himself privi- 
leged to poke his nose into our private family 
affairs." 

Lady Ewshott was in a towering passion, other- 
wise she would not have revealed the original 
suburban woman, ordinarily concealed under her 
outer coating of conventional veneer. 

"I cannot, of course, pretend to be ignorant of 
what you are referring to," said Amberley coldly, 
ignoring the outstretched hand. "That would 
be mere folly. You made me in a sense responsible 
for Miss Fanshawe's spiritual life when you en- 
trusted to me her preparation for confirmation and 
Communion. It was not likely under these circum- 
stances that I should permit her, unwarned, to enter 
into the state of holy matrimony with a man living 
in open adultery with another woman." 

"Good heavens, Mr. Amberley! we don't talk 
so coarsely in London. Why, your very words 
are an insult to me!" said Lady Ewshott angrily. 

"I am sorry if you think them so. Lady Ewshott. 
The Master I serve spoke of bad deeds by their 
proper names, and I can have no better example," 
Paul answered firmly. 

"My good young man, religion is quite out of 
date," said Lady Ewshott. "Why, if we lived 
according to your Bible, what a pretty state the 
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world would be in! I can assure you that when 
I got home^ and found out what had happened, I 
gave Alice a piece of my mind. Lord Axholme has 
written to my husband some absurd tirade about 
his duty; but Lord Ewshott will bring him to a 
sense of what is fitting and proper, and will show 
him that he cannot throw over his responsibilities 
in this light fashion, when it was made quite clear 
to him that we all atoned anything he had done 
before the engagement. Why, don't you under- 
stand that, if he breaks his engagement with Alice, 
it will be a crying scandal in society? Every man 
of any pretensions to fashion has had a dozen of 
such affairs as he seems to consider so important!" 

"Lady Ewshott," said Paul sternly, "it is my 
duty as a priest to inform you that women with 
such ideas as it seems evident that you possess 
will have no place in the Kingdom of Heaven. It 
is such women as you who make such men as Stuart 
Lovelace!" 

Lady Ewshott, purple with indignation, rose, 
and for an instant Paul thought that she would 
strike him, but, if she had intended to wreak her 
anger upon him forcibly, she restrained herself and 
rang the bell. 

"I suppose you want my daughter to go into 
one of your convents, and give her money to your 
church and your silly work?" she said loudly. 
"But you may flatter yourself with the idea that 
you will never see her again, and that, if she does 
not marry Lord Axholme, she will marry some one 
else, who will perhaps be a worse man than he is. 
And so, good day to you, Mr. Amberley! Marston, 
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show this gentleman out, and remember that we 
are none of us at home to him if he calls again!" 

Paul Amberley bowed in silence. Lady Ewshott 
was so impossibly vulgar that he felt even Mar- 
ston was expostulating with her upon her attitude 
when he opened the door with an air of pained 
respect, and bowed him out on to the pavement. 

"I have done what I thought to be my duty," 
said Amberley to himself. "Please God, I have 
not made matters more difficult for that poor 
child!" But he was comforted when, a few days 
later, a feeble little note reached him at Moming- 
ton, badly written and badly spelt: 

"Please forgive Mamma for her rudeness to you. 
She did not really mean it, and she means to be very 
kind to me, and will be, now that the first shock 
is over. Papa has not been so difficult as Mamma. 
I think he realises that, after all, my happiness 
matters before anything else, and I told him just 
what I thought about everything, and he has been 
very kind. I am going abroad for a little with 
Cousin Louisa, and then I think they will let me 
come down to Ewshott Court for a little ; and please 
tell Miss Amberley I hope she will come over to see 
me there, and perhaps she will help me to find some 
work to do, because I think I have been leading a 
very useless life. I want to be useful. 

"Your sincere friend, 

"Alice Fanshawb." 

When he had finished reading the pathetic little 
note, Paul Amberley, with tears in his eyes, sud- 
denly realised that it mattered very much indeed to 
him whether Alice Fanshawe came down to 
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Ewshott or no. He wondered whether the fact of 
his existence would ever matter to her, and he told 
himself that it would be through no fault of his if 
she were not roused to the consciousness that there 
were other men in the world to care for her beyond 
Stuart Lovelace. 

When the news of the ruptured engagement be- 
tween the houses of Anchester and Ewshott became 
public property, through a curt little announcement 
in the daily papers, the tongues of London society 
wagged very fast indeed for a space of nine days. 
But as Lord Anchester had gone down into the 
country immediately after his son's funeral, and 
Lady Ewshott discovered that a motor tour in 
the north of Italy was essential for her well-being, 
there were not many people connected with the 
matter from whom to make inquiries, since the 
Putney relations were, to all intents and purposes, 
non-existent, and the culprit himself had appar- 
ently vanished from the face of the earth. 

Of the interview that had taken place between 
Stuart and his father, no one ever knew the details; 
they were too sacred for publication. But, among 
the many sorrows that had filled the life of the 
elder man, the blow to his hopes involved in the 
fact that the marriage of his heir must of necessity 
be under a cloud was the most bitter. He had 
never seen Penelope, and realised only that Stuart 
had been concerned in a disgraceful intrigue, ac- 
cording to his own showing, that could only be 
atoned by a speedy marriage. 

To do him credit, it must be said that Lord 
Anchester never faltered in his determination to 
countenance his son's marriage with Penelope; but 
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there were those about him who said that there 
were many fresh white hairs about his temples, 
and that Lord Anchester went about with the 
bowed gait of an old man, though he had never 
stooped before. In the watches of the night he 
had turned his disappointments round to face them 
bravely, and he saw in his two sons only reproduc- 
tions of what he himself had been in the days that 
were gone, and realised once again the truth that 
to every man punishment is meted out in his own 
coin, and that, as he sows, even so must he also 
reap. 

It was late August before Stuart Lovelace went 
down to Anchester Court again. He found his 
father among the hay, in the hot sun, leather- 
legginged, and with a spud in his hand. He ap- 
proached him unheard on the soft grass swathes, 
but it struck him with pain that he had grown much 
older in these last few weeks. And, when Lord 
Anchester turned and saw his son, the same 
thought rose unspoken to the old man's lips. 

"Hulloa, Stuart!" 

"Hulloa, pater!" 

It was not much of a greeting, but it was in 
reality instinct with warmth, for it masked a depth 
that had not been plumbed as yet. 

"Very poor weather for the hay up to now," 
said the old man, with a glance skyward; "and 
rain coming now, I expect. What would they 
have said in old days of haymaking in August?" 

"A good deal, I expect. How are the foals and 
the dogs? Did ^Blossom' fulfil expectations, and 
was the last litter of Aberdeens up to sample?" 
Stuart was making a praiseworthy effort to appeac 
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interested in everything at Anchester; and his 
father, with all an Englishman's sporting instinct, 
was strong in his desire to obliterate the memory of 
their last meeting from his son's mind — ^that 
meeting, so terrible in its tragedy, so profound in 
its earnestness, wherein one man had written him- 
self down a blackguard, and the other would not 
give the lie to the indictment. 

They had wandered round the estate before Lord 
Anchester said abruptly: "Where have you been, 
Stuart, and where do you come from now?" 

"Like the devil, from wandering up and down 
the face of the earth," returned the other bitterly. 
"No, I beg your pardon, sir; I have been playing 
polo, and trying to kill time for a bit before going 
up to the moors." 

Lord Anchester turned round and looked square- 
ly into his son's eyes, and if there had been guilt in 
the younger man's heart, he must have shrunk 
before the righteous wrath in the old face. 

"By God, sir! where is your wife?" he said 
fiercely. "Why have you not brought her to 
Anchester? You have not jilted Miss Lewin as 
well as Alice Fanshawe?" 

"I deserve everything you say, I know," re- 
turned Stuart slowly. "But you are unjust, 
father. Penelope has refused to marry me — I am 
not good enough for her. She called me a coward; 
she was adamant to my warmth; it was useless my 
remaining down at Forth Harbour, where she is 
living with a friend. Can't you see what I have 
suffered? Do you suppose I do not love her more 
than my life?" 

"Then, by God, sir!" thundered the old man^ 
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"Penelope is perfectly right — you are a coward! 
Why, boy, when I was half your age, I should have 
found a plan to win back the esteem of the woman 
I loved long before this. I should have carried 
the citadel by assault and battery ages ago. Do 
you mean to stand there and tell me you took *No' 
for an answer and left her? You young men need 
the old ones to teach you how to make love! Go 
back to her, and do not leave her again till she is 
your wife, or, by God, I'll go myself!" 

Something in the younger man caught fire at 
his father's words. "And, by Jove! you are 
right! "he cried. "I shall go back to Forth to- 
morrow, since it is too late to-night for a train." 

He was a new Stuart Lovelace suddenly — alert 
and hopeful, as he stretched out his arms towards 
the horizon where Forth lay; and Lord An Chester, 
looking at him, saw him through a mist that had 
unaccountably dimmed his eyes. 

"Hang it all, Stuart!" he growled huskily, 
"Don't you see that I want a son of yours for my 
heir? Bring her to Anchester and marry her from 
here if you like, since all the world knows all our 
private affairs." 

"I can't do that, sir. I think we should like to go 
abroad for a little while, until it has all blown over; 
but I am none the less grateful to you, believe me." 

He stretched out his hand to his father, and the 
two palms met in a hearty grip. 

"Did you notice the new fencing as you came . 
across the Fark?" was all Lord Anchester said. 

"Yes; what about the bit by the west orchard?" 
returned his son, and together they went to study 
the weak place in the boundary palings^ a& th.<\\L5^ 
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there were no niich thing at tragedies in the lives 
c)f either men. 

But that night Lovelace, sleeping under the roof 
where he had been born, and which would some 
daj be his own, woke and said the first words of 
prayer that had crossed his lips for many a long 
day; and the prayer was that his own son might 
some day walk in the same old terraced garden 
that had echoed to his feet as a little child. But he 
prayed, too, that this same son should not tread 
the same path in manhood that his father had 
trodden before him. And Stuart Lovelace's brief 
anguish of remorse for the loss of honour was the 
dawning of a new day for his soul, bom in that 
very hour. 



CHAPTER XV 



LOVE 



(( 



So fell the mist from her mind, and she saw the world far 
below her, 

Dark no longer, but all illumined with love, and the path- 
way, 

Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair in the 
distance." 

**¥TOW slowly the time passes here at Forth," 
. XJ. said Ada Laming wearily. "Penelope, do 
you mean to tell me that summer is not over yet? 
If it were not for the sunlight, I am sure I should 
think it was Christmas." 

Penelope had brought their chairs out into the 
golden expanse of sunlight by the fence, and she 
sat sewing silently; while Ada, according to her 
wont, fidgeted with a picture paper, since both 
reading and stitching were beyond her powers of 
endurance. 

The weeks that had slipped over their heads 
had left their mark upon the two women, for, while 
Miss Laming looked weaker in every way, a name- 
less, subtle change had swept the youth from 
Penelope's face. Happier women, with the burden 
of Eve to bear, often wear their honours gracefully; 
but sleepless nights and tortured days had shown 
Penelope the truth of what she had dimly realised 
before, that she had thrown away happiness with 
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both hands when »he had sent Stuart Lovelace 
back to the world again. 

"Does it go very slowly?'' she said, with a forced 
smile. "You and I are very happy here, Ada." 

"Oh! happy. I suppose I am as happy as 
the slug is when he drags himself up on to a dry 
leaf in the sun and calls it ^horne.' Penelope, I 
believe I am never going to get better, and the call 
of London is sounding stronger in my ears every 
day. You can't make people sober by Act of Parlia- 
ment, Penelope, and I don't believe you'tjan make 
people moral by tethering them by the leg in a 
beautiful place and telling them they must be good, 
or they will go to hell when they die." 

"Oh, Ada! don't talk like that. Don't you 
remember what you were like when we first came 
down here? Don't you remember how thankful 
you were for this haven of refuge?" 

"Don't I remember how I hated Frank Grey, 
and now I am beginning to realise that there are 
other men beside him in the world." 

"Oh, Ada, don't talk like that! you hurt me 
dreadfully." 

Ada Laming looked contemptuously across at 
Penelope. "I suppose you can't understand the 
craving for excitement that is in my very bones. 
Why, it is all I can do to sit still sometimes when I 
feel a little stronger. Even the old struggle of not 
being able to pay one's bills, and the excitement of 
dodging tradespeople, made life exciting. Why, 
I could not go on as you do, day after day, working 
and — thinking.^^ 

"Work is the only thing that keeps me sane," 
said Penelope gently; "because being allowed to be 
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here to nurse and care for you makes mc think 
sometimes that God has forgiven me." 

The tender light that flooded her whole face 
was like a radiance left by the passing of an angel 
over the garden, and Ada Laming looked at her 
curiously. 

"I never dreamed of your being like this, some- 
how. When I first saw you, you seemed to think 
only of yourself, and of being happy at Ewshott." 
She threw herself back in her long chair, and 
glanced across the hedge of privet at a wagonette 
load of excursionists who were being driven through 
Forth Harbour, and were evidently inclined to con- 
sider the place and its inhabitants much as the 
Saturday visitor considers the animals in the Zoo. 
"You were so pretty and so fascinating that there 
were times when I even thought Stuart Lovelace 
would marry you. But, there, I suppose he never 
even thought of it." 

Penelope laid down her work and clasped her 
hands on her knee. "He came down to Forth 
that day to try and persuade me to marry him, and 
I would not," she said in a low, tense voice. 

Ada laughed shrilly, and, somehow, to her com- 
panion's ears the laugh was unbearably irritating. 
"Tell that to the marines!" she said. "Oh, you 
are very clever, my dear, but what is the use of try- 
ing to deceive me? Why, you might just as well 
tell me that you were going to be the Empress of 
Russia, as that Stuart Lovelace was going to marry 
you! I know his sort well. He's booked for no- 
body under a princess now he's got a title." 

"It is quite true," said Fenelope again, with 
' trembling lips. 
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**I admire your pride very much, dear, but now 
Tou're being simply silly, for I should never give 
you credit for being fool enough to say 'No' to such 
an offer of marriage. You are no fool, Miss Lewin, 
whatever else you may be." 

Penelope put up her hand to hide her burning 
cheeks. "Don't let us talk about it any more; 
you and I don't understand things in the same way, 
Miss Laming," she said. "I am telling you the 
simple truth — I refused to marry him because I 
thought that a man who could treat a girl as he 
treated me, would not make me happy. You 
see, I have a great many more years to live in the 
world, and the thought that for one sin J was going 
to be miserable for a whole lifetime was more than 
I could stand; but sometimes, and especially in 
the night, when I can't sleep, I have wondered 
whether I have been wise or foolish"; and, putting 
her work together, she laid it on her chair, and 
walked towards the gate. 

She had opened it to cross the road and escape 
on to the hillside among the bracken and heather, 
when she heard her name called by a voice she 
loved. 

"I have been away from you for three weeks, 
Penny," the voice whispered, as Stuart Lovelace led 
her into the shelter of the trees, "and I come back 
to find you glad to see me. Come up to town with 
me to-morrow, and become my wife in the eyes of 
the law? Mr. Amberley is waiting, ready to 
marry us, and there is no longer any impediment; 
even my father has sent me to you to-day." 

But Penelope was shaken and unhappy — full of 
resentment with him, with Fate, and with herself 
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"Give me time — give me time," she sobbed. "I 
can't give vou an answer now, Stuart — I can't 
indeed." 

She hurried off into the house to prepare 
luncheon, thankful to be alone for a few moments; 
; and Lovelace went up to Ada Laming. 

"A whole three weeks you have been away! 
Well, has the world changed since I left it?" said 
Ada, with forced gaiety, giving him her hot hand. 

"The news is that you are better," said Lovelace 
kindly. "I am glad to see it, Miss Laming. Mark 
Shepherd was asking after you yesterday. I don't 
think you will ever need a friend while he is in the 
land of the living, somehow." 

"He is a good fellow, and has proved himself so 
since we have been here," said Ada restlessly. 
"Somehow I generally chose the worst people for 
my friends — or I suppose they chose me — and yet 
some people are better to us than we deserve. 
When are you going to persuade Penelope to see 
reason?" 

Lovelace frowned and moved uneasily. "We 
will talk of that to-morrow," he said. "To-day 
I have to go into Burnfleld on business, and I think 
Penelope will be better without me this after- 
noon." 

He touched the last name lightly, and Ada Lam- 
ing looked up sharply. "Have you quarrelled?" 
she said curiously. "Penelope is a funny girl, 
with odd notions; but if you are going to Burnfleld, 
I shall get her to take me out in the motor-boat, 
for she has learned to manage it quite well, and 
the air does me good." 

When Lovelace went away, miserably enough, 
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without another word, Ada Laming roused herself 
to look after him with a look of something like 
contempt on her white face, and, when Penelope 
came back to suggest lunching on the motor-boat, 
she caught the girl's hand. 

"Penny, if I was that man, I should make you 
majpry me, if I had to drag you to the altar," she 
said hardly. "What a fool you are! I believe he 
loves you." 

"I believe he does," said Penelope steadily. 
"The light will be beautiful on the sea to-day." 

The little motor-boat, the Morning Star, was 
swinging at her anchor in Perth Harbour when Ada 
came down to the quay on Penelope's arm. The 
two girls had often gone out together since the 
owner of the Morning Star had found Penelope 
clever enough to manage the boat alone, and 
to-day it seemed to her that there was peace on 
the sea— peace and quiet and new life — as she sat 
with the tiller in her hand, listening to the throb 
of the engine that drove the boat. 

"Do you remember when we went out into the 
harbour with that man the other day, how he sang 
to us, Penelope?" said Ada Laming, when they 
were well out to sea, and the land shone like a 
golden jewel through the haze. "I am sure he 
made me quite miserable, for I never feel cheered 
by bits of Psalms: they always make me think of 
haemorrhages and such-like miseries." 

She reached out her hand towards the lunch- 
basket and picked out a sandwich thoughtfully, 
then leaned back in her chair. 

"Will you sing to me, Penelope?" she said 
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suddenly. "Your voice will sound well in the open 
air and I like your singing." 

How different they were, these two companions, 
as they sat together that day in Forth Harbour — 
Ada Laming, with her bright hectic flush, her light 
hair and lashes, her gentle air of artificial prettiness 
that had been blurred by some smudging hand that 
had swept away the youth and charm; and Penelope, 
noble in face and feature, wonderful in colouring, 
magnetic in fascination. They varied even in their 
gowns, for while Ada wore a faded blue cotton 
with a gold belt, as though it were a relic of de- 
parted glory, Penelope's blue serge seemed to be 
part of the landscape — a harmony of sea and sky, 
fresh and open in scent and colour as the heather- 
covered moors, the wooded spaces of the Dorset 
country. 

"Oh, yes, I will sing to you," said Penelope 
lightly. "My music will have no touch of any- 
thing you object to, Ada; it is a very cheerful 
song — oh yes, a remarkably cheerful song." 

She had not tried her voice for some days, and 
it sounded husky and broken at first, as she at- 
tacked the notes of the little French chanson; but 
she sang it with a light bitterness that amazed her, 
for every word seemed to apply to her own life, so 
that every note was instinct with tragedy : 

** 'Sabine un jour 
A tout yendu sa beaut6 de Golombe 

Et son amour 
Pour le collier du Gomte de Saladagne, 

Pour un bijou . . . 
Le vent qui vient d. travers la Montagne 

Itfe readra foul* " 
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"Well! of all the miserable songs!'' said 
Ada Laming sharply. "Shut up, Penelope! I 
won't have you singing those things — ^you make 
me ill." 

She oaught up her silver case from her side and 
lighted a cigarette, flicking the wax vesta thought- 
lessly away. 

In a few moments the boat all about them broke 
into flames, and Penelope, with a call for help, set 
her head for the shore and drove the boat full-speed 
back towards Porth again. 

Ada, screaming like a wild thing as the flames 
seared her cheek, roused her companion first of 
all to a sense of the imminence of their danger, and 
Penelope caught her by the arm and prevented 
her from flinging herself into the sea. 

"Don't do that, Ada," she said. "God will 
«ave us, even now." 

It seemed to Ada that Penelope had risen to 
nobility in the face of peril, and when she looked at 
the girl's pale calm face, and met her fearless 
glance, she felt reassured. 

"Penelope, there is a boat putting out from 
shore now, but it won't get to us in time, I am 
afraid," she said quietly. "Keep the boat going, 
dear. I don't believe anyone sees us. Oh yes — oh, 
thank God! there is some one swimming out to 
us, Penelope — ^it is a man. Keep the boat's head 
towards him, dear." 

The flame of leaping fire was scorching Penelope's 
tender hands, so that she was forced to leave the 
tiller and come up to where Ada crouched at the 
other end of the boat. 

The man was swimming gallantly, but, before he 
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had reached them, the flames were licking at 
Penelope's skirts. And it did not seem strange 
to her, when he pulled himself up level with the 
deck, to recognise the strained and ghastly face of 
Stuart Lovelace. 

"Come, Pen, quick!" he said. "Let me swim 
ashore with you. Trust yourself to me, and do not 
struggle," he said. "Throw yourself overboard — 
trust to me — we are not far from shore." 

"Don't leave me!" said Ada Laming suddenly, 
clinging to Penelope with the desperation of a 
trapped animal. "I shall be burnt alive! I am 
not fit to die!" 

Penelope looked round at the flames. She could 
feel their heat on her arm, her neck — ^they were 
licking the paint from the woodwork; and even now 
the boat was drifting helplessly on the water, since 
the engines had become useless. 

"Stuart," she said quickly, "take Ada first, and 
come back for me. I will not go till she is safe — 
I will not!" 

Stuart looked round him towards the shore. 
Their terrible position had been realised by the 
coastguard at the look-out, and already in the 
distance the throb of a motor-boat, bringing help 
at hot speed, made itself heard. 

"God help us!" he said. "I will come back 
as soon as I can," and he sprang overboard, with 
Ada Laming in his arms. 

There was a stretch of only about two hundred 
yards between the Morning Star and a narrow strip 
of sandy island that was set in the middle of the 
sea, but, although Stuart was a very strong swim- 
mer, he feared that the Morning 8tar would bum to 
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the water's edge before he could return, or the 
motor-boat reach them. Ada Laming was a dead 
weight in his arms, but before he had gwum three 
strokes she struggled to free herself. 

"Let me go!" she said — "let me go! You 
must save Penelope." 

Tired as he was, he could not hold her, and she 
flung up her arms and sank like a stone; and there 
came to Lovelace the great temptation of his life — 
dare he leave her and return to Penelope. Love 
dragged him one way and duty the other; and, for 
the first time in his life, duty conquered. 

"God! understand me — ^help me!" he groaned, 
as he dived and dived again in vain; for the sea 
held its dead, and Ada Laming, in all the glory 
of a new unselfishness, had given her poor maimed 
life for her friend. 

When Lovelace realised that he could no longer 
hope to save Ada, he shook the water out of his 
eyes and lifted his head. "Penelope! — Penelope!" 
he repeated to himself, hardly daring to lift up his 
eyes to the burning boat, for fear she should be no 
longer there. "I could not bear to lose her now," 
he said to himself — "I could not bear it." 

It seemed to him suddenly that he was hauled out 
of the very sea itself, and, lifting up his face, he 
saw the smoking, blackened wreck that had been 
the Morning Star, burnt and blistered out of all 
semblance of beauty. 

"Penelope!" he cried. He had not been 
allowed to save her — she must have jumped over- 
board long ago and been drowned, for she could not 
swim, and to remain on board would have beea 
death, "God! God!" he said ^nd with. tfe« 
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cry of the human for the Infinite, the reaching- 
up towards comfort that is so very far off, Lovelace 
saw Penelope looking down at him from the deck of 
the little motor-boat that had mn out from the 
quay with help. 

In his agony of mind he thought that she was 
looking at him out of heaven, and that they had 
both been drowned together. He had never fainted 
in his life before, but when they pulled him out of 
the water Stuart was quite unconscious. 

When he came to himself, it was with the radi- 
ance of Penelope's eyes looking down at him, her 
warm hands chafing his chill, wet fingers. There 
were tears in those beautiful eyes, but there was 
also a light in them that filled his soul with joy, 
for it was the look her eyes had worn when she had 
first come to live in the little flat on the river. Love 
had been reborn that day, and he knew it when he 
saw Penelope. 

"Dear," she whispered. "Oh! poor, poor 
Ada! You did your best to save her. Stuart, 
forgive me, for I love, I love my brave — husband!" 

And that was how love and peace came to them 
at last. 



CHAPTER XVI 



l'bnvoi 



"Love is enough: lo! ye who seek saving, 
Go no farther: come hither: there have been who have 
found it. 
And these know the House of Fulfilment of Craving: 
These know the cup, with the roses around it: 
These know the world's wound, and the balm that hath 
bound it. 
Cry out: *The world heedeth not; Love, lead us home.' 



t» 



DECEMBER, and the golden rush of sunlight 
at San Remo — ^that is the lot of those who 
travel by land and sea. White houses, royal 
blue sea, green palms, and a sky of tempered blue 
after the rain. So close to Christmas was it, that 
the choir at the little English church on the hill 
were practising "Hark the Herald Angels sing," 
and the chaplain, who was compelled to winter 
abroad for the sake of his wife's lungs, was be- 
ginning to crave for dull English weather and the 
glow of the holly-berry. 

Groups of tourists, seeking Christmas abroad, 
were flocking into the town, and, facilitated by an 
excursion bureau, a small party of Londoners ap- 
proached the door of the hotel. On entering, they 
signed the visitors' book, and more than one of them 
smiled with conscious pride as they read the names 
of Lord and Lady Axholme already entered therein, 
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They were quite ignorant as to who the distin- 
guished visitors might be, but they rejoiced at the 
thought that they would now associate with aris- 
tocracy at lasL So busy were they that they did 
not notice the entrance of a handsome couple from 
the garden, but when they heard the proprietor 
of the hotel, "Certainly, my lady, everything 
shall be arranged as you desire," they turned with 
vulgar curiosity to look upon their prospective 
acquaintances. It was but a moment's glance; but 
when the eyes of Lady Axholme of Anchester Court 
met those of Mrs. Horsley of Norleigh the wrongs 
of Penelope Lewin were fully avenged. 

An hour later, Penelope, lovely as a rose in her 
return to health and joy, stretched out a hand to 
her husband, who was smoking on the balcony of 
their private apartments at her side. 

"Stuart, what did your father say in his letter 
this morning?" 

"The same old cry, Pen — ^Come back to me, or 
I die,' " said Lovelace gruffly. 

"Stuart!" — ah! how near her voice was to his; 
her breath upon his cheek was like the fresh 
clover of an English field — "let us go back to him 
for Christmas," she said. "I know it would be 
much easier for you and me to stay out here, and 
ignore everything but our own happiness. It will 
be hard for you to go back, but far, far harder for 
me. If I shoulder my burden bravely. Stuart, 
can't you take it up too? There is so much that 
we can do, dear husband — so many poor sin-laden 
girls that we can help in the cruel world of London. 
Oh! I have no right to be so happy and they so 
miserable!" 
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And for all answer Stuart caught his wife in his 
arms, and said: ^^Ah! Pen^ we will go home to- 
morrow/' And it was so. 
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